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A FOREWORD 


By J. EDGAR HOOVER 

DIRECTOR, 

DIVISION OF INVESTIGATION, U. S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

The great problem of a law-enforcement officer is not that of 
apprehending the men and women who have offended against 
the statutes of our country. The difficulty lies in reaching a po¬ 
sition from which capture is possible. 

It is one thing, for instance, to view the fiction picture of a 
crime chase. There, capture and punishment are inevitable once 
the proper clue is found. Real life, unfortunately, presents an 
entirely different story. 

Here, a barbed wire entanglement of various factors confronts 
the man who would hunt down a criminal. Primarily, there 
is the maze of politics, ranging from the vote-getting influence 
of a resort owner, which sometimes encompasses life and death, 
to the man who controls the election destinies of a crime-ridden 
city. There is the impediment thrown up by well-meaning but 
non-thinking folk who believe that crime is none of their bus¬ 
iness, and that it is not their duty to aid those entrusted with 
the task of law-enforcement. There is the morass of ineffectual 
laws, many of them created in legislatures by those directly 
concerned with the fortunes of the criminal. There is the in¬ 
nate urge of human nature to picture the widely-publicized 
criminal in the role of a Robin Hood when the facts reveal him 
as exactly the opposite. 

To all this must be added the codes of the underworld, de¬ 
manding that each enemy of society give aid to the other. There 
is the uncertainty of punishment, once the cases have reached 
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/ebhrt, and the definite knowledge that even a supposedly heavy 
prison sentence in reality may amount to only a trifling time 
spent behind bars. 

There is the vast maze of hide-outs, tuck-aways, apartments, 
hoodlum hotels and hoodlum camps where wanted men may 
be sheltered for a price and no one be the wiser. There is the 
tremendous army of crime-supporters, the hangers-on who live 
by pandering to the most vicious enemies of society. And there 
are the attorneys criminal who not only aid, abet, solace and 
strive to free the law violator after he is caught, but who often 
advise him, consort with him and sometimes plan the getaway 
by which he can avoid being caught. All this is a primary bar¬ 
rier; a handicap which too many honest persons take for granted. 
Once a law-enforcement officer has struggled through this, he 
may take up what should be the only true problems of a crim¬ 
inal’s pursuit and apprehension/ 

It is not for me to say what is being accomplished by the 
Division of Investigation of the United States Department of 
Justice. I can only tell its aims — and those are to attempt to 
point the way to a newer order of law-enforcement. If our 
methods are successful, then it stands to reason that they should 
be successful in greater or lesser degree in all phases of detection 
and apprehension. 

It must be understood that the work of this Division does 
not signify an attempt to usurp the law-enforcement powers 
of State, County, or City. There is nothing which can take the 
place of local forces properly equipped to deal with local crime. 
However, day by day, crime is laughing at localities. I have in 
mind an instance in the life of the unlamented John Diilinger, 
who left a hide-out in Florida one day, robbed a bank in Indi¬ 
ana the next afternoon, tucked a wounded comrade away in a 
hide-out apartment in Chicago the day following and within 
twenty-four hours was carousing with his gang in Tucson, 
Arizona. 

To combat such mobility, there must be an equal flexibility 
of pursuit. This can be accomplished only through absolute co- 
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ination of Federal, State and local enforcement agencies, all 
working to a common purpose and all properly equipped for 
a grim battle. To this end, the aims of the Division of Investiga¬ 
tion are dedicated. The achievement of that result can only be 
accomplished by a thorough public understanding of this prob¬ 
lem and a concerted public opinion which will not tolerate the 
stagnating influences that so often hamper the thousands upon 
thousands of honest officers who give long hours of arduous, 
illy rewarded labor, and sometimes their lives in an effort to 
combat the protected criminal. 

Therefore, I am most happy that Mr. Courtney Ryley Cooper 
has chosen to tell the story of crime as it exists in America and 
the efforts of the Division of Investigation to outwit and pun- 
is i t e violators of laws which come within its jurisdiction. 

ertainly, to my mind, there is no writing man more thoroughly 
equipped for this task. His interest in the Division of Investiga¬ 
tion ong antedates the spectacular events which, within the 
ast fevv >ears, have brought this enforcement arm more fully 
into public view. His knowledge of the inner workings of the 
lvision, his personal acquaintanceship with its wide-flung per¬ 
sonnel, his familiarity with the methods, aims and purposes are 
°n an equality with that of men who actually form its staff. 

eyond this lies a quarter of a century of studious interest 
C the crime problem. Naturally, in that length of time, Mr. 
ooper has gained opinions which ate distinctively his own. 
t is natural also that there should arise the differences of view¬ 
port common to any two men who view a problem from the 
tl t s ^ an ^point of actual contact. But in the main, I endorse 
-Actions which his various studies have produced, and I 
°o upon him as one of the best informed writers on this sub- 
Ject m America. 
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CHAPTER ONE 




Let us consider the subject of so-called organized crime from 
an angle which directly concerns ourselves. 

If you walked even a block today upon a crowded street, you 
brushed past persons with a police record. You may even have 
talked to ex-convicts and been none the wiser. 

If you attended a baseball game, or went to the theater, or 
rode on a crowded streetcar or subway train, you were un¬ 
doubtedly in the company of former prison inmates, perhaps 
ozens of them. Last night you may have danced to the music 
° * 8°°d orchestra in the best hotel in the city. It is a pos- 
si ity that some one of the group which entertained you gained 
his experience in a prison band. 

There is a certain amount of irony in the attitude of the 
average law-abiding man and woman toward crime and crimir 
n . a S " ma ^ e > with the responsibility of protectiveness, is ever 
a ert for the criminal face”, only to be amazed when the police 
r ai a house in his own neighborhood and take a bank-robbing 
crew to jail; they had always been so quiet and well behaved. 

e woman shivers every time she passes a police station and 
o ten will not even read crime news. But at some time during 
6 p S . da y> she meets a crook without knowing it. 

riminals do not spend their lives in secretiveness and solitude. 
e y are all about us, and, paradoxically, the more desperate 
T ai,e> more likel y they are to be in places where they 
^ Vl m ‘ x w * tk those who obey the laws. Our daily lives are 
otertwined with crime and its perpetrators. The dreamy-eyed 
jnanicutist who files away so enthusiastically at your nails may 
l 1 mk ‘ n 8 only of closing time, when she can hurry to meet 
e man whose "moll” she will eventually become, arranging 
IS ''de-outs, carrying his gun for him, fainting at the scene of 
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iglary to confuse pursuit. Provided this manicurist works 


in a shop of heavy patronage, it is almost certain that the very 
instruments which shape your finger nails have performed the 
same service for men who have known the cell block and the 
mess hall of prisons. Your tip after a hotel meal clinks in the 


same pocket with the gratuity of murderers and kidnapers. 
In the drugstore, the grocery store, the millinery shop, the hotel, 
the bank, the theater, the night club, the office where you work, 
everywhere your daily life is within the limits of a current 
where drift also men and women who have violated every law, 
from a minor infraction to murder. 


Therefore the underworld is not something which is hidden 
away; it is distinctly a part of our world as concerns looks, 
actions, and often places of residence. The name of John 
Hamilton, for instance, is high on the list of National Public 
Enemies. A member of the John Dillinger gang, his crimes ran 
from bootlegging to murder. Yet when the Chief of Police of 
South Bend, Indiana, went to arrest Hamilton for his first bank 
robbery, he did not go into some low dive where candles splut¬ 
tered and badly dressed sots slumped at rough tables. The Chief 
called the riot squad and led it down the street to within a few 
doors of his own home, where he took John Hamilton from a 
family dinner with relatives and friends. There was even that 
commonplace of any typical American dining-room scene, — a 
baby in its high chair. 


Again it must be impressed that men and women may "look 
like criminals” when they are dressed in prison gray. But in the 
clothes of the ordinary citizen, they look, act and seem like the 
rest of us. There is nothing so gullible as an honest man. A 
passport photograph invariably causes the laughing comment 
that all such pictures would turn a saint into a safecracker. 
But the original of that picture will believe that a police photo¬ 
graph, taken under almost identical conditions, represents the 
true reproduction of a person’s features. So to truly understand 
the present-day problems of crime, one must realize that the 
dangerous part of the underworld carries no banners announcing 
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occupation. Its members do not scowl fiercely, or wear their 
collars turned up about their necks, or cringe, unshaven and 
skulking, in the shadows. They go about as good citizens go 
about, well dressed and buoyant. They attend the same enter¬ 
tainments which give pleasure to the law-abiding. They have 
many of the same habits. They are interested in the same 
fashions; one of the hats left behind when machine guns rattled 
and the “moll” of a hunted man recently escaped police and 
Federal officers, was a Patou model. Given the money, you 11 find 
the public enemies of today at the horse show, at the fashionable 
resorts, in boxes at the races, and in the best hotels. All this 
leads to some amazing figures:' 

Out of every forty-two persons in the United States, one is 
either a convict, an ex-convict or possessed of a police record of 
arrest. That figure is a conservative minimum. In the files of the 


Identification Unit of the Division of Investigation are some 
four million, eight hundred thousand sets of criminal finger¬ 
prints. These represent about ninety per cent, of all persons 
arrested in the United States for offenses where conviction would 
merit jail sentences or worse.'In cases where innocence is proven, 
the law gives an accused person the right to demand the return 
of his fingerprints; therefore the deduction must be made that 
these prints represent guilt. 

Of these, one million, eight hundred thousand are repeat 
cards, representing arrests for more than one offense, thus 
leaving a total of three million individuals. Minor infractions, 
like overparking and the breaking of lesser municipal ordi¬ 
nances, are not listed. These persons have committed offenses 
from the worst of felonies on down the scale, and it will be 
shown later that the ranks of the desperate are filled as easily 
from the lesser grade of offenders as from the more serious. 

Out of these three million have been selected ten thousand 
men and women whose capture must be made by armed men. 
In other words, the necessity for arrest means that the raiding 
officers must be prepared with machine guns, automatic rifles 
and perhaps tear-gas guns in order to be properly armed for 
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Mfe battle which may follow. These are America’s Public 
Enemies. They include the criminal murderers as differentiated 
from those who have slain in passion: kidnapers, vicious ex¬ 
tortioners, confirmed bank robbers and hold-up men. Each of 
these ten thousand has from two to a dozen infractions of the 


most vicious nature recorded against him. They are listed in a 
separate file because they are consistent violators and their 
number is being augmented daily. All of them are qualified to 
lead a gang and most of them have done so at some time or 
another. 


A gang, it might be added, usually is composed of from five 
to eight principals, with at least four minor characters or 
hangers-on for each major member. Therefore, this file of ten 
thousand names in reality means an army of criminals far 
greater than the numerical strength as indicated by the cards. 
These arc the post-graduates of crime. The remainder of the 
three million might be called the general student body. It is a 
wise official who can prophesy which of them will remain 
dormant and which flare up into a life of banditry that will 
start the law enforcement bodies of the entire nation upon his 
trail. 

The dangerous criminal becomes such by a process of educa¬ 
tion. In practically every instance, he begins in a petty way, 
slowly becoming more vicious, until at last he is classed as a mad 
dog. Perhaps a case history will illustrate. Wilbur Underhill, 
known as the Tri-State Terror, is a good example. Catalogued 
by popular opinion as an "Oklahoma Outlaw”, he nevertheless 
was an excellent personification of crime as it exists today, for 
geographical boundaries have almost ceased to exist. A man 
may live in a certain locality, he may even commit his crimes 
in that locality, but, as shall be shown later in this book, his 
activities in reality are nation wide. But to Wilbur Underhill, 
his beginnings, his ascent — and his decline: 

That portion of the middle Southwest where the southeastern 
end of Kansas joins the southwestern end of Missouri, both of 
them flanked by the northern boundary of Oklahoma, is known 
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erally as the Tri-State Region. It is a country of varied 
activities; huge mines in the vicinity of Carthage and Joplin 
pour forth a great part of the national output of lead and 
zinc. Near by in Kansas are coal-mining centers. To the south, 
in the Osage Hills, are tremendous oil fields, while scattered 
everywhere are rich grazing and farm lands. The country is 
prosperous; the population is as mixed as are the vocations. 

Wilbur Underhill was of German-American parentage, tall, 
gray-eyed, with unruly light brown hair — in appearance only 
one of thousands of average American small-town young men. 

If one looks hard enough at the pictures of him taken while in 
prison, one may believe his mouth to be cruel, his jaws to 
possess heavy lumps of determination arid his eyes a sinister 
directness. Tet in ordinary life, those same gray eyes could have 
carried a certain air of wistfulness, and the lips an almost im¬ 
perceptible droop which might have indicated youthful melan¬ 
cholia. Appearances run that way; your own mood accounts 
greatly for the manner in which you see a thing. 


It was about 1918 when Underhill found his way into crime. 
He began in the same manner in which most present-day 
criminals began — on the fringe of prohibition. He had grown 
up in the vicinity of Picher, Oklahoma. It was a mining town 
like many of the others in the community, with its consequent 
shacklike speak-easies, and its inevitable drinking parties. The 
boy made a few extra dollars by selling moonshine. 

Naturally, a bootlegger himself, he met others higher in the 
business. In those days much of the liquor of the Tri-State 
region came from the stills of the Osage Hills. Good roads and 
the oil business have changed this country considerably in the 
last fifteen years; it no longer bears so sinister a reputation as 
a bandit hide-out. In Underhill’s youth, however, it was pos¬ 
sible for anyone who dealt in liquor to meet there a cross 
section of national crime. The wild stretches of the Osages then 
afforded a hide-out for some of the most notorious bandits of 
the country, to say nothing of the crooks which had come from 
every part of the nation to prey upon oil-rich Indians, willing 
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spend their petroleum royalties upon anything from a fifty- 
room mansion of which they used only the kitchen, to a con¬ 
fidence game. As for the source of most liquor, it came from 
the "estate” of Henry Grammer. 

This man controlled an empire. A privately owned power 
plant lighted up the dense section of forest growth where 
criminals from a dozen penitentiaries ran his stills. Armed 
guards patrolled the limits of this domain, warning away any 
casuals who might stray in the direction of the liquor plants. 
Deliveries were made by motor car, driven by ex-convicts. 
Sometimes they were faithful to the confidence which Henry 
Grammer had in them. Sometimes they hi-jacked the liquor with 
the aid of a confederate and sold it themselves. Shortly after 
he began peddling, Wilbur Underhill saw that there was more 
money to be made by selling cargoes of moonshine, instead of 
bottles, so he joined in one of these hi-jacking enterprises, 
splitting the profits with the driver. Then, having been success¬ 
ful, he hi-jacked a truck by himself. He had now moved up in 


crime. 

In reading the files of the Department of Justice, one is 
amazed at the short space of time in which a comparative 
novice in crin^ becomes a professional, and the equally brief 
interim which elapses from his amateur days to the moment 
when he can call big bandits by their first names and possess 
an acquaintanceship which extends deep into the underworld. 
At nineteen, Wilbur Underhill knew most of the men who used 
Henry Grammer’s place as a hide-out. Soon he was to extend 
his acquaintance. The police of Joplin, Missouri, arrested him on 
a charge of burglary and proved their case. Underhill went to 
Missouri State Penitentiary under a sentence of two years. 

He was less than twenty years old. Not two years before he 
had been a gawky boy, yet to sell his first bottle of liquor. 
Even now, sitting by the window as the train wound along the 
bluffs of the Missouri River toward Jefferson City and the 
walled prison which awaited him, he appeared only an im¬ 
mature, sad-eyed young fellow with no apparent evidences of 
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a criminal instinct. His voice was pleasant, lie smiled easily — 
except for long moments when he stared outward at the murky 
flow of the eddying Missouri, and that slight droop came to his 
well-formed lips. Yet this quiet boy with the unruly, light 
brown hair already was known to a hundred vicious outlaws of 
the Osage hide-out area as one who listened eagerly to every 
tale of criminal exploits, and who could be depended upon for 
cold, incisive action in the commission of a crime. 

His time in Jefferson City was spent in the usual activities 
of any man who looks forward to a criminal career. He told 
the chaplain what a good man he was going to be when he got 
out, meanwhile cementing friendships with other convicts and 
gaining from them an increased knowledge of how to break 
the law. He failed, however, to learn one thing — how to keep 
away from the police. Therefore, within a year of his release, 
he was back in the penitentiary upon another sentence, this time 
for five years upon the more serious charge of armed robbery. 
He served only a part of his sentence. On his first trip he had 
learned from older men the wisdom of supposedly good be¬ 
havior. It is prison sagacity to bribe guards, indulge in secret 
writing to pals outside the walls, or engage in the hundred and 
one forms of smuggling which constantly go Oi. iside a prison. 
That is all accomplished in secrecy and what the warden does 
not know makes no appearance on a record or upon an applica¬ 
tion for parole. But only the foolish or desperate openly break 
prison rules, or make preparations for an escape, thus endanger¬ 
ing early release through clemency. Wilbur Underhill played 
his game with finesse and was free long before the legal expira¬ 
tion of his sentence. 

One day, shortly afterward, four men drove up to a bank 
in a small Oklahoma town and alighted from their car. It was 
noontime, only a few depositors were in the bank, and one 
officer was on duty; the rest were at luncheon. One of the four 
men stayed with the car, another took up a position as guard 
near the door; the other two went into the bank. Soon they ran 
forth, tossed money bags into the tonneau and shouted for 
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^eed. The guard clambered in behind them, the driver jammed 
his foot against the accelerator, the car rounded the corner in 
a swirl of reddish Oklahoma dust and was gone. Then the wires 
sang with the news that Ray Terrill and Matt and George 
Kimes, notorious bandits, had pulled off another bank robbery 
This time, however, they had a fourth man in the gang, a young 

e ow of about twenty-five, with gray eyes and light brown, 
unruly hair. Once more Wilbur Underhill had "stepped up.” 

To the law-abiding it perhaps seems a difficult process for 
a man to become a member of a notorious gang. In reality, its 
counterpart in ordinary life would be that of the ambitious 
young man who works in the grocery store in a small town and 
who knows everyone. He is alert and eager, he forms friend¬ 
ships easily and impresses those whom he knows as a person with 
executive ability. Soon another and bigger grocery store starts 
down the street, and a surprised town finds the young man is 
one of the partners. It is exactly the same in crime. Acquaint¬ 
anceships stretch through the criminal world to an even greater 
extent than they do in law-abiding society. A good citizen, as 
a general rule, need know only those whom it pleases him to 
know. A criminal wants to know everybody, the good so that 
they can appear as character or alibi witnesses for him in case 
of a trial, and the bad because they are his business associates, 
the members of his Criminalis Club. 

Underhill had met the Kimes boys and Ray Terrill in hi¬ 
jacking days. Now, graduated into more desperate fields of 
endeavor, he had appeared to them a capable partner. So Wilbur 
Underhill, alias Henry Wilbur became a bank robber and rode 
with the Ternll-Kimes gang upon many a desperate mission. 
At last, however, they split. The Kimes boys and Terrill said 
it was because Underhill had a murder complex and eternally 

begged for the privilege of killing someone. Underhill struck 
out for himself. 




It was Christmas Eve. Tn a drugstore in Okmulgee, Oklahoma, 
George Fee, a clerk, was alone behind the counter when a tall, 
well-built young man with gray eyes, wide jaws and unruly 
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brown hair came into the store. He walked to the waiting clerk 

and raised an automatic pistol. 

"Reach!” he commanded. Fee gave a surprised laugh. 

"Why — what kind of a Christmas joke is this?” he asked. 

"I said to reach!” the gray-eyed man commanded. Fee was 
slow in obeying. There was a spurt of flame, a coughing gasp 
from the wounded clerk, and he crumpled to the floor. The 
man rifled the cash register and ran out of the store, leaving 
Fee dying behind him; the clerk lived only long enough to give 
a description. Now Wilbur Underhill was a murderer, and as 
such the police of Tulsa, Oklahoma, recognized him on the 
streets a week later and arrested him. He was taken to Okmulgee 
and there placed in jail. 

This time his attitude toward imprisonment underwent a 
change. Good behavior went by the boards. Underhill sent word 
that he needed the help of some of his old pals. 

The average person wonders just how a man in jail gets to 
see the persons he wants and needs. Again it is simple. Often it 
is worked through some relative, and in a manner almost ap¬ 
proaching the casual: 

"Mother, when you go back home, call up Joe Smith and tell 
him I wish he’d drop by and see me, will you?” 

Unfortunately for those who believe that the only sacred 
word in the world is "Mother”, it often happens that the female 
parent of a criminal knows that her imprisoned son does not 
want to see Joe Smith in order to discuss the Bible. On the other 
hand, there are many times when she, as well as other relatives, 
enter innocently into conspiracies which later jolt their faith 
in human nature and human offspring. A guilty man in trouble 
does not care whom he uses. His psychology is exactly that of a 
child who will fasten a family infraction on his own sister if 
he, himself, can evade a spanking. Underhill, like any other 
guilty murderer who wanted to be free, finally found a way to 
bring a Joe Smith to the criss-crossed grating of the jail through 
which they talked. There were other visits. Perhaps, during one 
of them, the guard may have looked the other way; that often 
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found to have happened just prior to a jail break or prison 
escape. At any rate, Underhill went back to his cell with saws 
concealed in his clothing. Shortly after that, he cut through the 
bars of his enclosure, likewise sawed the bars of the window, 
and dropped to the ground on a rope made of bed sheets. One 
more exploit had been added to his career. 


*SL 


Officers who chase criminals work on the theory of the 
homing instinct. They felt sure that Underhill would return 
sometime to Picher. This he did and walked into a trap, only 
to shoot his way out of it. An innocent man fell as a result of 
the speeding bullets, Earl O’Neal, an oil worker. Underhill 
had committed another murder. But the officers got him again, 
and this time visitors were watched more closely. Underhill was 
sentenced to spend the rest of his life in the Oklahoma State 
Penitentiary at McAlester for the Fee killing with the other 
charge yet to be tried. 


Now he had become truly a desperado, with the probability 
that he would be sent to the chair for the murder of O’Neal. 
So he attempted an escape, only to fail, and was placed in solitary 
confinement. That did not last long, soon he not only was out 
of the solitary cell, but outside the walls, and working with a 
guarded gang on road construction. You may ask why this 
happened. The answer is that a prison is only as efficiently 
managed as the voters who are supposed to stand guard over 
our public officials. 


Suddenly, as the men marched along, Underhill slipped out 
of line and into a clump of bushes. The convicts continued to 
march, silent, giving no sign that a man was missing from their 
ranks. They call such an action the "criminal code.” It is in 
reality fear fear that a convict pal of the escaped prisoner 
will knife them, or the desperado himself be waiting to settle 
the matter when the term is done and both meet in freedom. 
But at last a guard shouted. Underhill was missing. 

It was then that the escaped convict ran out of the brush, 
upon a jagged, dodging course, and headed for the bluff of a 
river. There, with the crack of rifles sounding behind him, he 
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'-^sleaped into the water, diving at frequent intervals to escape 
the bullets which were splashing about him. At last he climbed 
out uninjured on the other side of the river and headed into the 
scrub oak. Guards sometimes are notoriously bad shots. 

A short time later, the desperado reached Wichita, Kansas, 
where he took up his residence in a hotel, to all appearances 
merely one of the dozens of farmers, oil workers, ranchers and 
business men who frequented the place. He was well clothed. 
He had sufficient money. How all this happened is a part of the 
criminal existence which must be explained later; it too is 
simple. Then a robbery occurred in Wichita and someone in the 
hotel reported having seen stolen goods in Underhill’s room. 

By this time, of course, the man was armed. The love of a 
criminal for guns is almost an obsession. One often does not 
suffice. There seems to be a greed for them, which sometimes 
results in as many as eight or ten shotguns, several machine guns 
and a dozen pistols being found in a bandit’s possession. Under¬ 
hill was a perfect specimen of this sort. Guns were his hobby; 
he loved them, pored over them, toyed with them like a man 
with a pack of cards. He spent long hours in target practice, 
with a tree for an imaginary man, and anything from a machine 
gun to an extra-magazined Luger as his weapon, as he played 
at killing. Then make-believe became reality. Merle Colvcr, a 
Wichita policeman, came to Underhill’s room to question him 
regarding the reported possession of stolen goods. The bandit 
opened the door with one hand and with the other grasped an 
automatic pistol. Colver had no time to ask questions. He fell 
mortally wounded, and other policemen hurrying to his aid 
caught the murderer as he sought to escape. Since Kansas has no 
law providing for capital punishment, Underhill promptly 
pleaded guilty to the killing of the policeman, thereby being 
sent to Lansing prison for life; otherwise he might have been 
returned to Oklahoma and been executed for the O’Neal 
murder. 

So again he was in jail and working to be free. On Memorial 
Day, 1933, there was a prison break, the details of which must 
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?me much later in this volume. Underhill "crushed out” with 


ten other convicts. Now, with some twelve years of crime 
development behind him, he plunged into a career of bank 


robbery, assault, hold-ups and murder in the three States. Once, 
armed with a machine gun, he halted the car in which he had 
been fleeing from officers and stepping forth, waved them 
closer, as if begging them to come on and be killed. With other 
companions, he actually drove the officers out of a town, then 
with the law at bay, rode up and down the streets, driving 
citizens within their houses. He even robbed banks by the 
expedient of loading the safe onto a truck and carting it away. 
At last he became so dangerous that even hardened bank robbers 
became fearful and excused themselves from teaming up with 
him. Finally he was identified as a violator of various Federal 
laws. This put the United States Government on his trail. A 
determined hunt began. 

For a time it seemed in vain. Protected by the wide range 
of criminal acquaintanceship which he possessed, Underhill 
was always a jump ahead of the officers. Perhaps it made him 
even more daring; he entered the town of Coalgate, Oklahoma, 
one day with Hazel Hudson, a childhood sweetheart, and a 
member of the family from which sprang the Jarrett gang of 
bank robbers. There he was married. Then with his bride he 


vanished. 

But the net drew slowly tighter. One cold, drizzly night in 
late December, 1933, word came that the Tri-State Terror, as 
he now was known, with his wife and some pals, was in a house 
at Shawnee, Oklahoma. 

The information had come at midnight. Two hours later, 
after a wild forty-three mile drive from Oklahoma City, seven 
Special Agents, and eight police officers and deputy sheriffs 
crept toward the house, from a point some distance away 
where they had left their three automobiles. 

A block from the house, darkened except for the northeast 
bedroom where the curtains were raised, the main body of the 
posse split, half to approach from one side, half from the other. 
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permit a cross fire if necessary. Then men with gas guns 
were detailed to cover the front and rear. Wilbur Underhill 
now bore the title which passes so swiftly from head to head 
these days — Public Enemy Number 1. 

The creeping approach began. No one spoke; each was 
guided only by the faint rustling sound of the moving men 
to his right and left. Then a dog began to bark from an 
adjoining yard. 

"That damned dog!” whispered a deputy. 

"Hurry!” came in a low tone from the Special Agent in 
charge. "That dog’ll warn him — ” 

Crouched, they ran forward. Then the Special Agent in 
charge straightened, his sub-machine gun in readiness. Before 
him, not fifty feet away, outlined in the light of the room of 
the raised window shade, stood Wilbur Underhill. 

He was in his underwear, apparently making ready for bed. 
Within reach, upon a near-by table, the Special Agent could 
see two converted Luger pistols, each capable of firing thirty- 
one shots with machine-gun speed. 

"This is the law!” shouted the Special Agent. "Put your 
hands up, Wilbur. And don’t reach for those guns!” 

The desperado stood perfectly still for almost a second. 
Then spasmodically he whirled to the right and grasped the 
two Lugers. Again the agents shouted; the answer of the 
Terror was to bring the guns into firing position and pull 
their triggers. Instantly yellow-streaked fire burst forth from 
half a dozen spots in the darkness. Underhill staggered and 
fell to the floor. 

"We got him!” shouted a deputy. 

"Stay back there!” The Special Agent in command was a 
veteran of many such battles. Then, "Didn’t I tell you? He’s 
on his feet again.” 

The Terror had risen, both Lugers blazing. Now there were 
fifteen guns to answer his shots. Suddenly aid came to Under¬ 
hill from the front end of the house. A pal, Ralph Rowe, had 
seized a weapon and had begun firing. 
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The night was now a hideous rattle, stabbed by the screams 
of Underhill’s woman. But still the battle continued, Rowe 
and Underhill now out of sight, but continuing to fire never¬ 
theless, while the darkness outside was slashed by the flame 
of machine guns, pistols, automatic rifles. 

The deadly spurts which had been coming from the front 
window ceased; Rowe had been wounded and was out of the 
battle. Underhill rose from his hiding place and with a burst 
of fire, emptied his Lugers into the drizzling night. Then for 
the briefest part of an instant, he stood immobile. His machine 
gun and shotguns were in his automobile, locked in the garage. 
Momentarily beaten at the game of killing, upon which he 
had practised so long, the man staggered from the impact of 
a bullet, then with amazing strength leaped for the door lead¬ 
ing to a hallway. Again the Special Agent shouted a com¬ 
mand: 

"He’s headed out — on a get-away!” 

Guns converged on the front veranda. The door opened. A 
dim, grayish form showed faintly as Underhill leaped from 
the house to the steps, then outward. Again the drive of bullets 
began, automatics, pistols, the deathly rattle of sub-machine 
guns. Wilbur Underhill slumped in a stumbling fall, only to 
straighten and again go onward. Once more the posse cut him 
down. But once more he rose — and vanished around the side 
of a neighboring house. 

Then the slow search began. Flashlights poked their white 
beams into every unlocked garage in the neighborhood, every 
corner, every open cellarway. The hunt was fruitless. Blood¬ 
hounds were hurriedly brought from town. The drizzle had 
become a downpour now; they circled aimlessly, baying their 
inability to pick up a scent. Meanwhile Sheriff Stanley Rogers 
of Oklahoma City, with another posse, was cruising the streets. 
He heard a rumor that a man who staggered had been seen 
at the rear door of a downtown furniture store. He hurried 
there with his men. Once more flashlights pointed a way. 
There, sprawled on a bed which had been set up as a furniture 
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iibit, they found the hunted man, his body torn by thirteen 
bullets; three of them had caused vital wounds. Yet it was 
nearly a week before the Tri-State Terror died. 

The story of Underhill, as I have told it in detail, seems un¬ 
usual. However, the only modification necessary to make it 
applicable to any one of the spectacular cases which have 
occupied public attention within the last few years, is to change 
the names and locale. The formula is the same, whether the 
place be New York, San Francisco, New Orleans or Chicago. 

In a measure, the history of Wilbur Underhill is even the history 
of A1 Capone; certainly there could be no two men apparently 
more widely separated in the field of crime. But let us compare 
them: 

Underhill started as a small-time bootlegger. Capone started 
as a hanger-on around the Five Points in New York. Underhill 
widened his acquaintanceship among criminals. Capone finally 
became known among gangsters in New York as a tough man 
in a fight and was taken to Chicago as a hoodlum. Both Under¬ 
hill and Capone grew into enemies of society through a slow 
climb of the ladder; this writer can remember the days when 
Al Capone was only a ' capper”, procurer and manager for the 
Four Deuces saloon and brothel at Number 2222 South Wabash 
Avenue in Chicago. I saw him there a dozen times, coat collar 
turned up on winter nights, hands deep in pockets as he fell 
in step with a passer-by and mumbled: 

"Say, Pal, want to drink some good beer? Got some nice- 
looking girls inside here — ” 

Both Capone and Underhill were at one time merely mem¬ 
bers of the three million small timers from which graduate the 
Ten Thousand. Thus dangerous crime becomes a mammoth 
grab bag, and no one knows which man out of the tremendous 
number of candidates will become the one who, seemingly within 
a short time, takes his position on the first page as a national 
menace. 


MINlSr^ 


CHAPTER TWO 




A LONG-ESTABLISHED tradition demands that one speak kindly 
of the dead; nevertheless, it becomes necessary to lay one more 
wreath of thistles upon the unrevered grave of Prohibition. 
The present crime set-up with its vast underground tendrils of 
acquaintanceship, "connections”, persons "wired in” to courts 
and police departments, is directly traceable to this experiment. 
All in a few years it transformed the United States from a place 
of low-brow crime to a land where crime became a cohesive 
affair of high speed and far-reaching accomplishments. Before 
that, the worst that could be said of any community was that 
it was a "good town”, which meant in thieves’ slang that it was 
an abiding place of crooks. 

Good towns were not at all infrequent twenty-five years 
ago. There was often little effort at concealment. Some cities 
were even proud of the fact, insisting that it was better to be 
a good town and thus have a low crime percentage, than to 
attempt to fight the criminal element. A matter of argument; 
nevertheless, many cities ran their police departments upon these 
lines and the ones which did it honestly at least served one use¬ 
ful purpose. They knew where to lay their hands on crooks 
when they were wanted. 

Kansas City, in my younger days as a police reporter, was 
such a town. Often in the grimy old police headquarters down 
at Fourth and Main streets, I would glance up from my type¬ 
writer, to wave a greeting to some nationally known pickpocket 
as he came slowly up the iron stairway from the street, worn 
slick by the passage of the criminals of the city. 

Perhaps it would be Pinky Blitz, whose front view and pro¬ 
file glared from the Rogues Galleries of a half hundred cities; 
or Milwaukee Whitey, or Memphis Thin; sooner or later they 
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iade their way up those worn iron stairs and went in to 




report to the Chief of Police. 


This was a truce with crime. Quite true, in those days, a 
farmer, fresh from the sale of his hogs at the stockyards, could 
go down on "the Row”, and be deprived of his every possession 
in some bawdy joint. Gullible souls from the rural districts often 
were sold the Union Station or the Intercity Viaduct; one pur¬ 
chaser even put up a barricade and endeavored to collect tolls. 
Trusting souls who chanced by Twelfth and Summit streets 
where the street car line switched its trams for the return jour¬ 
ney, and the crew often left them unmanned while they drank 
a cup of coffee in a near-by restaurant, sometimes found them¬ 
selves mixed up in big business. It all might come about through 
a chance meeting with two affable gentlemen who pointed out 
the advantage of owning a streetcar and collecting a nickel from 
everybody who wanted to ride on it. All this could be accom¬ 
plished by a payment of fifty dollars to the confidence men, the 
difficulty arriving when the new owner endeavored to start 
upon his money-making journey and the crew ran from the 
restaurant, shouting for the police. And once, some engaging 
souls sold the entire seating capacity of the Blues’ ball park to 
various individuals who had been reading in the newspapers 
about a predicted end of the world, and therefore were willing 
to pay two dollars apiece for reserved seats from which they 
wouldn’t miss a thing. 

All that happened in Kansas City, and much more. There 
were heads to be cracked on Saturday night, when "the Row” 
was a raucous place of mechanical player pianos, wide open 
houses of prostitution and saloons by the dozen. I gained quite 
a knowledge of first aid by helping the police surgeons when 
the emergency hospital at headquarters was jammed with cases 
of every sort, from the girl who had swallowed a half dozen 
antiseptic tablets to make her lover feel sorry, to the Bohemian, 
fresh from a throat-slashing bee, down in the "Wettest Block.” 

Y « lt was a town of low-caliber crime; the police monument 
carried only a few names of those who had been killed in the 
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of duty. And few indeed were the persons who could com¬ 
plain that their pockets had been picked — a source of tre¬ 
mendous revenue for crooks in those days. The reason lay in 
those trudging steps upon the long iron stairway, by men like 
Pinky Blitz. This was a gamewhich crime and the police played 
side by side, with certain set rules of procedure. 

Identification was difficult before the advent of the finger¬ 
print into general police usage. There was only the Bertillon sys¬ 
tem, the fallacies of which shall be described later, and the 
Rogues Gallery pictures, most of which, due to poor fixing 
chemicals, complicated the problem of identity by a swift process 
of fading. Unless a complainant had an extremely good descrip¬ 
tion of the man who had robbed him, conviction was almost 
impossible. 

Therefore, Pinky Blitz, when he needed money, would take 
a tour away from Kansas City. He would pick pockets where 
he chose, and when he became afraid of the law, he would 
return and make the trip up the iron stairway, to inform the 
police that he was back home and happy. The police then would 
go through the formula of telling Pinky Blitz that they ex¬ 
pected him to obey the laws while he was in town, and in the 
event of a complaint from another city, naming him as a partic¬ 
ipant in some pocket-picking bee, he must live up to the rules 
of the game by coming down to headquarters and giving him¬ 
self up to the visiting officers. All this was done; it was a matter 
of honor. This was the routine of the average good town; true, 
there were places where bribery flourished, but it was to a degree 
petty. Bawdy houses bribed the officer on the beat to forget 
a fight between some young college gentlemen and a group 
of ladies in Parlor A. Saloons indulged in more direct means 
than simply handing out a "bucket of suds” to the cop on the 
beat for the privilege of staying open after midnight. Gambling 
houses often slipped the sergeant a few dollars to forget that 
the place existed, or better still, let him win on his day off. 
Graft flowed into police pockets from a hundred different petty 
sources, as it still does. But rarely indeed did anyone dare to 
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money from a bank robber, a kidnaper or a murderer. 
The Schmidt-Rauf scandals in San Francisco, the Becker affair 
and other scandals of New York could not touch what must 
have been the condition around Chicago under Al Capone. 

The foregoing is no nostalgic plea for the good old days of 
the good town; even then such cities were looked upon as very 
wicked. And lest it be thought that Kansas City has been 
singled out for especially hard treatment, may I apologize? This 
was done only because I lived there when times were different 
and therefore can make comparisons. 

The "Wettest Block” is gone from the present-day Kansas 
City, and the Slav from the packing-house district must cut his 
wife’s throat without the accompaniment of a player piano. The 
big drama of the old days, when a fanatic named Adam God 
went berserk down by police headquarters and started a gunfight 
which ended in the death of police and civilians alike, is dimmed 
by general machine-gun killings. A judge and a grand jury have 
insisted that there is a definite alliance between crime and the 
police, brought about through the infiltration of bootleg days. 
And in a recent political campaign, the charge was made that 
at least twenty-five ex-convicts were on the police payroll.' 

Again, it must be said that Kansas City has not been singled 
out as a horrible example. It has just been unfortunate enough 
to be the scene of spectacular events; National figures in crime 
have stalked across the first pages of newspapers as having been 
active there. Yet, in the main, it is no different from any one 
of twenty other cities of its size. And by its own announce¬ 
ment, it no longer is a good town. 

In fact there are no really good towns any more, as viewed 
by the old standards. Prohibition made most cities good towns, 
hut upon a different basis. Where formerly a crook might 
remain in a city as long as he committed no crime, he now may 
reside in the town, and even be a captain of a gang which 
Preys upon that city, if he is properly "wired in.” Dutch 
Schultz of New York remained free while the twenty thou¬ 
sand police of New York "sought him”, a condition which 
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Inspector Valentine of that city declared impossible 
tremendous political influence. 

Time was when the politician found other ways of making 
a living than by feeding on the proceeds of robbery and murder. 
Today, however, the control of a police department is a prize 
to be sought by any possible means. I have in mind the at¬ 
tempted soldering of a political hook-up through a kidnaping 
in a middle western city. The father of the stolen child had 
political affiliations, an association greatly desired by the ruling 
gangster. 

Evidently the kidnapers were amateurs; they had not made 
the usual check-up of bank balances and business associations 
so necessary to a successful job. They had employed no expert 
fingerman, usually a “friend” of the family, to give full de¬ 
tails on the plans of the house, habits, and above all, financial 
resources. So they had demanded an amount of ransom seem¬ 
ingly impossible for the family to raise. 

It was late at night when the gangster went to the stricken 
parent. He listened to the ransom demands. 

“You haven’t got that much money,” he said. 

“Of course I haven’t. I never will have.” 

“Just sit tight,” was the answer. “I’ll fix it for you.” 

The gangster went back to his office and called his “enforc¬ 
ers.” This was following the passage of the beer bill, but there 
were still enforcers — and still are. At that time, they were 
busily engaged in trying to make every popstand, small restau¬ 
rant, pool hall and lunch stand in the town sell a brand of beer 
generally believed to have come from Al Capone’s old brewer¬ 
ies near Chicago. Now, however, the enforcers had a different 
job. They must raise the money to pay a kidnap ransom. 

Out into the town they went. Slot-machine owners were as¬ 
sessed fifty dollars apiece. One asked why. The reply was: 

“My God, you know the kid’s father, don’t you? Don’t you 
want to get 'wired in’?” 

They went to the beer parlors, to the dance halls, to the 
several hundred little doorway race-track betting joints, the 
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•lrooms, the cigar stores with their back-room poker gamk 
hey invaded the bigger gambling halls. The answer to a de¬ 
murrer was always the same: 



Listen. The guy’s a politician. Use your head.” 

In the morning, the ransom money had been raised, furnished 
by the city’s underworld. When the kidnapers were finally 
caught and arresting officers sought to call the head of the 
police department, the telephone was answered by the gangster 
in the official s absence. He often dropped into headquarters 
this way. 

Be sure you bring back that ransom dough,” he com¬ 
manded. 


Again, I am reminded of another town, changed by prohibi¬ 
tion. A mobster politician had been slaughtered a few days 
before by the machine guns of an opposing faction. The chief 
of police was discussing the matter. 

You know, when you come to think of it, Johnny gave his 
life for the good of this city,” he said, with a degree of senti¬ 
mentality. "He was killed because he wouldn’t let the hoodlums 
take over the town. I’ve got the information that a bunch of 
big-time crooks went to Johnny and told him that they wanted 
to work here. But he wouldn’t have it. He told them he’d run 
them all in the river. So they machine-gunned him.” 

It is the belief of the average citizen that a police chief con¬ 
trols the life of a city as concerns crooks. The naivete of the 
official’s statement, however, reveals a different system. In at 
least one town, the big crook goes to see the ruling politician, 
and the police have nothing to say. That, sadly enough, is the 
condition of officials in other cities as well. Their jobs are de¬ 
pendent upon the whim of the man who controls them; they 
can merely obey orders. 

It might be interesting, for instance, if figures could be pub¬ 
lished, setting forth just how much stolen money was put forth 
by a certain gang of bank robbers for their year or so of com¬ 
parative immunity after a prison escape, and during which time 
they reported almost daily to a ruling politician. To do that, 
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^course, would necessitate the opening of this gangster- 
politician’s books, and that no one ever has been able to do. It 
would be more interesting to name the city, except that it 
would cause so many unpleasant denials' which, incidentally, 
would not come from the police. In fact, those law-enforce¬ 
ment officers might relish an upheaval. After all, it is the po¬ 
litically protected crook who sometimes kills policemen — 
and gets away with it. The loud outcry would come from those 
good friends of criminality, the best citizens in town. Provided, 
of course, that they belonged to some high-minded civic or¬ 
ganization dedicated to making the name of their fair city 
known round the world. 

It all sums up to the dollar. Let a city reek with crime and 
you’ll never hear of it through a business booster organization. 
But if you work on a newspaper which believes in telling the 
truth, you will see delegation after delegation of snivelling, 
hypocritical men filing into the office of the managing editor 
to protest against the statement that the police department is 
run by politicians who have sold out to the criminal element. 
They will say it is unfair to the city. And grossly untrue. But 
above all, it is bad for business. A few more days of such pub¬ 
licity and women will be afraid to come downtown to do their 
shopping. And, unless the campaign ends, they will, regret¬ 
fully, of course, be obliged to withdraw their advertising. 
Unhappily, there are few managing editors who can tell these 
delegations to go to hell and take their advertising with them. 

Most of the cities which are now bound and gagged as con¬ 
cerns law enforcement, were centers of bootleg activities for 
large contributing territories during prohibition. The systems 
enforced there spread to the nation, a tremendous massing of 
underworld information coupled with the welding of criminal 
elements until now the paths of crime encompass America. 
Most of it came about through the development of the "fix.” 

No matter what else may be said of prohibition, the violation 
of liquor laws could not possibly have succeeded without the 
wide use of bribery or political pressure. Liquor runners in the 
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West learned which law-enforcement officers could be handle 
along the "greased trail” leading up from Mexico. On the 
Pacific Coast, information came from both north and south. 
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The Middle West got? it from Canada and from Louisiana, Mis¬ 
sissippi and Florida — wherever boats landed with liquor and 
sent their cargoes inland by automobile. The Atlantic Coast 
received it as the result of the workings of rum row and the 
motor-truck movements from the Canadian border. But no 
matter how much political pressure there might be, and how 
much bribery, it was inevitable that many persons should go 
to the penitentiary, if for no other reason than through the 
double-crossing of one gang by another. 

Many of the men who had taken up bootlegging were new 
to general crime. True, they were fixers, pay-off men, hi¬ 
jackers, racketeers, rod and machine gunners, but at heart, 
they considered themselves business men, in the trade of sup¬ 
plying a certain well-defined want. Many of them were highly 
intelligent; numerous college-educated persons turned to boot¬ 
legging during the fat years. In prison these men met persons 
of lower intelligence who boasted of their success in robbing 
banks or sticking up payrolls. The idea appealed to the new¬ 
comers. 

In the first place, the rewards of prohibition had begun to 
wear out. It was becoming a sap’s racket. Therefore, when the 
bank robber talked of the joy of crashing a "tin box” in some 
Pennsylvania town, or a "con” man reveled in memory over 
the squeal of a sucker, students who were far more intelligent 
than their professors listened intently. Here were new rackets, 
different rackets, to which the same ideas of organization could 
be applied as had been used in prohibition. 

Add to this the natural attraction of criminality to the "big 
shots” of the racketeering world, as they traveled from one 
race track to another, from Saratoga to Tia Juana and back 
to the Hialeah course in Florida, and you have another beginning 
of fraternization. Common crooks met Al Capones at prize 
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jblrooms. The two types of criminality mingled and 
changed views. Again the intelligent learned from the slower - 
witted — for until prohibition, the average criminal was below 
par in mentality. 

Now a new type of man has taken up crime — men who 
began by dealing bottles off the hip and who have graduated 
to robbing banks. Time was when a petty larceny thief could 
be listed as that for the rest of his life — crime ran according 
to the grade of intelligence. But with the resort-loving, gam¬ 
bling-mad, race-track-following criminal of the new type, there 
is a diversity bounded only by the criminal’s intelligence. They 
carry with them into wider fields all the information which 
bootlegging had given them about how to bribe a jail guard, 
or silence a policeman, or find the Number One Man in a good 
town. They knew what lawyers to get when in trouble and 
how to have guns smuggled into jail cells. They were perfect 
exponents of a merger, by which fraternities built up for boot¬ 
legging were thrown into combine with other forms of crooked¬ 
ness. It is this situation which the country faces today and 
which the average citizen discusses by asking what can be done 
when the police departments are full of crooks. 

In that, the average citizen, as usual, is thoroughly wrong. 
Police departments are not full of crooks. They are mainly full 
of honest men who resent the burdens under which they labor 
but are powerless to do anything about it. Within the last two 
years, it has been my privilege to examine certain confidential 
information which has led me backstage into the workings of 
nearly every large police department in America. I have found 
evidences of crookedness, true. But they have been sufficiently 
scattered to prove that the main body of law-enforcement of¬ 
ficers is eager and willing to seize a crook when freed from 
the command of someone in power to "go easy.” 

These records, in many instances, are ones of whole-hearted 
cooperation. In other cases, they show that cooperation was 
given because there was no other course. At least there was 
coalition, and when it occurred, the criminal inevitably was 
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ght. Out of those captured, only one in twenty managed, in 
spite of all the resources of the underworld, to escape convic¬ 
tion. These were the records of a vast power which slowly has 
been building, to a great degree in comparative secrecy, until 
it now can take its place as a stanchion to strengthen the local 
law-enforcement agencies of the nation. It is the Division of 
Investigation of the United States Department of Justice. 

There are no politics in this organization. During its ten 
years of life under its present administration, there has not 
been even a hint of scandal. Largely an investigative unit until 
a few years ago, it achieved great growth with the passing of 
the national kidnaping laws, following the tragedy of the 
Lindbergh baby. Last year, mainly through the efforts of 
Homer S. Cummings, Attorney General of the United States, 
it was given even more weapons in the form of new and badly 
needed statutes. Much of this volume will be devoted to its 
various cases, the way in which they have been solved and the 
manner in which the culprits have been sent to prison. By a 
study of them, the average citizen can understand what should 
be expected of his own police department, and what will come 
to pass when the proper sort of interest in civic affairs brings 
about changes so necessary to the administration of local law- 
enforcement bodies. He also will learn that much of the outcry 
for a “national police” or an “American Scotland Yard” is 
just so much flimflam. But first theie must be an exposition 
of what the Division of Investigation really consists/ 

In thirty strategic points in the United States and others in 
its possessions, one can find the outposts of the Division of In¬ 
vestigation. Sometimes the “field office” as it is called, will be 
in a Federal building; more often it will be found tucked away 
in a business block, with no apparent connection with crime 
save the lettering on the door. Within the offices one finds no 
uniforms, no visible display of guns, no persons of the police 
type. Instead, there are only the evidences of the usual business 
office: young women at typewriters and busy young men work¬ 
ing over desks, upon which sometimes are stacked heavy, 
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looking, these files. Yet they often represent the reports from 
a nation-wide band of investigators, whose inexorability rapidly 
is becoming a national tradition. 

A tour of the field offices would reveal comparatively few 
persons more than forty years old. Thirty would be nearer the 
average age; men with color still left in their cheeks, and a 
certain air of youthful enthusiasm. Few of them are burly, al¬ 
though many are athletes. All are pleasant-mannered, polite, 
well-poised, engaging; you will find among these young men 
dozens who are proficient in foreign languages, others who can 
take a plane aloft at a moment’s notice, still others who can 
discourse authoritatively on botany, or chemistry, economics, 
history, mathematics or physics, because once they led classes 
in these studies. 

But for that matter, you can find young men who at some 
time in their lives have been professional boxers; one of them 
was an interstate champion while another was an instructor. 
You will find football and baseball coaches, and men who won 
their college letters in every sport from basketball to rowing; 
there are even wrestlers, among them a champion. 

Or their past may reveal a history of truck driving, work 
in lumber camps, experience in mines of various sorts, news¬ 
paper reporters, painters, railroad workers, restaurant men, teleg¬ 
raphers and even a baker. There are radio operators, swimming 
instructors and life guards. There are men qualified to sail 
boats, or to take their places along the docks, their sleeves rolled 
up to display tattoo marks, their chests bare, and their knowl¬ 
edge of the job sufficient to allow them to pass for what they 
seem to be, workers of the waterfront. 

Or here is a man who knows all about customs requirements 
because he once was an examiner, half a dozen or so who know 
the psychology of the foreigner through experience as immigra¬ 
tion inspectors; still others know every trick and dodge of 
men in penitentiaries, gained while prison workers. There are 
ex-post-office clerks, mine foremen, electricians, motor experts, 
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echanics, telegraph and telephone linemen, printers, salesmen, 
and hospital workers. Much of this experience came coinci¬ 
dentally with academic learning, for the background of the 
Special Agents shows that many of them worked their way 
through college. 

Among the sprinkling of older men, it is possible to find an 
Indian expert when one is needed, for there are several. There 
are ex-United States marshals, former sheriffs, men who have 
served as successful chiefs of police and heads of detective 
bureaus. There are ex-cowboys and men who once rode the 
desert stretches of the Mexican border as Texas Rangers. Out 
of this wide range of dissimilarities, there is one description ap¬ 
plicable to every man. Whether he be ex-Texas Ranger or 
former post-office clerk, seaman, aviator, of student of botany, 
he is deadly with firearms of all sorts, from pistols to rifles, and 
no gangster ever manipulated a sub-machine gun with more 
accuracy than these men of the "D of J.” 

Moreover, concealed in these quietly businesslike offices are 
evidences that the United States has accepted the challenge 
of the underworld to shoot it out: there are sawed-off shot guns, 
machine guns, gas-riot guns, high-powered rifles, automatic 
pistols with special magazine attachments, bullet-proof vests, 
protective steel shields behind which men may creep upon some 
outlaw, barricaded and determined to die fighting. There are 
powerful searchlights to flood the scene of a crime chase, 
flares with which to signal for assistance. In near-by garages 
await super-geared automobiles capable of roaring out upon a 
crime chase at a speed of eighty-five miles an hour. 

Controlling this vast network of men and armament is 
a comparatively young executive who sits at a desk in Washing¬ 
ton, his vigilance constantly asserting itself through the long¬ 
distance telephone. In the course of a day, it often links him 
to every State in the Union. Serious-minded only because crime 
allows him so few opportunities to laugh, he gives practically 
every waking moment to the job before him. Early morning 
finds him at his desk, midnight and dawn may see the lights 
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{ his office still burning, while the plugs click in the switch¬ 
boards of a nation and a crime chase moves onward to its con¬ 
clusion. This is J. Edgar Hoover, the man who built up the 
Division of Investigation from a mere bureau of comparatively 
few duties into its present status, equalled nowhere in the 
world for efficiency and swiftness of punishment. At forty 
he is the most feared man the underworld ever has known; 
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CHAPTER THREE 

In the foregoing chapters, there were several hints that the 
career of a criminal is not wholly a lone-wolf affair, carried on 
without assistance. If you care to find a lone wolf, go to any 
penitentiary and ask for the man who is serving a long sentence 
without much hope of pardon or parole. You will find he has 
been a failure at law-breaking. 

CThe successes are those who conduct their lives largely along 
the same lines pursued by the business man who believes in 
wide acquaintanceship, complete familiarity with all necessary 
contacts, and in the value of influence, both family and political. 
No man can succeed in business by drawing off by himself, 
refusing to advertise, refusing to belong to clubs, refusing to 
> let a politician say a good word for him, refusing to take ad¬ 
vantage of business secrets. Exactly the same precepts hold true 
for the person who chooses to align himself against the law. 

Yet organization in crime is only a term, a phrase. Even in 
the days of Al Capone, there was no such thing as real organi¬ 
zation. True, Capone had hundreds of henchmen; any gang 
leader will possess followers. But any rich man possesses them 
also, and any captain of a kids’ gang, digging caves in a vacant 
lot. The system is about the same. 

Mainly Capone ruled — if such can be the term — because 
he got in on a growing business where there was a tremendous 
demand for liquor and little call for law enforcement. He had 
the help of so-called honest persons who eagerly bought the 
liquor which he purveyed. He made money and made it fast, 
therefore he could hire thugs to promote his business, attorneys 
with tremendous political influence to protect it, and bribe 
almost whom he chose. He had a certain business ability — 
sufficient, in fact, to use Italian families as alcohol cookers, thus 
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dispensed, established himself as a political entity. Yet Capone 
was no genius. He got away with it while the going was easy, 
like a rich prospector with both hands full of money, who is 
able to buy a town — because he pays for it. When the going 
became hard, Capone went to prison, and did it with a far 
greater degree of submission than many desperadoes of the 
present day. As long as he could buy his way out, he stayed 
out. When that no longer became possible, he went in; and 
there’s his story. 

The effort to place Capone behind bars was for years a farce. 
He even obligingly dropped in at police stations whenever he 
heard he was wanted and almost as quickly walked out again. 
But finally the United States Government decided that he had 
come within its jurisdiction on an income-tax matter. An op¬ 
portunity then was provided to establish the exact degree of 
shrewdness and cunning possessed by this alleged emperor of 


crime. 


Capone hitherto had evaded courts by turning the matter 
over to his attorneys. They in turn had dismissed the annoyance 
by methods which gangsters’ attorneys, especially in those days, 
seemed to know so well. Therefore, when the Federal Court 
called Capone, he looked upon the summons with his usual 


disdain. 

In all justice to Al Capone, this was not his fault. That 
responsibility belonged to the American people who allowed 
him to build up a political machine, to help control elections, 
and who, in many cases, heroized him because he established a 
few soup kitchens and gave away food to hungry men during 
cold winters. If a department store or a newspaper had estab¬ 
lished soup kitchens, the action would have been judged for 
what it was worth, — an advertising stunt. When Capone did 
it, that was the magnificent gesture of a Robin Hood. It is a 
sad fact that the greatest aid to criminality of all sorts is the 
slow-thinking attitude of the average American citizen. 

Nevertheless, Al Capone was called as a witness in a pro- 
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on case before Federal Judge James H. Wilkerson in 


licago. Capone dismissed the matter and went to Florida, his 
< attorneys submitting an affidavit by a physician of Miami, 
stating that Capone was recuperating from bronchial pneumonia 
and that a trip to Chicago would endanger his life. 

Excuses of this type had sufficed before in the lesser branches 
of the judiciary to which Mr. Capone had been invited. It did 
not satisfy Judge Wilkerson. The Division of Investigation was 
given the task of determining the exact extent of Capone’s 
illness and his inability to attend court. 

Special Agents therefore were sent to Miami. The investiga¬ 
tion was ridiculously simple. They found that Capone’s treat¬ 
ment for bronchial pneumonia consisted of frequent trips to 
the Hiahleah Race Track and the Miami Jockey Club. Another 
specific was seaplane trips between Miami and Bimini, in the 
Bahama Islands, where he went to confer with liquor runners. 
Sometimes he made these trips by steamships, perhaps for the 
tonic effects of the salt air. The Special Agents made their re¬ 
port to the court, and for the first time Capone really felt the 
strength of law. He was sentenced to six months for contempt, 
which he served concurrently with the term he is now under¬ 
going at Alcatraz Island for income-tax evasion. 

'The point is not that Capone tried to beat the law. It is the 
fact that a crook can always find someone to help him in his 
attempts to defeat justice. In the files of the Division of Investi¬ 
gation are countless cases where apparently reputable citizens 
have aided alibis, or even given perjured testimony regarding 
questioned documents simply because some criminal asked them 
to do so. 

The crook depends on all that. He depends also upon a vast 
network of information and aid which the inexperienced might 
call "organization.” In fact, it is more dangerous than an organ¬ 
ized system. In that event, it would be only necessary to \fnpe 
out the heads and the whole fabric would go to pieces. The 
criminal set-up as it exists today is something much more 
difficult to reach. It is a voluntary coalition instead of organi- 
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zation, an association, a fraternization, a vast lodge which ex¬ 
tends to every part of the United States, and it can be eradi¬ 
cated only by a determined and continued attack during which 
the aiding and harboring of criminals becomes too costly for 
profit. 

As conditions exist, however, the worthwhile criminal of 
today knows exactly where to find aid in any city of size in 
America. He knows what merchant to patronize, what tailor 
makes clothes with concealed pistol pockets, which hotels and 
resorts are "right”, what cities have politically dominated police. 
He has the name of the crooked banker or broker or fence who 
will take ransom money or banknotes off his hands at a dis¬ 
count. He knows the names of night clubs, restaurants, resorts, 
pool and gambling places where his pals can be found. He has 
the telephone numbers and names of doctors who will attend 
his wounds if he is injured in the commission of a crime and 
who will keep the fact a secret. He knows lawyers who will 
not only defend him, but who often will go to the extent of 
planning a crime beforehand, showing him the pitfalls to be 
avoided and the precautions to be taken to establish an alibi. 
If he needs an automobile, he knows what gangs are operating 
in stolen cars and where he can buy a disguised machine. Or if 
he desires a new car purely for pleasure purposes, he knows 
the names of several dealers who make a specialty of confusing 
the records so that true ownership cannot be traced. He even 
has a fairly good record of "soft” pardon boards, easy governors 
and "gill” or loosely run prisons, so that if caught for his 
crimes, he may plead guilty to something in a State where 
punishment is not severe and where the parole board is com¬ 
posed of "sisters” who believe that all a convict needs to make 
him a model of sweetness and gentility is a little more freedom. 

He knows the names of hundreds of quiet outlying resorts 
throughout the United States where a person may hide out 
from the law — cooling-off joints, they are called. He even 
knows what beauty-shop proprietor to patronize to get his hair 
dyed. Is that far-fetched? Let me draw an example: 
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ecently a crook named Lawson was captured on the Pacific 
'oast. His hair had been dyed. George (Machine Gun) Kelly, 
jfhe bandit and kidnaper, was caught in Memphis, Tennessee, 
and his hair had been dyed. Harvey Bailey, the mint robber, 
was caught in Texas. His hair had been dyed. James (Fur) Sam¬ 
mons, wanted for a Baltimore robbery, had changed the color 
of his hair. Two prisoners who escaped from Leavenworth Peni¬ 
tentiary roved all over the country before they were caught — 
with dyed hair. Dillinger’s hair was dyed. So was Baby Face 
Nelson’s. And John Hamilton’s, as well as that of practically 
-every man and woman composing the various more vicious 
kidnaping gangs. Here were widely separated instances, but 
they all had patronized hair dyers, in accordance with under¬ 
world fashion." The jobs were expert ones arid had been done 
several times. But in not one single instance had a report gone 
to the police that a young man, with no necessity for hiding 
gray hair or physical deformity, had purchased a hair-dyeing 
job — and one which would tend to completely alter his 
.physical appearance.- 

To‘ continue: They know which penitentiaries have crooked 
guards and who those crooked guards are. They know which 
wardens will “fall for” a hard luck or mother story, and which 
ones are easy with passes. They even know what “honest” shop 
owners and merchants are crooked and where to find them. 

Naturally, these are generalized statements. It will not be 
difficult to prove all of them. Here is one item in particular: 
Suppose you should decide that your family automobile should 
be made bullet proof. Just how would you go about it? 

There would be the questions by the police, to enquire just 
why you desired this car armor-plated. There would be ques¬ 
tions from the motor-car company. And if you never have seen 
a bullet-proofed car, perhaps a description of one might give 
some ideas of the difficulties attendant upon having the job 
done. 

The body is of thick steel, so thick that a strong effort is 
necessary to close a door. Even the top is made of light armor 
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ate. Every bit of glass used in the windows and panels is 
least three quarters of an inch thick and of the nonshatterable 
variety. The windshield raises from the bottom, to allow the 
muzzle of a machine gun to be shoved through with the least 
possible danger to the person who operates it. The same is true 
of the rear panel, usually immovable. There are special apertures 
in the dashboard for automatic pistols, the inlay and woodwork 
being so carefully done that even the most inquisitive police¬ 
man, once the drawer is locked, would pass this receptacle as 
a factory job. The same is true of machine-gun racks concealed 
in the rear of the front seats. 

The tires are filled with a puncture-healing liquid which 
flows immediately into any hole that may be created by a bullet, 
thus allowing the car to proceed, no matter how many persons 
shoot at the tires. The radiator grill is of bullet-resisting steel, 
and the engine is protected by a plating which lies inside the 


hood. 

All of this work is done perfectly, professionally. The trade¬ 
marks of the car remain as they originally existed: the insignia 
on the radiator and on the hub caps. The paint job, the body 
work, the fitting and joining of the doors, the wider apertures 
for the glass, are all so well executed that it is impossible to 
believe that the car did not thus come from the factory. 

Here, therefore, is a job which requires a tremendous amount 
of equipment. The steel must be purchased and molded — so 
carefully that the armored car can stand side by side with an 
ordinary automobile and be classed as identical. I believe I 
am a fairly close observer; yet I have ridden in armored cars 
and not realized the fact until I have rolled down the windows. 
Nor was that caused by the effort in lowering them; the 
ratchets work so perfectly that there is no evidence of weight. 
The knowledge comes when the window is lowered and the 
edge of the glass is revealed, displaying its extraordinary thick¬ 
ness. 

This glass must be made. There must be expert artisans to fit 
it to the woodwork. Where is it all done? Many law-enforcement 
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tcers would like to know. They can’t find out. But persons 
in apparently remote places have no difficulty. I remember 
** Joe Roma. 


An inoffensive sort of fellow as I knew him, Joe Roma 
apparently looked at the world from the standpoint of a philos¬ 
opher. He ran a little grocery store on what is known as the 
North Side of Denver, and believed in beautiful things. Joe 
liked to go to church. He loved flowers and music. More than 
once, I have seen him sitting in his store, his chair tilted against 
the wall, his hands hanging loose against his inner thighs, his 
eyes closed, as he listened to some particularly beautiful piece 
of operatic music from his phonograph. Particularly keen is 
the picture of him as he rounded the candy showcase, half bent, 
grinning, one hand outstretched with a’ present for some 
juvenile customer. All the children loved Joe Roma. Parents 
said it was because he loved children. 

There were rumors about Joe. The North Side at that time 
was Denver’s dispensary for what was known as Sugar Moon. 
’ Manufactured in the canyons and mountainous districts near 
the city, often in the shafts of abandoned mines, the liquor came 
into Denver by the truckload at night, there mysteriously to 
disappear. After that, it reached hundreds of bootleg joints, 
which were often small stores adjacent to vacant lots, where 
the bottles were buried and dug up one by one for the retail 
trade. The rumors insisted that Joe Roma was at the head of 
this business and that he had caused the killing of several Italians 
who had tried to "muscle in” on his trade. 

Of course Joe denied all this. He even persuaded a high police 
official to accompany him on a visit to the managing editor of 

a newspaper which had hinted that Joe was a gangster_there 

the police official told of Joe’s love of family, of home, of chil¬ 
dren and of music. This is no reflection on the official; he was 
sincere. But one day Joe Roma was found dead in his grocery 
store, shot to death by his enemies in the racket which he had 
sought to control. His quiet little home was an arsenal; machine 
guns, automatic pistols, shotguns. And his expensive automobile. 
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in which many persons had taken pleasure rides, was one of 
those bullet-proofed affairs which I have just described. 

Denver is seventeen hundred and fifty miles from New 
York, nearly a thousand miles from Chicago; two cities in which 
gangster activities might support an armored-car factory. 
Possibly Joe Roma sent to one of these places for his machine. 
A good citizen couldn’t have done it; he would not have known 
where to apply for a twelve thousand dollar job of armor 
plating. But Joe was a crook — and a crook these days knows 
exactly where to go for anything he desires. 

I do not know the details of the search to learn where Joe 
had his bullet-proofing done. But I am familiar with efforts 
in other cases. An armor-plated car was discovered in a garage 
in Boston, evidently abandoned. Police and Federal officials 
began the job of tracing. They learned that the automobile 
had left the factory an ordinary vehicle, just like thousands 
of others which had come from the assembly line. When officials 
tried to find the man to whom it had been sold, he did not 
exist. The purchase had been made under an assumed name 
and the license had been issued under the same circumstances. 
In like manner, the car had been sold several times and the 
license transferred, always to mythical persons. Not once did 
a name prove true or an address prove correct. Somewhere along 
the line of this list of imaginary owners, the car had gone into 
a hidden factory, there to be transformed under expert work¬ 
manship into a traveling fortress. When that place is found, 
there is every reason to believe that it will be an automobile 
body-building plant which ostensibly operates as a legitimate 
business. And the owner probably will be a member of some 
civic club in the city in which he lives, intensely interested in 
municipal progress. 

One of the biggest of recent automobile theft rings was 
highly successful for a long time, through the connivance of 
a hardware store. The thieves would spot a car which was 
parked regularly at a certain place. They would jot down its 
ignition number. That would be delivered to the store. The 
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would order keys to this number, and, once received from 
the factory, turn them over to the thieves. Then the robbers 
* would drive the car away, with no difficulty whatever. The 
point being, of course, that those thieves knew where to find 
a merchant willing to connive with them. 

But for that matter, there is a case in Washington records 
of three firms which went into fake Federal bankruptcy. Car¬ 
load after carload of goods was sold throughout America at 
prices which should have labeled the merchandise as stolen. 
Not a merchant who received it notified the police. Investi- 
~ gators were convinced that a majority of these stores knew 
they were receiving stolen property. Proving it, of course, was 
a different matter. Here was a national business in which 
crooks knew just whom to approach—-and be safe in so 
doing. 

Or perhaps I can show by the case of Joe Dunne, convicted 
with thirteen others of running a lottery, how simple it is for 
one member of the criminal element to contact others in differ- 
' ent parts of the country. 

The lottery was to be a sweepstakes on the Saratoga Handicap 
at Saratoga, New York. The drawing was to be in Juarez, Old 
Mexico. The officers were in El Paso, Texas. The printing of 
the lottery tickets was done in Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
And agents, many of whom worked under aliases, were ap¬ 
pointed as the result of a single three weeks’ motor trip, taken 
through the country in the same casual manner that a sales 
manager would go out to appoint representatives for legitimate 
business. 

"Within a month, the tickets were being sold in nineteen States, 
from New York to Los Angeles. There was no hesitation any¬ 
where, no skirmishing about. Joe Dunne went into a town, 
found his men, arranged the financial end of the transaction 
and drove on again. When indictments were handed down it 
was necessary to pick up defendants in New Mexico, New 
York, Illinois, Minnesota, Missouri, Oklahoma, California and 
Arkansas. These were only the actual organizers and promoters 
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the scheme; the numerous agents and sub-agents, workmg 
in hundreds of cities and small towns, were not prosecuted. 
Joe Dunne had known where to go, whom to ask for, what 
political bosses to placate, what city administrations were lax 
and what towns were good hang-outs for the. kind of men he 
was seeking. The laws against lotteries are perhaps the most 
widely known of all Federal statutes. It was necessary, in nine¬ 
teen States, to find persons willing to break them, and, in many 
instances, to find police who would allow the tickets to be sold. 
Yet it was done with comparative ease. 


This facility of information reminds me of a meeting with 
an old acquaintance on a cross-country train. As I entered the 
smoking compartment, a man shifted his position at the window 
with a bored air of discomfort, glanced again at me, then grin¬ 
ning, extended his hand. He might have been a business man, 
just returning from Washington after a discussion of code 
enforcement, or a quietly dressed doctor or attorney. His true 
profession, however, was that of a gambler and confidence 
man; I last had seen him in Colorado, some fifteen years before, 
with such a large wad of money gained from the proceeds of 
a wire-tapping racket that he carried it to a North Side crap 
game wrapped in a newspaper. He had gone to Canon City 
penitentiary since then and served six years. Now he was free 
again and apparently prosperous. We talked of his business 
with the casual air that one would discuss the price of eggs. 
He told me that he was back at gambling and making a good 
thing out of it. Except that a vacation had been accidentally 
extended. 


"There’s a big investigation on out where I’m working,” he 
said, "so I’m laying off the town. There won’t be anything run¬ 
ning until a week from Monday. Big Eddie’s got the town now, 
you know, and he has sent out word to lay low.” 

The last time I had heard of Big Eddie, he was a small poli¬ 
tician working in the slum district of this particular city. 
He had not even progressed to the point of giving free picnics 
for the poor, or of running a sport club for the benefit of 
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ung hyphenated Americans. But Big Eddie had progressed 
in the world. 

■i "He figures to keep everything clamped down until after 
the grand jury adjourns.” 

"So?” I inquired. "When did all this investigation come up?” 

The gambler looked out at the whirl of the passing land¬ 
scape. 

"Oh, it just broke yesterday. Came like that,” he added, 
snapping his fingers. "A couple of fellows blew into the Ken¬ 
tucky Derby — remember? Over Joe and Freddie’s Cigar Store? 

- Seems there was some argument as to whether the dice were 
right at Bill Finley’s table, and so one of these fellows pulls a 
gun and shoots Bill. Now everything’s all heated up.” 

We were two thousand miles from that particular town. 
Eastern newspapers had carried nothing about the investigation. 
Only twenty-four hours had elapsed since the "heat” went on. 
Yet this gambler knew all about it without even a private tele¬ 
gram or air-mail letter. The information had gone out over the 
r leased wires which served the race-track gambling poolrooms, 
telling what had happened, who was responsible, and how long 
to stay away. Incidentally, I was in that city on the Monday 
following the grand jury adjournment. Promptly on time, in 
accordance with advance announcement, the games and gaff 
joints opened up again, and the town was no longer "hot.” 

For a more graphic picture of how the scope of crime can 
spread, perhaps it would be a good idea to pay a visit to the 
quiet, law-abiding little city of Cherryvale, Kansas, where 
the "underworld” is looked upon as a vague, far-away thing 
which exists only in large cities. 

Considerable cash had accumulated in the Montgomery 
County National Bank of that city. It was a few days after 
payday at the Zinc Smelter Company; now the money was 
returning to the bank through the channels of ttade. During 
the noon hour, Clarence R. Howard, the cashier, was in the 
bank alone, sealing currency to be sent to the Federal Reserve 
Bank at Kansas City. 
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An automobile pulled up to the curb outside. Two men came 
into the bank by the rear entrance. Howard turned, only to 
shrink at the sight of revolvers. 

"All right, raise ’em,” came the command and Howard 
obeyed. Then, while one of the outlaws held the cashier power¬ 
less, the other quickly gathered up gold, silver and currency 
from the tellers’ windows and the money drawers, dumping it 
into a heavy sack. That done, they pushed Howard into the bank 
vault and locked the door. The bandits moved calmly out of 
the bank and, entering their automobile, drove away. 

For a time the cashier merely stood staring. Then suddenly 
remembering a side door to the vault, he tried it and found it 
unlocked. Shortly after that, the usual peace of Cherryvale 
was jarred by the news of a bank robbery. The outlaws had 
taken seven thousand dollars in cash and approximately sixty- 
three thousand dollars in United States, county, state and mu¬ 
nicipal bonds. 

Here, to all appearances, was the typical bank hold-up, with 
not more than three persons involved, — the two robbers who 
entered the bank, and a possible third who remained on guard 
in the automobile. But bank robberies, even when they fall 
into the ordinary category, do not merely consist of men who 
rob banks. There must be a supporting background. In the 
Cherryvale case, not only was this present, but a foreground 
as well. An investigating officer, answering Howard’s excited 
call, happened to touch the cashier’s cap, which apparently had 
been thrown carelessly to the ledge of a bank window. The 
headgear seemed strangely heavy. The officer lifted it and found 
beneath it sixty-five hundred dollars in currency, evidently 
left behind by the robbers as a gift to the cashier for his 
ready obedience. This, in the parlance of law-enforcement of¬ 
ficers, meant an inside job. A long investigation followed. At 
last Howard confessed that he was an actor in the plot, but a 
minor one. The head conspirator, he said, was George C. Rob¬ 
ertson, president of the bank. 

Robertson was taken for questioning. He also denied full 
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responsibility. That, he insisted, belonged to a professional fence 
who, according to Robertson, made a business of robbing banks 
to order. 

This took the hold-up out of the usual class and brought 
Special Agents of the Division of Investigation into the picture, 
under a clause of the National Bank Act covering embezzle¬ 
ment. A painstaking check-up of Robertson’s past life began, 
finally leading to a confession by the bank president. 

As a young man he had started in the banking business at 
Springfield, Missouri. Shortly afterward he had met a man sup¬ 
posed to be a confidence worker, a "fixer” and a fence for 
stolen goods. It had been an acquaintanceship, no more. Later 
in life, Robertson had purchased a small bank at El Dorado 
Springs, Missouri. Again he had met the fixer and confidence 
man, this time by appointment. The fixer had a great scheme, 
Robertson said — the , robbery of a bank to order, with no 
worries, no losses, except to the insurance company; and a share 
for share division of the proceeds by the conspirators. The 
offer was refused. 

After Robertson had moved to Cherryvale, however, and 
become Director and President of the Montgomery National 
Bank, he had thought several times of his old acquaintance, 
the fixer. He was ambitious; he wanted more of the bank’s 
stock and had no money to buy it. Besides, he and Howard, 
the cashier, had been stealing; the total now had amounted to 
more than they could replace. 

So one day Robertson and Howard talked it all over. Then 
they went to Springfield for a conference with the fixer. It 
was a business meeting, with all matters of the job in hand to be 
considered. First of all, of course, there was the question of the 
right kind of hold-up men. 

“That can be looked after very easily,” the fence announced. 
"The main point is this: will there be enough available cash to 
interest men of real reputation — persons really experienced 
in bank robberies?” 

"Mr. Howard, being the cashier, would know more about 
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answered the president. Howard made some menta 
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calculations. 

“Well,” came finally, “if we choose the right time — several 
days after the Zinc Smelter payday, when the money has had a 
chance to filter back through the merchants, the cash on hand 
should run between thirteen thousand dollars and fifteen 
thousand dollars. Then, of course, there are always the secu¬ 
rities.” 

“Of course,” agreed the fence. “We must count on that. Al¬ 
though their value will be depreciated — we’ll have to allow the 
broker a commission for selling them. And stolen bonds always 
go at a discount, you know.” 

The bank president agreed. Then he said: 

“There is just one more point. I have been thinking about 
resigning as president and member of the board of directors. 
Perhaps it would be best to delay the hold-up until after I’m 
out. Then nobody would suspect me.” 

The fence nodded. 

"That fits in with my plans. I want the right men to do this 
job. One of my best workers is in jail now up at Omaha. So 
we’II just wait until he gets out.” 

If the description of this “business meeting” seems overdrawn, 
I can only answer that I am quoting from notes of the investi¬ 
gation. The conference was ended. The bank president and 
cashier went back to their work in Cherryvale. Months passed. 
One day, a well-dressed man came into the bank and asked 
for Mr. Robertson. 

“Mr. Robertson isn’t connected with the bank any longer,” 
the cashier answered. There was a moment of hesitation. 

“Perhaps then,” said the visitor, "I could see Mr. Clarence 
R. Howard.” 

"I am Mr. Howard.” 

There was a quick smile and a proffered hand. 

"I am Mr. Mays,” said the visitor. “I have a card of intro¬ 
duction.” 

He presented it, bearing the signature of the fence. The 
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glanced at the activities of the bank about him, farmers 
waiting to discuss loans, the line of depositors before the teller’s 
J wicket. 

"Yes, of course,” he said. "I’m quite busy now. But — ” he 
lowered his tone — "suppose I meet you somewhere later in 
the day?” 

"In front of the post-office would be a good place.” 

They set a time. Later that day, the cashier went to the post- 
office, where two men awaited him in a new automobile. This 
time introductions were more specific. 

"I suppose you’ve heard of me,” said the newcomer. "I’m 
Charlie Mays. And this is Lee Flournoy. I guess you’ve known 
about some of the jobs we’ve done.” 

"Most of them weren’t as easy as this one is going to be,” 
added Flournoy. 

"I guess not,” the cashier agreed. These two men were bank 
robbers of considerable notoriety. Their record included jobs 
in all parts of Oklahoma and Kansas; some of them were made- 
f to-order affairs, as this one was to be, others were genuine hold¬ 
ups where bullets whined and men died. 

Again was the robbery discussed from the standpoint of a 
business proposition. However, it still must be delayed; that 
third man was not yet out of jail. 

Meeting followed meeting. Finally the third robber, Lyman 
Ford, was free to join his comrades. The robbery occurred, 
Flournoy and Ford entering the bank while Mays waited in 
the car outside. There was also another car, occupied by the 
wife and the paramour of two of the bank robbers, in readi¬ 
ness to "accidentally” become stalled in the path of pursuit 
if that should occur. But everything went off quite happily, 
except for the mistake of leaving that money under the cap 
on the window ledge. 

The slow gathering of evidence in this supposedly com¬ 
pact robbery went on. It was established that prior to the hold¬ 
up, Lyman Ford had taken his wife, who was ill, to the farm 
of friends, there to be cared for. At the same time, he had made 
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tmrangements whereby active participants in the robbery co 
meet here after the crime and divide the profits. Thus two 
more conspirators, the farmer and his wife, were added to the 
cast of characters. 

The meeting was held; it lasted more than an hour, while 
robbers and entrepreneurs decided upon just which of many 
crooked bond salesmen should be entrusted with the job of 
selling the stolen securities. At last one was agreed upon, — a 
fence named Joe Hamm in Kansas City. 

Romantic-minded girls knew this man as a cabaret crooner. 
The bootleg ring, headed by a local politician, looked upon him 
as the contact man by which the cabaret in which he worked 
obtained its liquor. Frequenters of pool and gambling rooms 
knew him as the part owner of a greyhound racing track in 
Miami, Florida. But the bank robbers were interested only in the 
fact that he was a fence for stolen securities, with a nation¬ 
wide acquaintanceship among crooked bankers and “hot” bond 
salesmen. 

Flournoy, by instructions, took the bonds to him. The 
cabaret singer-bootleg-race-track owner shook his head over 
them. They might be hard to handle. The newspapers had 
carried the information that this had become a Federal case. 
There is a tremendous respect in the underworld for the star- 
spangled gentleman whom they call “The Old Guy with the 
Whiskers.” 

The cabaret singer was able to sell only a part of the bonds, 
and for sixty-five cents on the dollar. The rest were turned 
back to the bandits to dispose of through other channels. 

Shortly after this, Flournoy and Mays attempted a genuine 
bank robbery in Oklahoma and were killed. Ford and his wife 
one day, according to their confession, received this news from 
an attorney who also brought advice. They should go to a 
certain resort in the Ozark Mountains, where they would be 
safe; meanwhile the attorney would see what could be done 
about selling the remaining bonds. 

The confession states that the lawyer shortly afterward 
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(Slight them some money from a sale, together with the in¬ 
formation that the chase for Ford was getting hotter and that 
he and his wife should go to Mexico and await further develop¬ 
ments. This they did and went to Juarez, where the lawyer 
again met them and turned over twenty-one hundred dollars 
from the additional sale of stolen securities. The bank robber 
then went into New Mexico, where he started a chicken ranch. 
Meanwhile, the Kansas City attorney forwarded him by regis¬ 
tered mail a package containing bonds and travelers’ checks 
which he had not been able to sell. Ford took these to another 
lawyer, this time an American attorney living in Juarez, who 
attempted to dispose of them, only to be arrested. That led to the 
apprehension of Ford. 

I have previously stated a belief that big crime cannot be 
placed under control in America until it is made unprofitable 
for all those concerned. The Cherryvale bank case is an excel¬ 
lent example of this. Its ramifications are those of nearly every 
big robbery, with the exception of the fact that the Cherryvale 
i affair was planned from the inside. Yet even this has its counter¬ 
part in many crimes. 

Federal officers, through deliberate tracking, established a 
trail of connivance in the Cherryvale case which covered more 
than half America. Stolen bonds were recovered in New York, 
in Chicago, in Boston, in Juarez, old Mexico and other places. 
The participants were hunted down and arrested. Yet, when 
the case came to trial, only Robertson, Howard and Ford were 
given sentences to the penitentiary. Joe Hamm, the cabaret 
singer, was fined five hundred dollars for having disposed of 
more than eleven thousand dollars worth of stolen property — 
and the rest were acquitted. It all sums up into the plaint of an 
old police chief: 

"After all, you’ve got to believe in Santa Claus to be in this 
business. You’ve always got to think that this is the one time 
when a jury is going to have some sense and send a guilty man 
to the penitentiary.” 

In the final analysis, little was accomplished in the Cherryvale 
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Jase. Hard-working Federal agents presented their evidence wit 
the meticulous care which only Federal agents possess. The 
jury elected to look only at the principals and forgot the true 
importance of what seemed to be minor characters. In other 
words, the machinery of inside bank robberies was left 


7ith 


in¬ 


tact. 

Nothing was done to the fence. Practically nothing was done 
to the man who had formed such an important link in the 
robbery by disposing of stolen property. Nothing was done 
to the attorney, who, by a bank robber’s confession, advised 
him how to keep away from pursuing officers and sold the 
loot resulting from a crime. Nothing was done to the persons 
who had furnished a hide-out and a place for the division of 


the spoils. Nothing was done to the women who waited in a 
second car, ready to drive it into the path of a pursuing sheriff 
or posse, if the necessity arose. This sort of thing happens all 
too often. The American citizen, especially when he gets in 
a jury box, seems to possess a childlike faith in the theory that 
all crime is run by a guiding genius, and that if the "brains” of 
a plot be put in prison, then the problem of law enforcement 
is solved. The view is idiotic. 

Crime thrives because it has a foundation. That is composed of 
the fences, the bond salesmen, the doctors, the lawyers, the 
merchants, the automobile salesmen, the women confederates, 
the hide-out owners, and a hundred and one other forms of a 
supporting background which lives on crime while crime thrives 
upon it. Sources of supply and channels of distribution are 
as necessary in lawbreaking pursuits as in legitimate business. 
When juries learn to dry them up, crime will dry up. Otherwise, 
it will only become more widespread. Again these people are 
a part of the student body of three million, perhaps more vicious 
than the average criminal who is listed as one of the Ten Thou¬ 
sand because they are so often immune from punishment. And 
they are an integral part of nationalized lawbreaking. 

There was a time when crime was a haphazard affair. Then 
it was a problem of the community. Crooks traveled about 
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at intervals and held to certain constricted avenues of 
law infractions. All that has been changed. 

Speedy automobiles and airplanes have widened both the 
field of acquaintanceship and of activity. The old-time special¬ 
ization has, to a degree, vanished; a man no longer is a safe¬ 
cracker and nothing else; he is an all-round criminal and he 
uses the nation for his field. True, he may like one sort of work 
better than another, but let an innovation offer large rewards 
and he will be glad to try it. He always knows where he can 
get help and where he can be hidden. It is quite true that there 
were crook hang-outs in olden days and a certain amount of 
fraternization, but it was a matter of jealously guarded cliques. 
Denver, Colorado, for instance, then was known as the home 
of the confidence man. Kansas City was a hang-out for pick¬ 
pockets. Toledo, Ohio, was called the "peterman’s town” where 
safecrackers gathered. All that has disappeared. There has been 
a jumbling of trades in the land of the criminal, an under¬ 
world counterpart for what might happen if all the lodges and 
* chambers of commerce and fraternal organizations were taken 
into one big brotherhood. 

Thus a crook of any pretensions can operate as well in San 
Francisco as in his home field of New York — all he needs 
is a list of names and telephone numbers. The man who pulls 
a bank robbery in Philadelphia today can sell his stolen securities 
to a fence in Los Angeles tomorrow, and the murderer from 
St. Louis can take in a Broadway show that same night. A 
man may even operate in a State and yet not even take his 
meals there. The case of Charles Erb Redding proves the point: 

There had been a number of bank robberies in Los Angeles, 
all within a few weeks, with a similarity of procedure in every 
case. The hold-ups always occurred in branch banks where 
only a small number of persons were employed. Well-dressed, 
casual, the robber would walk to one of the money windows. 
, There he would move close to the wicket, swiftly point a gun 
at the teller, and command him in a low tone to push a bundle 
of currency through the grill. The teller inevitably obeyed; 
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ne usually does when looking into the cold muzzle of an 
automatic. 

As soon as he had seized the money, the hold-up man would 
run from the bank and leap into an automobile conveniently 
parked, with the motor running. By the time the teller could 
notify the rest of the bank, the robber had vanished. 

Certainly here appeared to be the typical local crime. There 
were none of the trademarks of an “outside mob,” which, in 
these days, often plans its robberies hundreds of miles away from 
its hide-out base. This man got small amounts of money, spent 
them, and then went back to his source of supply for more. 

The crime came under a new law passed last year by Con¬ 
gress, providing that the robbery of a National Bank or one 
possessing Federal funds on deposit, should be a Federal offense. 

The Division of Investigation therefore assumed jurisdiction, 
working in cooperation with local police. 

The evidence pointing to a local job caused dragnet ufter 
dragnet to be put out through the lodging-house district of 
Los Angeles, together with the usual raids on poolrooms and 
other hang-outs. Every loiterer was questioned. It all yielded 
nothing. In the meantime, the Division of Investigation, in its 
painstaking way, sent Special Agents about the neighborhoods 
of all branch banks, to enlist the aid of merchants. If an au¬ 
tomobile was seen to speed away from a bank, would someone 
please try to get the license number? 

Shortly afterward, an automobile salesman was standing near 
the Whittier and Lorena Branch of the Bank of America when 
suddenly a man ran out, jumped into an automobile and sped 
away. Immediately thereafter, a teller ran forth and fired two 
shots, both aimless. The salesman noted the license tag and 
turned it over to the Division of Investigation. But he had 
made a mistake — checking by Special Agents was fruitless. 

'Two weeks later there occurred one of those coincidences 
which happen only in real life. A man entered the automobile 
showroom, approached this particular salesman, and told him 
he’d like to look at a new car. For once the automobile man 
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lad some difficulty in dilating upon fuel consumption, pick-up 
and roadability. His first glance had told him that this was 
P the wanted bank robber. 

Perhaps his preoccupation cost him a sale. At any rate, the 
robber walked out without buying, while this time the sales¬ 
man noted the license tag with a greater eye to accuracy. And 
when the Special Agents got the number, they no longer looked 
for their suspect in Los Angeles. They took an airplane for Salt 
Lake, Utah, a thousand miles away, traced the ownership of 
the car through state records and arrested a Salt Lake filling- 
station operator. He was Charles Erb Redding, a former convict 
who had served three terms in state and Federal prisons. 

Time after time, this man had left his filling station in Salt 
Lake, driven across Utah, through Nevada “and California into 
Los Angeles, there robbed a bank, and driven the thousand 
miles back to his legitimate business. Not once had he even stayed 
overnight in the California city. 
iTh us crime has taken on shuttle-like proportions; men living 
* in one State and committing crimes a thousand miles away, 
mobsters of one city in direct touch with the mobsters of 
another, bank robbers hurrying from place to place by fast 
automobile or airplane that they may contact lawyers, doctors, 
face lifters, hair dyers, brokers for stolen bonds, purveyors of 
kidnap money, dealers in gangster guns. The problem of the 
ten thousand real and three million potential public enemies, 
whose records cram the tremendous Identification Unit in 
Washington, become therefore not so much what to do about 
crime as how to do it. Local police, no matter how efficient, 
cannot be expected to catch criminals when, almost immedi¬ 
ately, they vanish from their jurisdiction. Detectives cannot 
amass protective knowledge about persons they never before 
have seen. So what is the answer? 


CHAPTER FOUR 




There is a general belief that the Division of Investigation is 
either an outgrowth of the Secret Service, or some new govern¬ 
mental arm recently built up to attack crime. It is neither. There 
are numerous investigative agencies of the government, each 
with its defined duties: One is the Secret Service, which protects 
the President and runs down counterfeiters. Then there is the 
investigative department of the United States Treasury, devoted 
largely to income-tax matters. Also there is the Prohibition 
Unit, which, under a new set-up, continues to chase the boot¬ 
legger and the still owner; besides these, there are the inspectors 
of the Revenue Department, whose duties lie generally in the 
same field, with attention centered upon the proper payment 
of excise taxes. Then comes the Customs Inspection force, which 
not only goes into the tourists’ luggage, a minor item inciden¬ 
tally, but which has a border patrol as well as under-cover men 
in foreign countries to snare smugglers. 

In addition, there is the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service of the Department of Labor, which also has its inspec¬ 
tors, its border patrol and its under-cover men, all centering 
upon the illegal entry of aliens and smuggling of humans. There 
are the Post Office inspectors, who deal in irregularities regard¬ 
ing the United States Mails. A force of National Bank examiners 
is maintained to inquire at stated intervals into the status of 
financial institutions under Federal supervision. Then, too, there 
is the Narcotic Division, with its agents in every large city to 
guard against the importation and distribution of habit-forming 
drugs. The Division of Investigation is separate from all of these, 
although at times it may cooperate with any or all of them. 

A specific division of the Department of Justice, it was 
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med as a small unit in 1908. A wider growth started with 
the passage of the White Slave laws in 1912, and there was 
much expansion during the World War when it dealt with the 
activity of enemy aliens. The present growth, however, started 
in 1924 with a reorganization of the Division under the ad¬ 
ministration of Supreme Court Justice Harlan F. Stone, then 
Attorney General. He envisioned an investigative department 
composed of enthusiastic, ambitious, well-trained young men — 
and he chose a young man to head it. 

By this time, with the passage of added laws, the Division or 
Bureau of Investigation, as it then was called, had assumed 
jurisdiction in violation of the National Bankruptcy Act, which 
provided against illegal efforts to defeat creditors. Then there 
■were the anti-trust laws, and the National Bank and Federal 
Reserve Acts and their violations, the main one being em¬ 
bezzlement. Crimes on the high seas and on Indian and Govern¬ 
ment reservations came under its jurisdiction, the bribery or 
impersonation of government officials, the apprehension of 
escaped Federal prisoners and parole violators, theft from inter¬ 
state shipments, infractions of the White Slave Law, and the 
National Motor Vehicle Theft Act, commonly known as the 
Dyer Act. Under this statute, the Division of Investigation has 
done some of its greatest work. John Dillinger was sought by 
the United States, not because he had taken part in several mur¬ 
ders or engineered a prison escape, to say nothing of his 
numerous bank robberies. All these were state offenses and no 
Federal statutes were involved. Much as it desired to aid the 
various States, the Division of Investigation was to a degree 
powerless actively to trap down the man and arrest him. 

Dillinger himself solved the problem. In escaping from the 
Crown Point jail in Indiana, he stole an automobile belonging 
to the sheriff and transported it across the state line into 
Illinois, thus violating the National Motor Vehicle Theft Act. 
The Division of Investigation thereupon took up the task of 
tunning him down and killing him, which it did with much 
celerity. 


i 
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^ Before the passage of this Act, the run of Division cases vfis 
tied tightly to the business of the Federal Government; there 
was little opportunity to be of assistance to state and local 
law-enforcement agencies. The new law widened tremendously 
the scope of activities. True, if a man robbed a bank, that was 
not the Division’s business, since the robbery of even a National 
Bank or depository of United States funds was not a Federal 
crime until about a year ago. But if that robber stole a car 
during that hold-up and crossed a state line, he then became 
a fugitive from Federal justice. Many a lawbreaker, doing time 
in some state institution for a local crime, owes his sentence to 
the United States Government, although he was tried and con¬ 
victed in a state court. Let me explain: 

One night in October, 1929, a picture-show owner and his 
wife collected the day’s receipts, got into their automobile 
and drove to their home in Wewoka, Oklahoma. They reached 
their garage and left the car, only to stiffen at the sight of a 
young man who suddenly appeared in the garage and threat¬ 
ened them. 

"Stick ’em up,” he demanded. "And where’s that bag of 
money?” 

"It’s in the car,” said the theater manager weakly. The bag 


contained more than a thousand dollars. The young man 
whirled. 

"Get it, Blackie,” he commanded. "And let’s go.” 

A second hold-up man entered the garage, a Negro, and 
hurried to the car. 

"I’ve got it,” he answered. A moment later the two robbers 
had disappeared. 

We wok a is not a large city; its police force, naturally, is in 
keeping with the population. There were not enough men to 
throw upon a big crime chase, and not enough money to 
finance a widespread hunt. The result was what so often hap¬ 
pens in a small town — the officers investigated to the best 
of their ability, they got descriptions and sent out circulars 
stating that the robbery had occurred and that it had been 
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by a young white man and a negro companion. After 
that, they could only wait and keep the case alive on their 
records. 

^ Meanwhile, a district attorney in the small city of Borger, 
lexas, started out of his house one night with his wife. As 
he neared the sidewalk, several crouched figures moved swiftly 
along the hedge which lined the yard. A blaze of gunfire fol¬ 
lowed and the official fell dead. Every resource which this 
town possessed was put into play; the slaying naturally was 
ooked upon as the result of some local hatred. Suspects were 
arrested, questioned and released. The murder was unsolved. 

In Detroit, Michigan, a filling-station attendant walked forth 
or is usual questions about oil and gas — only to look into 
the muzzle of an automatic, then to stand impote his hands 
raise , while he watched the rifling of the cash register by a 
t>' n § of young bandits. The same thing happened at a lonely 
station on the road between Saginaw and Flint, Michigan. 
Robberies followed in Chicago, in Oklahoma City, in Kansas 

tli-m 1Cre W3S n ° tr3Ce t ^ ie 8ang w ^ ic ^ had perpetrated 

One day in December, 1929, a man called at the Detroit office 
or the Division of Investigation. 

I think my son has stolen my car,” he announced. "And I 
would like to have him picked up.” 

w In . . the hea <*quarters of the Division of Investigation at 
Washington, thousands of feet of floor space are given over 
to a printing establishment. An unusual shop, it deals wholly 
in crime. Here fingerprint cards are printed for use by con¬ 
tributing agencies from all over the world. Here also are presses 
which turn out oblong cards by the thousands, and these go 
to every law-enforcement office in the country. These are 
the "Identification Orders”, bearing the photograph, age, name, 
aliases, the names of relatives, the past criminal history and the 
fingerprints, when possible, of wanted men. Into these presses 
went stacks of blank cards. Out of them came an order stating 
that one Gerald "Woodworth, nineteen years old, of Detroit, 
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Ichigan, alias Earl Raven, a parole violator from New Mexio 
State Penitentiary, was wanted by the Division on a charge of 
having violated the Dyer Act. He would be found in a certain 
type automobile, with Michigan license tags, the numbers of 




which were appended. 

Throughout America these cards went, to big cities where they 
reached the hands of the auto-theft squads of the detective 
divisions, to garages, to sheriffs of far-flung counties, even 
to constables. A few days after the receipt of his card, the chief 
of police at Stratford, Oklahoma, paused one day on the street. 
Those license tags looked familiar. So did the car. He arrested 
the young man in the driver’s seat and took him to jail. There 
his identification was checked against the information on the 
Division’s Order. The Detroit office was notified, as requested 
on the card. 

Within a few hours, a Division of Investigation man had 
arrived in Stratford. Detroit had notified the nearest Special 
Agent; now the case came under the jurisdiction of the Okla¬ 
homa City office. There are no delays when a local arrest happens 
in a Division of Investigation case, no waiting for officers to 
arrive from a distant city. The case may originate in San 
Francisco, and the arrest may be a casual pick-up by a town 
constable somewhere in Maine. Immediately the case falls within 
the jurisdiction of the nearest Division of Investigation office, 
and within comparatively few minutes that nearest Special 
Agent is on his way to begin the job of questioning which pre¬ 
cedes every prosecution. 

The same routine occurred with Gerald Woodworth. The 
questioning began. This young man seemed desperately nervous. 
The Special Agent took a shot in the dark. 

"You’ve stolen other automobiles, haven’t you?” he asked. 

Denial was too vehement. The questioning continued. Sud¬ 
denly Gerald Woodworth confessed that he had committed the 
hold-up of the motion-picture man in Wewoka. 

"And that’s all I’ve done,” he added surlily. The Special 
Agent smiled and sent him back to his cell. 
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That fellow confessed too easy,” he told the local officials 1 
'He’s trying to get out of something.” 

"He can’t get out of that Wewoka robbery.” 

"That’s probably what he’s figuring on. To get put away 
for that, so he won’t have to face a worse charge somewhere 
else. And he’s got confederates. We’ll watch him.” 

That night a vagrant shuffled out of the jail, free after a 
short sentence. Suddenly he was halted. 

“Let’s see what you took out with you,” the officers demanded. 
A search followed. Then: 

"Who gave you this letter to mail?” 

1 "That young fellow you arrested today,” answered the 
trembling vagrant. "I didn’t mean to do anything wrong —” 

"No. You fellows never do.” 

They read the letter. It was signed "Billy York”, which in¬ 
terested them not at all. They already had established the identity 
of the writer from the vagrant. It was a note from Gerald 
Woodworth warning his confederates to hide, that he had con¬ 
fessed to the Wewoka robbery to avoid being questioned about 
other matters, particularly that murder in Borger. It was a con¬ 
fession. Again the questioning began. Gerald Woodworth finally 
admitted that he and his gang had killed the district attorney in 
revenge for the prosecution of a member of the band. He also 
confessed to robberies in Missouri, Texas, Illinois, Oklahoma, 

ic higan and New Mexico. More, he named and gave descrip¬ 
tions of his gang, which operated out of Chicago; a successful 
unt for them was thus possible. Woodworth now is in Okla- 
0ma State Penitentiary under a sentence of eight years for 
the Wewoka robbery. When that is done, a murder charge 
awaits him in Texas. The gang, composed of several men and 
as many women, was broken up. 

This is only one of many instances where a Federal chase 
for a violator of the National Vehicle Theft Act has led to the 
solution of a local mystery. A motivating crime often is found, 
the theft of the car being the act of the moment, impelled by 
something quite different, usually the desire to escape from 
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bme other law violation. The Federal Agency therefore fre¬ 
quently becomes an assisting agency to the enforcement bodies 
of the nation, later withdrawing from the case if the state 
charge is the more serious. 

It was with this idea of cooperation between state and Federal 
authorities, that J. Edgar Hoover began to build up the Divi¬ 
sion of Investigation with his installation as Director in 1924. 
And it may be of interest to know that this man who, in ten 
years, has evolved the most efficient enforcement body in the 
world, never had even a day of experience in a regular police 
department. He was never a detective; he does not read detec¬ 
tive stories. Washington born, with a high-school education, 
his first job was that of a clerk in the Library of Congress 
— a means unto an end. He wanted to take a law course, but 
he had no money to pay for it. The job in the Library of Con¬ 
gress paid thirty dollars a month — plus some free advice from 
the older fellows: 

"Don’t break your neck around here. It won’t get you any¬ 
where.” 

But young Hoover disregarded the advice, "broke his neck”, 
studied Library of Congress work as well as his law courses, 
and soon got a raise. Then he got another and still another — 
he was making more than older employees when he graduated 
from law school. In 1917 he quit the Library to take a job as 
a clerk in the United States Department of Justice. 

He broke his neck there also and began to rise. In the mean¬ 
time, he conjectured why certain things weren’t done in in¬ 
vestigative work. He always had wondered, ever since he 
could be interested in a big murder case, why the police depart¬ 
ment always seemed on the defensive. It was the crooks, it 
appeared, who always had the best of things — the fastest cars, 
the best espionage system, the best lawyers to defend them. And 
as the cases came into the Department, he pondered upon the 
idea of building an investigative force that would take the 
offensive — that got the jump on crooks and kept it. 

At first it was only a dream. Then it became an obsession. 
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studied the methods of every worthwhile law-enforce¬ 
ment agency in the world, from the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police to the Prefecture of Paris, and the Directorate of Vienna. 
He envisioned a group of crime chasers who would at no time 
overstep the proprieties which belong peculiarly to the States 
under our Constitution, but which, nevertheless, would act 
always as a tremendous assisting force, providing a central 
bureau for the identification of criminals, free assistance and 
advice whenever called upon, and a news agency of wanted men, 
available even to the crossroads sheriff. But beyond all this, he 
' ** studied the greatest- of all crime obstacles — the reason why a 
law-enforcement officer could get a man dead to rights and 
then fail to convict him in court. At last he solved it. Recently 
I asked him about that. 



We sat in his big office on the fifth floor of the Department 
of Justice Building. There was nothing about the room to sug¬ 
gest the business of man-hunting; it was sunny, comfortable, 
well-furnished; no circulars of wanted men hung on the walls, 
» no glass case exhibits of murderers’ revolvers or hangmen’s 
knots. There were only furled flags behind him, rows of book¬ 
shelves, a large map, and a mirror, at which I straightened my 
tie. Mr. Hoover looked up from his clean, business man’s desk. 

"Like that mirror?” 

"Yes —it’s all right.” 

"See anything wrong about it?” 

"Not at all.” 


"That’s good. New stunt I’m trying. Works very well. We 
B use it on the backs of trucks — suppose a bunch of Special 
Agents are in a truck which they ve parked in an alley, so they 
can watch a dummy package, about to be cahed for in an 
extortion case. Or maybe they’re in a room where somebody’s 
going to pass bribe money. Here, I’ll show you.” 

He rose, loosened one side of the mirror from the wall and 
swung it out. I blinked. I was looking into a mirror — yet I 
* \ could see through it —on the other side was J. Edgar Hoover, 
talking to me as though no glass or quicksilver separated us. 
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/'Diaphanous mirrors,” he explained. "I just bought twen 
five of them. Great stuff to watch people through. How are 
they made?” He smiled. “Well, I purposely don’t know. Maybe 
the crooks haven’t gotten on to them yet.” 

Nor did he intend to be mysterious — there isn’t any mystery 
a the Division of Investigation. Whatever is new, whatever 
tay mean a quicker way of trapping a criminal, Mr. Hoover 
'ill regard in a serious light until proven otherwise. He doesn’t 
ire how it works, just so it works. But to get back to that 
matter evidence. 

“ YY i, you see,” he explained, “I naturally wondered how I 
wouk. try a case, and why I would do certain things. I found 
that I’d gather my evidence always with an idea of presenting 
it in court. Then I realized that I did this because I had legal 
training. The answer, then, was to hire men who had been 
through law school and who knew what would get past a defense 
attorney’s objections and what wouldn’t — in other words, not 
merely to gather evidence, but admissible evidence. There’s many 
a freed crook walking the streets, not because he’s innocent, 
but because the evidence which would have sent him to the 
penitentiary couldn’t get to the jury.” 

So, after Mr. Hoover’s enthusiasm had pushed him through 
all the stages of promotion in the bureau, he found himself, 
one day in 1924, facing Attorney General Stone. He was accept¬ 
ing the Directorship of the United States Division of Investiga¬ 
tion. But on one condition, — that this agency would be 
dedicated to absolute freedom from politics. He got what 
he asked for. The Division is absolutely nonpolitical. Today 
the nation eulogizes his department for its fearless, tenacious 
efficiency; Mr. Hoover modestly gives much of the credit to 
the fact that his Special Agents need only merit to hold their 
jobs. No political boss tells them to “lay off”, no threats 
of political reprisals can halt an investigation or forestall an 
arrest. 

With the political angle out of the way, J. Edgar Hoover 
started to organize an amazing force of investigators. He did 
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5t want men under twenty-five or any new members of the 
force to be over thirty-five. Whoever he hired must have either 
a legal education or be an accountant. 

Admissible evidence was at the bottom of those two require¬ 
ments. If a lawyer can know what to keep from a jury, a 
lawyer should also know what to get before a jury. The age 
limit was to assure him men of full youth and fire and en¬ 
thusiasm — it’s a twenty-four-hour job which awaits a man 
in the Division of Investigation. The accountants were to be 
used in cases of fraud, or National Bank thefts or bar ruptcy 
cases, where the layman would be lost with both hands the air. 
As for the incentive — 

There is no seniority rule in the Division. A Special Agent 
starts at a salary of twenty-nine hundred dollars a year. For that, 
he must show certain qualifications. He must know law. He 
must dress well and deport himself well, be a good talker, 
make friends easily, be able to glad-hand if he has to, but 
at the same time be sincere. He must know a certain amount of 
psychology — there are tests for applicants which include all 
these attributes. When a man becomes a Special Agent he also 
must become everything from a courageous, fighting investigator 
.o a drawing-room diplomat — and love his job more for the 
danger and romance than for the money. He must be sufficiently 
adaptable to play the part of a garage mechanic one week, a 
hobo the next and the playboy scion of a rich family the week 
after that. Not that they use false whiskers; impersonation is 
a matter of clothes, mannerisms and familiarity with the part 
one is playing. All these things, plus other requirements of 
patience, tenacity, ability to catch a criminal and then con¬ 
vict him, makes a Special Agent, and he rises according to that 
ability. There is no such thing as promotion by seniority. It is 
not uncommon for the salary of an exceptionally able investiga¬ 
tor to double with a few years. 

This incentive of reward for merit permeates the Division. 
There are fifteen hundred employees in the various departments. 
J. Edgar Hoover knows every one of them, every typist, every 
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clerk. Since he filled nearly every job himself, he knot 
exactly of what those jobs consist and the problems they 
present. The organization is as tightly knit as a baseball team 
— and Hoover is its best enthusiast, just as he is the biggest 
booster of the real Division baseball team which wins local 
championships, a rooter for the basketball team which also is 
a championship outfit, and plays as a member of the various 
tennis teams which abound in the Division — when the crooks 
allow him to leave his desk. 

Always before every clerk and minor employee is the lure 
of a job on that big map which hangs on the Director’s wall, 
where pushpins, each with a name tag, denote the various 
Special Agents of the Division, as they are moved about in 
accordance with their assignments. No one ever looks up a 
record to see where .1 certain Special Agent may be. Mr. Hoover 
merely glances at that big map. Some day, the merest clerk in the 
Bureau can be one of those agents if he desires; I recently 


watched one of them in the making. 

He sat beside the Director’s big desk. There was no fear, no 
toadying. There was respect, of course, but a different type 
from that usually noted between employer and employed. The 
Director was saying: 

"I’m terribly glad that you’ve been thinking about going 
to law school at night. And I’m going to tell you just what 
I’ve told the other hundred and fifty fellows in the Division 
who are studying law. If you make good as a clerk, remain 
enthusiastic, catch the spirit of this work and the determination 
to go through with us to the finish, the day you graduate from 
law school, I will recommend' you to the Attorney Genera! 
for appointment as a Special Agent.” 

All this is vastly different from the picture with which I 
became so familiar in my police-reporter days: the lumbering 
form of a pot-bellied politician as he came into the office of 
the Chief of Police, there to wander about awhile, or stand, 
hands clasped behind him, as he looked out the window. There 
would be an unmistakable air of concern on the Chief’s face 



A VIEW OF THE CRIME LABORATORY 

I he experts conducting examinations: Left—a study of evidence and 
test bullets with the comparison microscope . In the far centre an expert 
examines material under a research microscope. 



SPECIAL AGENTS SHOOTING 

Every Special Agent is an expert with rifle 5 pistol 3 gas gun 3 automatic 
shotgun and sub-machine gun. 
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e visit, of a political boss could mean much grief. Then, 
at last, the visitor would come to the point: 

'A t h e way, Bill, I’ve been thinking a lot about Charlie Goss 
lately. Good man. Been on the force a long time. Got a wife 
and three kids. What say you shove him up to a sergeancy?” 

Concede the fact that every Charlie Goss is a good man. 
Concede that he even might make a good sergeant. Never¬ 
theless, the system is wrong and the results are wrong, as long 
as the head of any law-enforcement agency cannot himself 
choose the men he wants in key positions. Yet far more sergeants 
and lieutenants are chosen by politics than by police chiefs; 
and if a politician can hire them, he also can fire them. It 

makes the policeman work for the politician more than for the 
city. 



Last summer I happened into such an instance while indulg¬ 
ing in a trip with a circus. Lest that seem a divergent pastime 
for one who pretends to know something about criminals, it 
is again necessary to dispel illusions. There is no one who knows 
^'the crime conditions of the country better than a circus man. 

A circus does not merely come to town and go away again. 
Its life is a sequence of “fixing” and petty graft from the 
moment the first posters go up on the sides of country barns. 
y There is the license to arrange, the neighbors of the circus lot 
to placate, the “squawk” to be quieted when the drunken 
driver of a hippopotamus den slams an eight-horse team into 
a water plug, thus flooding lawns for several blocks. There is 
the City Hall gang to supply with tickets, — and no more 
rapacious bunch of pirates ever existed. 

There is police protection to be arranged, and police bribery 
m some cases, if the circus happens to carry a few games of 
chance. There is opposition from motion-picture theaters to 




overcome; protests from the department stores that the circus 
"will take all the money out of the town”; roars from the church 
element if the performances happen to come on Sunday. 

Therefore, the legal adjuster, or the fixer, of a circus is an 
encyclopedia of local conditions. He knows every politician 
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eanwhile the northwest corner of Cook County steadily be¬ 
came more infested with hot-dog stands, chicken-dinner joints, 
dance halls, pop stands, filling stations, lunch counters and 
ordinary saloons, all dealing Touhy beer or dying in the attempt 
to sell someone else’s product. During this time the Touhys, to 
their neighbors, remained respectable. They were quiet people — 
everybody said that. They were even “refined.” When Jim 
Touhy, the first of the clan to die, was killed in a roadhouse 
shooting, there was no gangster funeral, no crowds of mourners, 
no thousand-dollar casket and masses of flowers from opposing 
mobs. It was just a nice, quiet funeral, the sort decent people 
have. The only repercussion was the fact that Joseph Touhy 
later murdered a man named Paul Pagan, who was accredited 
with the killing of Jim. Joseph was sent to prison on a sentence 
of from ten years to life. He was out in four years. That’s what 
money, spent properly, will do. Then John was killed in a 
duel with a beer-joint owner who didn’t like Touhy beer. 
Joseph followed him in death, also because of his pride in the 
Touhy product. It must have been terrible beer. Now Roger 
was the leader, with Tommy Touhy as a quietly efficient as¬ 
sistant, and Edward in the background. Of mild appearance, he 
was small, energetic, light of weight and soft of tongue; never¬ 
theless, all of the Touhys were valiant. The business expanded. 

There were gang fights, struggles for territory, hijacking — 
carried on by ex-convicts, young gangsters, criminals from 
every part of the country. This was in the days when residents 
of Chicago joked grimly that it wasn’t the slippery sidewalks 
which bothered them on snowy mornings, it was the discomfort 
of stumbling over dead gangsters, mantled in soft white. 

At last conditions began to change. Even though the politi¬ 
cians did not seem to resent the rattle of machine guns, Chicago’s 
publicity as a crime center was becoming world wide. It’s always 
bad for business when that sort of news gets out — so something 
was done about it. 

Administrations changed. Repeal approached; Congress passed 
the Beer Bill. The Touhy gang began looking about for other 
means of getting money. They turned to kidnaping. 
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w many persons were abducted and held for ransom by 
this crowd is impossible to determine. They were underworld 
characters who would rather pay, keep silent and live than 
have a big funeral. John (Jake the Barber) Factor, however, had 
a different idea. He had been returning one night from The Dels, 
a roadhouse near Chicago, when automobiles forced his car to 
the curb, and men with machine guns, shot guns and revolvers 
took Jake the Barber away, telling him that they intended to 
hold him for half a million dollars’ ransom, later reduced to 
seventy thousand dollars. His family notified the police, who 
•in turn called the Division of Investigation. 

Jake the Barber had been kidnaped in northwest Chicago. 
Investigation showed that members of the Touhy gang had been 
at The Dels that night. "When Factor was. released twelve days 
later, he told of having been taken only for a short trip fol¬ 
lowing his seizure and held in a house somewhere in the neigh¬ 
borhood. Deductions were easy. Nobody but the Touhys had 
ever been able to do anything in Touhy territory. It was com- 
*non knowledge that with the dying of profits in the beer 
business, the Touhys had gone in for kidnaping. Then came a 
piece of luck. 

A hit-and-run driver knocked down a pedestrian in Elkhorn, 
Wisconsin, one night, about a week after John Factor was 
released. The poli ce of Elkhorn went out in search of him, and 
among others, questioned four quietly evasive men in a sedan, 
who insisted that they had disobeyed no laws. So the police 
queried: 

That so? What’ve you got those guns for?” 

An arrest was made. The car contained an automatic rifle, 
several revolvers, much ammunition, linen bandages, and a 
cotton rope. Here were four men apparently on a kidnaping 
expedition. Chicago was notified. Detectives and Special Agents 
hurried to Elkhorn. To jail went Roger Touhy and three of his 
gangsters, Edward McFadden, Gustave Schachtel and William 
Sharkey. Of course they wouldn’t talk. 

Now, four men were under arrest, without much to hold 
them. Factor identified one of them, Sharkey, as having held 
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machine gun on him during the kidnaping, and the voice 
Roger Touhy as that of the person who had threatened to kill 
him, while in captivity. That was not enough to convict. 

Much propaganda had been carried on for the Touhys. 
Chicago had been filled with rumors, judiciously circulated, 
that there hadn’t been any kidnaping. Jake the Barber was 
generally alleged to be an international swindler. There were 
accusations against him in England. This kidnaping story, ac¬ 
cording to mouthpieces for the Touhy gang, was merely a ruse 
to allow Factor to stay in this country. Mere identifications 
would not convict. These accused men were powerful, with 
plenty of money, and attorneys who knew many methods of 
keeping them out of jail. 

The whole kidnaping must be reconstructed. The place where 
Factor was held a captive must be discovered. Witnesses must 
be found to name the actual members of the kidnaping. Police 
and Special Agents went into the northwest part of Cook 
County — on an extensive search. Had anyone noticed any¬ 
thing peculiar in the neighborhood? Had there been any unusual 
gathering of motor cars, any house suddenly occupied, or un¬ 
occupied? At last a resident of Glenview, a Chicago suburb, 
said: 

"Well, now that you remind me — ” 

That is the usual lot of a law-enforcement officer — to remind 
good citizens. A neighbor may see strange things. Lights may 
burn all night, strange cars come and go, bundles be lugged in 
or even a struggling human. Nine out of ten persons will resort 
to mental labor to find a legitimate excuse for it all. After a 
crime has become known and hard-working officials make the 
weary rounds, at last by their questioning to create a picture of 
a certain scene, then it all becomes plain to the observer that 
he has been observing criminal actions. Until this time, the 
average human is fairly dumb. 

Officials had worked designedly in this neighborhood. Factor 
had said that his main place of confinement had been in a two- 
story house with a basement and a side entrance leading to 
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en stairs. It had been near a railroad. A woman had cooked 
e meals which had been prepared in the house. 

This Factor knew, in spite of having been blindfolded almost 
from the moment of his kidnaping. Rather, it was drawn from 
him. I have had the opportunity to read many of the files in 
kidnaping cases, and a victim rarely volunteers useful facts. It 
is the Special Agent who, working along carefully thought out 
lines, reconstructs the scene: 

Which side of the car did they put you in? Was it a big car 
or small one? Did you sit on the seat or were you forced to lie 
°n the floor? Was it a four, six or eight-cylinder car? How did 
the motor sound? An old car or a new one? Did anyone intimate 
it had been stolen? How many times did you fill up with gas? 
Did you cross any car or railroad tracks? Any bridges or culverts? 
What kind of road were you on? Did anyone speak during the 
trip? What did he say? What kind of a voice did he have — 
gruff pleasant — quiet — loud? Did he curse? Did he use 
good English? Did he threaten? Or joke? 

When you got to where you were held, what happened? 
What side of the car did you get out of? How many steps did 
y°n take? Did you walk on gravel, cement, brick or dirt? 
What food was served as a general rule? Did they take off 
your blindfold? How many men guarded you? Did you touch 

anything with your fingers, or did they force you to wear 
gloves? 
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Did you hear any sounds either inside or outside? Did you 
hear any numbers of children on the street, as though they were 
going to or from school? Did you hear any chickens? Ducks? 
Geese? Horses? Cows? Any railroad whistles? Factory whistles? 
Street-car bells? Any hucksters? What were they selling and 
how did they shout their wares?” 

On and on it goes, a series of hundreds upon hundreds of 
questions built up in the Division of Investigation by Mr. 
Hoover almost immediately upon the passage of the Kidnaping 
Act. By the answers, unless a person is devoid of all retentive 
powers, it is possible to discover clues to the distance traveled, 
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course taken, the surroundings of the place of captivity, the 
house itself, the people who acted as captors. 

So when the neighbor pointed out the house on the corner, it 
almost instantly became worthy of search. There had been a 
concentration of automooiles with many persons going and 
coming at night. Then the place suddenly had been deserted. 
There was a hedge — Factor had remembered brushing against 
^ an d there was a side door, leading down wooden steps to 
a basement. Special Agents and detectives went into the house 
and found it to be the place they sought. 

Flight had been hurried. Discarded clothing was found; a 
machine-gun drum, a magazine chamber for an automatic 
shotgun, rolls of adhesive tape, such as is used for binding the 
eyes of kidnap victims, a sweat shirt for a bullet-proof vest. 
Buried in the yard, in glass containers, was some colorless liquid 
which analysis proved to be nitric acid, tempered with nitro¬ 
benzene and other acids — the necessary "soup” for the blowing 
of vaults in bank robberies. Thus a criminal hide-out had been 
discovered. 

Even this cannot make a criminal case when the opposition 
is determined and the attorneys high-priced and shrewd. The 
clothing was checked for identity — a round of tailor shops 
began, finally to identify the wearer as a member of the Touhy 
gang. A discarded envelope was traced to its sender; he was a 
shoemaker who had outfitted one of the gang members. A 
laundry ticket was followed up — it too pointed to the Touhys. 
The rental agent of the house was interviewed. He had requested 
references from the rentor, who of course, used an alias. One 
by one, these references were found. The wife of one possessed 
important information. 

"I guess they used my husband’s name on account of me,” 
she said. You see, I used to do some hemstitching for a woman 
named Mrs. Henrichsen. I met a lot of people there; that’s how 
they must have gotten my name as a reference. Then one day 
Mr. Henrichsen asked me if I would like to do some cooking for 
a Mr. Burns. So I took the job. There were a lot of men; people 
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coming and going all the time. They had guns around and 1 
that. Then one night there was an awful commotion in the 
basement. So I just got suspicious and quit.” 

"Of course,” asked an officer, "you didn’t think to notify 
the police?” 

"Well, I didn’t want to get in any trouble.” 

"I see.” That seems to be the greatest of all thoughts with 
the average person. And it’s an old story to law-enforcement 
men. 

They showed her pictures of some fifteen members of the 
Touhy gang, as many as could be procured out of the hundred 
or more criminals who once drew a living from beer activities. 
She identified ten of them. Then Factor identified the house. 
Thereupon indictments were issued for Touhy, Sharkey, Gustave 
Schachtel, Edward McFadden, Basil Banghart, known as The 
Owl, Charles (Ice Wagon) Connors and Albert Kator, alias 
August John Lamar. They had been identified from photographs 
as the actual kidnapers. 

The Division of Investigation then withdrew from the case, 
having acted only as an assistant. The mails had not been used 
to transport ransom notes and the victim had been taken across 
no state lines; the Kidnaping Statute has been changed since that 
time to include telephone, radio, and telegraph as well as mails, 
a nd to create an assumption of a Federal offense if the victim is 
held over a certain number of days. 

Then strange things happened. Jack Glutas, a reputed 
member of the gang, was jailed by law-enforcement officers. 
Sharkey committed suicide in a St. Paul jail. Henrichsen was 
arrested in his home as the result of the cook’s information and 
turned state’s evidence. Edward McFadden was freed for lack 
of evidence. And when the case came to trial, the jury dis¬ 
agreed. The Touhy outfit must be tried again, with little chance, 
as it seemed, for success. 

Now the story moved to Charlotte, North Carolina. A mail 
truck started away from the railroad station there with $105,000 
in Federal reserve notes in one of the mail sacks. Suddenly a car 
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ut into its path, blocking it. Four men with pistols and 
machine guns forced the driver and guard to the floor of the 


truck, snipped the rear lock with nippers, seized the money 
sacks and, leaping into the waiting car, made their get-away. 
There was a description of only one man — that he walked with 
a limp. The Police Inspector, Frank J. Littlejohn, started forth 
upon a slow, but meticulous, job of investigation. 

By a system of elimination, he determined that the robbers 
had used a stolen car and that they had left the State. The Post- 
office Inspectors already were working on the case; now the 
interstate theft of a car brought the aid of the Division of 
Investigation. The Inspector also found that an apartment had 
been suddenly vacated. It had been occupied by two men, one 
of whom ate a great many grapes and threw the skins about 
freely. Two other men were visitors. One of them had walked 


with a limp. Days passed without further information. Finally 
a citizen mentioned to the Inspector that a man who walked 
with a limp used to visit an apartment across the hall from 
where he lived, but now had disappeared. The Inspector with 
other officers went to the house. They encountered difficulties. 

The owner was indignant that the police should dare to come 
into her place, armed with machine guns and hunting for 
gangsters. Tenants agreed that it was an outrage. That apartment 
had been rented by a Mr. and Mrs. Rodgers and they were fine, 
quiet people. Just the sort of people that one would like to have 
in a respectable house. Nevertheless, the Inspector investigated. 
He found the occupants gone, having left behind a newspaper 
describing the hunt for the mail-robber bandits. He found also, 
among other things, a number of grape skins, clothing, laundry 
and eleven beer bottles which contained fingerprints. The expert 
of the Charlotte, North Carolina, department developed them, 
photographed them, and sent them into the Identification Unit 
of the Division of Investigation at Washington. Back came the 
word that these were identical with the fingerprints of Basil 
Banghart, Ice Wagon Connors and Isaac Costner, members of 
the fouhy gang. Meanwhile the Inspector had traced down the 
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idry, piece by piece, identifying it as belonging to the three 
men, as well as to a fourth, Ludwig (Dutch) Schmidt. So again 
a hunt was on, this time with the Post-Office Inspectors, the 
police of Charlotte, and the Division of Investigation on the 
trail. 

Two things happened simultaneously in that case. Both the 
Inspector and the Special Agents discovered that the Banghart 
crowd had traded their old cars for Auburns, and that they 
had expressed a preference for this kind of car. Consequently, 
the printing presses in Washington as well as in Charlotte rolled 
out identification orders and circulars which went to every 
official and garage and dealer in the United States, requesting 
them to watch for men of this description who drove this type 
of car. 

Meanwhile, a patrolman in Baltimore had been eyeing two 
cars with Kentucky license plates which had stood for several 
days in front of an apartment house in a good neighborhood. 
He did it simply as a matter of routine and because there 
recently had been a number of auto thieveries. The cars dis¬ 
appeared. The policeman checked up on near-by garages where 
the motors had been kept — just to be sure the automobiles 
hadn’t been stolen. At one he was told the owners had left 
town, after having gotten new Maryland license plates for one 
of the cars. The number was 77-427, issued to Lawrence F. 
Collins. 


Special Agents were looking for Charles Connors. This man’s 
name was Collins. The car was an Auburn. The former license 
plates had come from Kentucky, where investigation by the 
Inspector and Special Agents had shown members of the Touhy 
gang to have visited. It was sufficient for a check-up. The 
application blank was gained from the registry bureau. Special 
Agents examined it. The writing was not that of Lawrence 
Colliris or of Charles Connors. It belonged to Basil Banghart. 

So now there was something to work on. Basil Banghart was 
driving an Auburn, license Number 77-427, which contained 
a short wave set. So the police of Baltimore were given the 
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number orally; in every other city it was broadcast and re¬ 
broadcast: 

“Watch for Auburn automobile, Maryland license Number 
77—427.” 


In the meantime, a Baltimore automobile company reported 
to Post-Office Inspectors that a man answering Banghart’s 
description had looked at new cars with the idea of a trade-in, 
but had not returned. Every patrolman, every Special Agent 
and Post-Office Inspector now centered his attention upon 
Baltimore. Then one night a patrolman telephoned in to the 
Northern Police Station that he had spotted license Number 
77—427. The car stood in front of one of the most exclusive 
apartment houses in the city. Officers hurried there. 

After a long period of waiting, they saw a man come out 
and closed in on him. It was Basil Banghart. They raided his 
apartment, while tenants insisted that this could not be true, 
that no gangster ever would live in a fashionable, expensive 
place like this. But the gangster had lived there, and in his 
apartment were found two machine guns with circle drums, 
two high-powered rifles, several revolvers, four sets of false 
mustaches, and twelve thousand five hundred dollars of the 
money resulting from the Charlotte mail robbery. More, the 
next day, while Special Agents were investigating the apart¬ 
ment, someone knocked at the door. The Special Agents invited 
him in, whereupon he hastily declined. But they caught him. 
He was Isaac Costner. 

When the Touhy gang again came up for trial on the 
kidnaping charge, there was a verdict of guilty. Touhy, 
Schachtel, and August John Lamar, as well as Banghart, got 
ninety-nine years apiece. Isaac Costner was taken to Charlotte, 
where he received thirty years. Banghart also got thirty years on 
that charge, to be served if anything happens to the ninety-nine 
year sentence. Dutch Schmidt was arrested in Chicago and drew 
thirty-two years in Charlotte. The fourth man, Ice Wagon 
Connors, was not tried. 

It seems that everyone who ever had belonged to the old 
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ly gang had been taxed for the expenses of the various 
trials. Much of this money, of course, had come from the pro¬ 
ceeds of robberies, particularly the mail hold-up in Charlotte- 
ville. Isaac Costner turned states’ evidence in the kidnaping trial 
because of this taxation. He had been assessed for the expenses of 
the kidnaping trial and had refused on the basis that he had 
been robbing mail trucks, not snatching humans. Thereupon, 
twenty-five thousand dollars of his loot had been stolen from 
him for expenses. Ice Wagon Connors was even more un¬ 
fortunate. He had declined to contribute to a defense fund. 
Two weeks after Banghart and Costner were arrested in Balti¬ 
more, Connors was found murdered near Chicago. In one 
tightly clutched gloved hand was found a brand-new penny — 
the underworld insignia of contempt for. a cheap skate who 
Wouldn’t "kick in” to help his pals. 

There may come a-time when there will be heavy penalties 
for accepting the loot of robberies as fees for the defense of 
an accused criminal. Today, the victim of a robbery not only 
loses his money but often knows that the loot from the hold-up 
has traveled into the hands of criminal attorneys, to be used 
in the divers ways which criminal attorneys know so well, as 
a means of cheating the penitentiary. 

There almost surely will come a time when all branches of 
local and governmental investigative bodies will work with 
the tightly knit cohesion which was so successful in the Touhy 
case. 

But it is doubtful if there ever will come a time when the 
ordinary, good, dumb citizen will do anything except what so 
many of them did in the foregoing recital: keep his mouth shut 
when he should notify the police; find legitimate excuses for 
actions plainly illegitimate; resent investigations by officers into 
the pasts of persons they believe to be “nice people”, and by 
wanting to "keep out of trouble”, serve thoroughly to obstruct 
justice. 


MINIS Tfiy 


CHAPTER FIVE 




One day in 1924, a big-shouldered, slow-moving man lumbered 
into the office of Rush L. Holland, Assistant Attorney General 
of the United States. He was Hugh Harper, chief of police of 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. These men were old cronies. 

There was more than friendship behind this visit, however. 
Hugh Harper had been attending a convention of the Inter¬ 
national Chiefs of Police. 

"Some of the boys suggested that I come down and talk 
all this over with you,” he told Mr. Holland. 

The Chiefs were torn by dissension over what to do about 
the identification of criminals. In 1896, they had started a 
central bureau of criminal identification in Chicago, later 
moving it to Washington, at which were collected Bertillon 
records from various parts of the country. The idea had been 
good, but the execution imperfect. Then the theory of finger¬ 
printing had come more and more into prominence. 

Now the police departments of the country were divided. 
Many of the older officers wanted nothing but Bertillon records, 
not trusting this new-fangled system where the identity of a 
person was determined by the impressions of his fingers. Others 
were enthusiastic. 

The result was that after years of effort, only about one hun¬ 
dred and fifty thousand prints had been gathered at Washington. 
The big collection of the country was at Leavenworth Peni¬ 
tentiary, where some six hundred and fifty thousand records 
had been filed. Other penitentiaries maintained their own col¬ 
lections; police departments tried also to keep files of finger¬ 
prints; the whole system was in pretty much of a mess. 

In the meantime, there had been a movement for the United 
States Government to take over the whole problem and try to 
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mething about it. To this end, a young man working in 
Division of Investigation had given much time and study. 
The subject obsessed him; his hours away from active work were 
put into study, planning — just'in case something should hap¬ 
pen to throw that fingerprinting collection into the jurisdiction 
of the Department of Justice. 

"Rush,” said Hugh Harper, "everything’s at sixes and sevens 
over this fingerprint collection. Some of us think the govern¬ 
ment ought to take over the whole thing — ” 

"So does the Attorney General,” said the Assistant. 

"That’s what I wanted to talk about. The job is to make the 
members of the Association enthusiastic about turning over 
their prints — you know, really get some action. I was thinking 
that if you had somebody down here who could talk to the 
Association, show ’em all the advantages of a tie-up with the 
United States Government — ” 

Rush Holland mentioned a name. Hugh Harper stared at 
the ceiling. 


"Nope,” he answered. "The boys don’t like him.” 

The Assistant Attorney General thought a moment. 

"We’ve got a young fellow here who’s made a marvellous 
record,” he said at last. "He knows more about fingerprinting 
than most experts; been studying it for years — it’s a fascinat¬ 
ing subject when he gets going on it. Like to have you meet 
him. His name’s J. Edgar Hoover and he’s in line to be the 
next head of the Bureau. Suppose I ask him to step down and 


talk to you?” 

Not long after that Mr. Hoover made a speech to the Inter¬ 
national Association of Chiefs of Police, urging the necessity 
for a central government bureau to classify and collect the 
criminal fingerprints of the nation. He knew the history of 
fingerprinting. He knew all the uses to which the system had 
been put in Europe. He envisioned the possibilities of the inter¬ 
change of fingerprints so that a law-enforcement unit might 
learn, within a few hours, if a man it held for questioning was 
Wanted elsewhere. There was no need for bolstered enthusiasm 
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he began to work for a coalition of the various agencies 
wrote letters. He went on tours of the country, arguing for 
hours at a time, to persuade some recalcitrant head of an 
identification bureau that a vast collection in Washington under 
one control was better than dozens of small ones scattered 
throughout the country. At last he won his point. The finger¬ 
print collection of the Chief’s Association was turned over to 
the government; it took up little more floor space than is 
occupied by the average small business office. Then the bigger 
collection came to Washington from Leavenworth. Perhaps 
that was just as well. 

There had been many disadvantages at the western prison; one 
of them had been the matter of money. Therefore the finger¬ 
print section, while under the guidance of a civilian expert, 
was mainly manned by convicts. The result was that whenever 
the civilian viligance was relaxed in the slightest degree, the 
prisoners played a merry game of changing and altering finger¬ 
print records. That not only made identification difficult at 
times, but necessitated constant. checking to reestablish the 
proper identities of persons whose records, always mysteriously, 
had undergone "repairs.” With the transfer of these prints from 
Leavenworth into a more systematized bureau at Washington, 
manned by the best fingerprint men it was possible to obtain, 
a new and tremendous growth began. 

Today, the Identification Unit which houses the four million 
eight hundred thousand fingerprints of the nation and foreign 
correspondents occupies an entire floor of the tremendous new 
building of the Department of Justice. Filing cases, each with 
their thousands of records, stretch out endlessly. Dozens of 
technicians pore over what appear to be only black smudges, 
spaced on white cards; every one of those cards is the patterned 
story of a life. Here daily parades the population of a thousand 
jails, each to be catalogued and studied, with the result that 
often a person’s past is revealed, not as the life of honesty which 
had been assumed, but as one of vicious criminality. Let me 
illustrate: 
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examining single fingerprints in the file of the 
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turnkey in St. Paul called for Raymond Parker and 
urned him over to the officer who was to take him to the chief. 

-There Parker waited somewhat confidently. No one knew him 
in this northern city. There had been no papers or letters to 
indicate that his name was anything except the alias he had 
adopted. His arrest had been merely one of those pick-ups by 
which so many men are brought to headquarters for “investiga¬ 
tion.” The chief looked him over. 

“Got anything to say for yourself, Parker?” 

He had plenty to say — mainly that the arrest was all a 
mistake. 


The chief interrupted: 

“Why don’t you tell the truth? Your name’s not Parker. 
It’s Jean Elms.” 

The prisoner lost his color. 

"I — there may be somebody named Jean Elms who looks 
like me. But — ” 

"I’m not talking about looks,” the chief answered. He 
^motioned to the waiting officer. “Take him back. Mark him 
» up to be held for the arrival of police from Oklahoma. I’ve 
just got a telegram from Washington saying he’s wanted down 
in Tulsa for murder.” 


Dazedly Jean Elms was led away, wondering how it all hap¬ 
pened. There had been no apparent interest on the part of the 
police until suddenly they reached into the past and brought out 
the fact that he was a murderer. Withal, however, his amaze¬ 
ment was no greater than that existing in Oklahoma. 

Elms had killed a Tulsa policeman. The search had extended 
over most of the Southwest without success. Then, all in a few 
days, by the mere expedient of mailing a piece of cardboard 
smudged by black marks to Washington, D. C,, the mystery 
of disappearance had been solved and the fugitive made avail¬ 
able for return to Oklahoma. Ten years ago, such a capture was 
almost impossible. Today it approaches routine. The explana¬ 
tion lies in that repository of fingerprints, the Identification 
Unit. 
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/The explanation of how Jean Elms got caught explains also 
the workings of this Unit, which in the last few years has 
revolutionized the nation’s work of finding, catching and 
identifying criminals. The Bertillon System would be powerless 
today against the prevailing type of high-powered criminals, 
who use plastic surgery, tattoo-erasing, hair and eyebrow dye¬ 
ing and rare instances of illicit bone operations to create the 
appearance of prenatal malformations. 

Appearances today become secondary and measurements are 
considered only as so much supplementary information. What 
counts are the ten smudges on a fingerprint card. A daily grist- 
of some twenty-five hundred of these cards rolls in from 
more than seven thousand contributing agencies — and on an 
average of thirteen times a day telegrams go forth to law- 
enforcement officers saying their man has been jailed, perhaps in 
a neighboring city — perhaps in Europe or Alaska. 

When St. Paul picked up Raymond Parker, the police 
desired mainly to know the man’s correct name and his 
previous record, if he had one. There was about a fifty-fifty 
chance, of course, that there would be no record. Again, there 
was one chance in about two hundred that he might be wanted 
somewhere for an unexpiated crime. So in went his finger¬ 
prints to Washington. 

Parker’s card traveled first to a sorting room, one of many 
glass-enclosed workshops. After that, it became a part of a 
batch of prints handed to a fingerprint expert. A magnifying 
glass came into play as the technician classified the prints by 
an amplification of what is known as the Henry System. 

The expert disregarded the name and description. He looked 
only for outstanding characteristics in those prints, meanwhile 
making cryptic-appearing marks at the top of the card which, 
when finished, read like this: 




12 


27 


W 


II 


16 


28 


W OI 


Yet it was not so cryptic. The first figure was a "key” count 
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idges occurring on a certain finger. The next or primary 
classification of "twenty-seven over twenty-eight” meant the 
■total of certain arbitrary numbers which, when broken down 
by the expert in connection with the secondary classification 
° A W over W” denoted that this subject possessed whorls on 
the first, second, third, fourth, seventh, eighth and ninth 
fingers. The subsecondary II over OI concerned the tracing of 
inner and outer whorls proceeding from a spread of ridges 
known as deltas, and the final number, 16, was the ridge count 
of the right little fing er. 

Now the expert knew exactly where to look for a counterpart 
and went to the fingerprint files, where he found a card which 
bore the same classification. Even then he did not look at name 




or description. The magnifying glass again came into play. 
This time the comparison was in more detail as he searched the 
whorls, the loops, islands and ridges and deltas for the re¬ 
currences necessary to establish identity. They checked. Now 
he could look at the name, which, of course, was different, in 
•lat one card was captioned Jean Elms, while the other bore 
the alias, Raymond Parker. 

Remember that this expert knew nothing about the fact 
that Jean Elms was wanted in Oklahoma for murder, since the 
authorities there had not yet notified the bureau of this fact. 
N*s job, therefore, was merely to acquaint the St. Paul police 
with the man’s record, so that they could check this against 
any story of a law-abiding life which Parker might have told 
them. To this end, he sent the St. Paul card, plus the one on 
Jean Elms, to the stenographic bureau for a report to the St. 
Paul police that Raymond Parker was in reality a man named 
Jean Elms, who had served a term in the Arkansas State 
Penitentiary for burglary and another in Leavenworth Federal 
Prison for the theft of an automobile. This done, the expert 
turned to the rest of his day’s work. 

However, in the meanwhile, a complication had arisen. During 
the search being conducted for Elms by Tulsa, information had 
developed that the man had served previous prison terms in 
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Arkansas and Leavenworth. This made his fingerprints available, 
and the Tulsa police had sent to one of the penitentiaries for 
them. Once received, these fingerprints had in turn been for¬ 
warded to the Identification Unit, with the request that a 
"wanted notice” be placed against them and the Tulsa police 
notified if the man were arrested for any cause in any other city. 
This card, by coincidence, reached the Unit only a short time 
after the one from St. Paul. Another expert received it. Follow¬ 
ing routine, he went to the files, only to find an “out” marker 
where the fingerprints of Jean Elms should be. 

In that marker lay a thrill. It meant that only a short time 
before some other worker had taken out the Jean Elms finger¬ 
prints for comparison, thus indicating to the second expert that 
the man already was under arrest somewhere. He therefore 
hurried to the stenographic room, retrieving the records and 
changing the report. What before had been only a statement of 
record now became a double revelation of great importance. One 
was the telegram containing the information which so amazed 
Raymond Parker. The other was a wire to the Tulsa police 
saying they could have their murderer by sending detectives to 
St. Paul. This they did. Elms was convicted and sentenced to 
life for murder. 

This is the reason why big-time criminals today are willing 
to spend thousands of dollars on the mere assertion of some 
doctor that he can erase fingerprints. Year by year the net is 
being strengthened from what was a haphazard affair, a little 
more than a decade ago, to a system that could, with a little 
more cooperation, be perfection. At the present time, it is more ? 
than ninety per cent, infallible. The other ten per cent, will 
come when every community makes fingerprinting a rule with 
all persons arrested under circumstances requiring identifica¬ 
tion. 

Once the Identification Unit has pointed to a man as a guilty 
fugitive, or nailed his lies concerning a previous criminal history, 
there is no refuting it. Fingerprints cannot be forged. Finger¬ 
prints cannot be changed. Fingerprints will break down an 
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'ingerprints cannot even be accused of exact similarity, 
is is even true of twins. 

*'• The Kelly twins, Robert and James, of Bridgeport, Con¬ 
necticut, look exactly alike. Both have the same occupation, 
that of plumber — when they are not engaged in other enter¬ 
prises. They have the same color of hair, the same color of eyes, 
the same expression, the same lip formation, the same style of 
uose, the same slope to their shoulders. They stand alike, they 
walk alike and have the same type of voices. They are so similar 
that when the idea of crime appeals to one, it appeals also to 
the other. They have been arrested together on several occasions. 

When that happened, their similarity of mannerisms, speech 
and general appearance was so marked that witnesses could not 
identify them separately in a courtroom. A policeman would 
give evidence against James when he should have been talking 
about Robert. But when the matter of identity became that 
of fingerprint cards, there was utter dissimilarity. 

For ten years now, the Division of Investigation has been 
drumming this sort of information at the law-enforcement 
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agencies of the country. It is surprising therefore to know that 
it was not until 1929 that many of the largest cities in the 
country began to route all their fingerprint records through 
Washington. 

New York City, for instance, dribbled along with an average 
of fifteen hundred fingerprints a year. In other words, the 
Identification Unit was on trial, not only by New York, but 
by dozens of other large centers. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
evidently considered the Unit as not worthy of true cooperation 
until 1931, only a little more than three years ago. Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, did not send any fingerprints at all until 1929; 
the same was true of a number of other cities in the one hundred 
thousand class. Today, New York files the prints of more than 
twenty-one thousand persons a year; Philadelphia sends some 
five thousand, and Los Angeles sends six thousand or more 
prints where, until 1928, it sent only a few more than twelve 
hundred a year. 
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Even with this tremendous increase, however, there are 
evidences that there is not yet absolute cooperation. This is 
best shown by the fact that Wichita, Kansas, a comparatively 
small town as compared with the large centers of population, 
sends three fourths as many prints as are sent by Chicago, many 
times its size, and certainly more widely known for variegated 
crime. It sends one fifth as many as come from New York City. 
It sends nearly three times as many as come from Indianapolis, 
and twice as many as are received from Detroit, Michigan, with 
its smuggling activities across the adjacent border, its mixture 
of populations, its “Purple Gang”, and its close affiliations with 
the gangs remaining from the old Capone set-up in Chicago. 
Wichita’s name seldom gets in the newspapers either as the 
breeding spot of crime or as a place of perpetration. One reads 
often, however, of some criminal who has been picked up there 
for offenses in other cities. The chance of errors in judgment 
does not exist here. No one looks a man over and decides from 
his appearance, his actions or his story whether or not he has a 
record. It is a part of routine duty to learn the past of everv 
person arrested. 

Certainly one hears less of Wichita than one hears of Kansas 
City, with its three penitentiaries near by, spewing forth 
thousands of ex-convicts every year, and its history of 
spectacular crimes. Certainly, also, the name of Wichita has 
reached the first pages in fewer instances than that of St. Paul, 
where Dillinger made an escape from Federal and municipal 
police. Yet Wichita sends in every year to Washington more 
than twice as many fingerprints as these two towns combined; 
Kansas City’s average figures run from nine hundred to twelve 
hundred a year, and St. Paul obliged with a total of six hun¬ 
dred and thirty-seven for the fiscal year of 1934, and almost 
the same for 1933 and 1932, which, however, was an improve¬ 
ment over 1931, when it sent in three hundred and twenty- 
four. 

For that matter, Washington, D. C., with its high murder 
rate, its history of easily obtained paroles, its gambling and gang 
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Killings, did not even take the trouble until 1932 to route more 
than a casual number of prints through the Unit. The world’s 
greatest collection of criminal records lay within walking dis¬ 
tance of police headquarters; yet in 1931 only 537 fingerprints 
of suspected persons were turned over to the Identification Unit. 
With a change of viewpoint, the number jumped in a year to 
2865 and is now more than 4000. 

By examining the history of cities of the one hundred thou¬ 
sand class and better, the story of the smaller community is 
easy to guess. The work of this Unit thereby becomes all the 
m ore amazing, in several ways. One is the manner in which it 
catches criminals. The other is the most astounding way in 
which persons who are paid to catch lawbreakers sometimes fail 
to use the weapons which are practically laid in their hands. 


There is a different condition in Italy; all police departments 
there are forced by statute to submit the fingerprints of all 
arrested persons to the national bureau of criminal identification 
in Rome. The same is true of Norway, with its national bureau 
>at Oslo. In Denmark statutes demand national cooperation with 
the central bureau at Copenhagen. England, Scotland, Ireland, 
Oanada, Australia, the Bahamas, the Barbadoes, British East 
Africa, Burma, Ceylon, South Africa and Zanzibar all are 
rigidly allied to the New Scotland Yard bureau in London. 
France sends its fingerprints immediately to Paris. Beyond all 
this, there is in Vienna the Internationale Kriminalpolizeiliche 
Rommission, devoted to the interchange of criminal records 
from all over Europe. And in Argentina, South America, the 
demands of fingerprints include not only criminals but passport 
applicants, members of regulated professions, governmental em¬ 
ployees, chauffeurs, and taxicab drivers, with two results. There 
is a collection in Buenos Aires of some two and a quarter million 
prints equaling about one fifth of the population of the nation. 


And there is an exceptionally small crime percentage. 

In America, however, with its local jealousies, its loose way 
of hiring and firing police heads after almost every change of 
administration, instances like the following are not unusual: 
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_hotel in a small city informed the police that a 

been reported by one of the maids as having two machine guns. 

A raid was made, the man arrested and the machine guns con¬ 
fiscated. The prisoner admitted that he had not signed his true 
name to the hotel register. He was taken into court and sentenced 
for the possession of the guns. He immediately appealed the 
sentence and gave a cash bond of less than a thousand dollars, 
which he promptly forfeited. 

Two things were wrong with that picture. One was that the 
possession of a machine gun, especially by a person using an 
alias, should be a grave offense, certainly not one to be evaded 
by forfeiting a few hundred dollars on an appeal bond. The 
second error was that the suspect’s fingerprints were not taken 
and forwarded to Washington for inquiry as to a previous 
criminal record. 

This man was a kidnaper. He was a robber of dangerous 
degree. .He was an associate of murderers, if not himself a 
slayer. He was in this town to make preparations for a big 
hold-up, the loot of which ran into six figures. Moreover, once 
he was free from the petty inconvenience inflicted upon him 
for the possession of machine guns, he did not even bother to 
leave the city. He simply changed his name and domicile and 
continued to make ready for the criminal job. Within a month 
the crime was committed, plus a number of others in the 
get-away, such as the stealing of automobiles. All this might 
have been prevented had there been a check-up on the finger¬ 
prints. At least two cities gladly would have sent for this man, 
a pink slip on his master card in Washington shouted the fact 
that he was badly wanted. 

Perhaps it was not the police department’s fault that this ( 
criminal was not checked up. Perhaps that dereliction was trace¬ 
able to the penny-pinching by persons of inexperience, which so 
often handicaps law-enforcement agencies. The all-knowing 
small town alderman is often to blame for the fact that a police 
department is badly manned, poorly equipped with proper 
weapons, and thoroughly stagnant in the use of present-day 
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methods of crime detection and apprehension. He only under¬ 


stands that a good machine gun costs two hundred and fifty 
dollars or more, that steel vests are expensive, that fast cars be¬ 
come outmoded after a time. Above all, if a man can walk a beat 
or wave traffic across the Busy Corner, there is no sense in 
allowing him to fool around at headquarters over a lot of black 


smudges on white paper. 

This happens in spite of all the missionary work from Wash¬ 
ington. Record cards are furnished free as well as franked 
envelopes for sending them on to the Identification Unit. 
Pamphlets are sent out regularly, giving instructions even on 
how to take fingerprints of the dead. Even the cross-roads con¬ 
stables of the United States should know how to take finger¬ 
prints — and should send them to Washington. There is nothing 
complicated about the procedure; one of the most popular of 
toys for boys is a fingerprinting outfit; the rules for taking 
impressions can be mastered in ten minutes. Necessary equip¬ 
ment for any police unit consists merely of a piece of plate glass, 
a rubber roller, and a small amount of printer’s ink. Finger¬ 
printing in small cities is increasingly important these days, 
when desperate criminals often use the lesser localities as hide¬ 
outs. 


Fred (Killer) Burke, one of the most dangerous of the last 
decade’s murderers, lived for many months on a Missouri farm. 
It belonged, incidentally, to the family of Harvey Bailey, him¬ 
self notorious for banditry and kidnaping. A case from Han- 
nibal, Missouri, proves the worth of proper identification in a 
small town: 

Peter R. Beasley of La Grange, Tennessee, received an ex¬ 
tortion letter, demanding that he place five thousand dollars 
in twenty-dollar bills at a point along the railroad track. Other¬ 
wise he would be killed. Mr. Beasley sought the aid of the local 
authorities. A dummy package was made up and a watch kept 
upon it. Soon an old Negro came along and picked up the bait, 
only to be arrested. However, he proved his only crime to be 
curiosity; the package had caught his interest and he had taken 
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merely to see what was in it. Meanwhile, evidently, the rea 
extortioner had been frightened away. Finally, the local 
authorities, baffled, turned the case over to the Department 
of Justice, which has jurisdiction in certain cases of extortion. 

Special Agents of the Division of Investigation almost im¬ 
mediately found two clues. One was a latent thumb print on 
the envelope of the extortion letter. Another was that this 
envelope evidently had been previously addressed, but not 
mailed. The first addressee’s name had been partially erased, 
leaving marks discernible under a microscope which read Annie 

-ell, Michigan City, Miss. After that, identification was 

fairly easy. The agents went to Michigan City, where they 

found Annie-ell, to be a negro woman, Annie Waddell, 

the mother of Theodore Roosevelt Waddell, who possessed a 
criminal record, and who had disappeared a day or two after 
the writing of the extortion letter. 

The criminal record meant that Waddell’s fingerprints were 
on file in Washington. The single fingerprint was forwarded 
there and compared; it matched, thus absolutely establishing 
identity. There remained now the job of setting the trap for 
the possibility of an arrest somewhere on a different charge. 
In a few months, Waddell’s prints came in from Hannibal, 
Missouri, where he was being held on a minor charge under the 
name of Joseph Phillips. The usual telegrams went forth. 
Waddell, alias Phillips, was taken back to Tennessee, where he 
was sentenced to fifteen years in prison. 

Hannibal had done its job well. The same could not be said 
for the police of another city, who had held Waddell in jail for 
a number of days — without taking his fingerprints. 

However, even with these obstacles, the work of the Identi¬ 
fication Unit progresses daily. There is the case for instance of 
Joe J. Cranmer, an escaped convict, whose fingerprint records 
were turned over to the Identification Unit from the Nevada 
State Penitentiary at Carson City, Nevada, when the unit was 
organized in 1924. One after another, frayed and torn by the 
constant use of the files, wanted notices were renewed on Joe 
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mer’s record. Finally, more than a decade after the man’s 
escape, a card came in from Redwood, California, showing that 
Cranmer had been arrested there on a charge of assault, thus 
permitting identification in Washington and a telegraphic 
notification to the Nevada prison that the escaped convict had 
been captured. It is the old, old game of waiting, with the trap 
always set, plus the certainty that it will spring remorselessly, 
whenever the quarry touches the bait of arrest. 

Albert C. Carson, for instance, was wanted in Atlanta, 
Georgia; Cairo, Egypt; San Antonio, Texas; Nice, France; and 
Mount Carmel, Pennsylvania, on charges which ranged from 
swindling to traffic in narcotics. Under the present system of 
international exchange of fingerprints, a foreign country im¬ 
mediately communicates with Washington upon the detention 
of anyone bearing American characteristics. Recently a man who 
called himself John Leslie Matson was arrested in Rome, Italy, 
as an object of suspicion. The Roman police sent his finger¬ 
prints to Washington, where they were found to be those of 
Albert C. Carson. A few years ago, the alias of John Leslie 
Matson, plus the fallibility of photographs and the inaccuracies 
of the Bertillon System, might have meant freedom for this 
naan. Fingerprints, however, are inexorable and again there 
comes the proof that the small town is as important as the 
large city in picking up suspects. 

There had been a scries of petty thefts last year in the little 
town of Pascagoula, Mississippi. Finally a man was arrested and 
his fingerprints sent to Washington. Whereupon Pascagoula was 
amazed to learn that it had arrested not only one person but 
eighty-seven. The suspect was wanted all the way across the 
United States. An ex-convict, he had posed his way from city 
to city, pretending to be whoever suited his fancy, from 
Lieutenant Commander in the Navy to a physician in the 
United States Health Service. 

All the knowledge of drugs and medicines he possessed he 
had acquired while employed in a drugstore in San Jose, Cali¬ 
fornia. Yet, as Doctor Edgar A. Mills of the United States Navy, 
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he had performed the dangerous operation of a spinal puncture. 
He also was Doctor Willard Thompson, Doctor Lester Parker, 
Doctor J. C. Condon, Colonel Lester Parker, Commander H. P. 
Reardon, and eighty-one other doctors, commanders, colonels, 
generals and whatnot. The thing he knew best, however, was the 
stealing of automobiles, and upon the receipt of his fingerprints 
from Pascagoula, the Division of Investigation tucked all 
eighty-seven of him away in a Federal penitentiary for four 
years. 

By such care in the fingerprinting of suspected persons, one 
of crookdom’s great avenues of escape, the plea of mistaken 
identity, can be eradicated. In fact, it was a matter of re¬ 
semblance which gave fingerprinting its first true impetus in 
the United States. 

A new convict, a Negro named Will West, was being 
measured and photographed by the record clerk of the United 
States Penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kansas, in 1903. At this 
time, every police department and penitentiary in the country 
operated only on the Bertillon System. 

This was a complicated combination of photography and 
anthropometrical measurements, which was constantly at the 
mercy of human trial and exceedingly human error. The idea 
was a good one, and it worked comparatively well in methodical 
countries which took their police work seriously. That was not 
true of America. 

In the first place, the rogues’ galleries, then maintained only 
by the better-organized police departments, were highly fallible. 
Photographs can aid in establishing identity, but that is all. I 
have in mind a benign-appearing criminal named Moses Har¬ 
mon. As he moved about in his free state, with long white hair 
and a flowing white mustache and beard, his resemblance to 
the gentle Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was remarkable. Any 
woman, listening to Mr. Harmon sing a few hymns, speak gently 
of his family and his love for dumb animals, promptly would 
have written away the last ten dollars in her savings account 
to be able to participate in any of his great ideas of making a 
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Ortune. But she would not have been so interested if she could 
rave seen him dressed for prison. With his hair cut and his 
flowing muffler of whiskers chopped off, Moses Harmon filled 
that rare role of looking thoroughly like a criminal. He had a 
face as hard as Vermont granite, eyes which looked like two 
slits in a piece of salt pork and a mouth which might have 
been molded from shark flesh. So much for photographs. 

The Bertillon Anthrometrical System was just as fallible. 
The theory was that during certain years of maturity, from 
twenty-one to sixty, there were no changes in the bony structure 
of the body. Therefore, height, the length of the outer arms, 
trunk, head, ear, left foot, left middle finger, left little finger 
and left forearm and the width of the cheek and the head were 
set down upon a card which also contained a front and side 
view of the suspect. Then, of course, weight, color of hair, eyes 
and complexion, as well as location, size and shape of all scars, 
marks, moles and Tattoos were designated as a part of each in¬ 
dividual record. The taking of fingerprints requires less than 
two minutes in experienced hands. The recording of a Bertillon 
record often consumed an hour, and what some of those old-time 
police did to the complicated system of meters, centimeters and 
millimeters was astounding. 

The Bertillon System now has been mainly discarded after 
many years of faithful service, and an equal length of time spent 
ln arguments between police as to whether it should be pro¬ 
nounced Bertillon or Bertieyon. At the time of Will West’s 
imprisonment, the system was in use in all large police depart¬ 
ments and penal institutions. The Negro submitted to the 
various measurements. Then the record clerk asked: 

"What was the matter? Did you try to escape?” 

"Who, me?” asked Will West. "No, sir.” 

"Then why are you being measured again?” 

The Negro stared. 

'I’m not being measured again. Nobody never done nothin’ 
like this to me before.” 

A hat called for an acrid remark from the record clerk. He 
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left the staring Negro and went to his collection of prison photo¬ 
graphs. Returning with a picture, he asked: 

“Isn’t that you?” 

The Negro’s eyes grew larger. 

“Yas, suh!” he exclaimed. “That sho’ is me.” 

“And your name’s William West?” 

“Yas, suh. That’s my name.” 

“Then why do you try to tell me you’ve never been here 
before?” 

Will West shuffled uneasily. 

"Cause I ain’t been here before!” he argued. 

This was getting nowhere. The record clerk proceeded with 
the measurements. He compared them with the measurements 
upon the card. They tallied. But Will West continued to insist 
that he never before had been in any penitentiary. At last the 
clerk dubiously inquired of the warden’s office if William 
West, convict number 2626, under life sentence for murder, 
was being dressed in again. 

“He’s not,” came the reply. 

“Then would you mind sending him in here?” asked the 
record clerk. “I’ve got a mystery on my hands.” 

William West was taken from his work in one of the prison 
factories and told to report to the record clerk. As he entered 
the room, he halted in amazement. Then these two men merely 
stood and stared at each other, William West and Will West; 
both, it seemed, had been cast from the same mold. 

It was not a case of twins meeting after many years. These 
men never before had seen each other and were no relation. Yet 
they were identical; only by the big numerals stamped on their 
prison uniforms could they be told apart, and even then 
coincidence had brought about a similarity. William West was 
Number 2626. Will West had two of these numerals in his 
number; he was 3426. Even their crimes were somewhat 
similar; one had murdered, the other had committed man¬ 
slaughter. 

The prison warden, R. W. McClaughry, had become in- 
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l in fingerprinting. He ordered that these two men be thus 
:% ree prded. This done, William West and Will West were ab¬ 
solutely different. One possessed whorls on his fingers entirely 
different in pattern from those of the other man. 

Shortly after this, Warden McClaughry began the building 
of what was at that time the biggest fingerprint file in America. 

The records of the Division of Investigation show that Will 
West served his sentence of ten years for manslaughter and 
went back into the world — evidently to move along straight 
lines. He was a young man when he entered Leavenworth; it 
may be presumed that he still lives. 

Wherever he may be, the underworld gives him no thanks for 
his pilgrimage to the penitentiary. But for him, there might 
not have been an Identification Unit, catching 365 badly wanted 
fugitives a month. 
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CHAPTER SIX 




It is mandatory that a Special Agent of the Division of In¬ 
vestigation carry certain equipment when his high-powered 
automobile speeds to the scene of a crime. An important part of 
this, of course, is the armament necessary to combat the present- 
day criminal. But even more important are certain more peace¬ 
ful implements. One is a high-powered magnifying glass. An¬ 
other is a kit of dusting powders, black for white surfaces, silver 
for metals, dragons’s blood for those where pale red will best 
present a comparative color. Then there is a camera fitted with 
flashlight batteries and a small electric globe; it is only neces¬ 
sary to aim it at a near-by object and press the lever; the flash¬ 
light attachment makes close-up picture-taking possible with¬ 
out other equipment, even at night. All of this is for fingerprints. 

The Special Agent does not always work in municipalities. 
Many of his cases take him miles from any habitation. The same 
Special Agent who today chases a gangster in a tangle of city 
streets may be called tonight to hop aboard an airplane for 
Arizona or New Mexico, to investigate a mystery in a region 
which can be reached only by pack train. But whether he be in 
New York or in the desert, his fingerprint equipment is always 
within reach. It was present, for instance, several years ago, 
when Special Agents hurried out of Prescott, Arizona, toward 
a Navajo Indian camp in Skull Valley. 

Viola Jimulla, a squaw, had gone early that morning to a 
brush-grown arroyo for firewood, only to grunt with fright, 
then, a speeding lump of agitated fat, turn and run toward 
camp. She had seen the sprawled form of a dead man, face 
down in the sandy soil. 

Out of the excitement which followed, there at last evolved 
a powwow. This was a white person who lay dead; all the 
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kns knew him, — A. M. Cavell, an aged man, who for years 
driven a Ford sedan about the streets of Prescott as a 
taxicab. The chief of the camp asked guttural questions of 
those about him; no one had heard outcries or sounds of struggle. 
Finally a runner was started for Prescott, to carry the news of 
murder in Skull Valley. 

Crimes on a government reservation come within the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Division of Investigation; the sheriff’s office tele¬ 
phoned immediately for Special Agents. Together they went 
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forth. 

The old man’s skull had been fractured; the bloodstained iron 
bar which evidently had been used to strike the blows lay 
near by. Tire marks on a side road about twenty yards away, and 
bloodstains on the brush, showed that the man evidently had 
been killed in his car and dragged to this spot. But for the 


moment the Special Agent dismissed all that. His attention was 
centered upon what the magnifying glass had revealed on that 
iron bar. There, plainly outlined in the dried stain of human 
blood, was a fingerprint. 

Carefully the Special Agent dusted the mark, to bring out 
its characteristics more clearly. He photographed it. Then he 
turned to other matters, especially the broadcasting of de¬ 
scriptive data on the stolen car, and a search of all garages and 
filling stations at which this car might be seen. Prescott yielded 
nothing. The search broadened. At last, on a road leading 
toward Kingman, Arizona, the Special Agent found a lead in a 
filling-station proprietor. 

"Come to think of it,” the gas vendor said, I believe I did 
see that car. It was about nine o’clock on the night you say 
this man was murdered. An Indian drove up in a Ford rather, 
he tried to drive up. The car acted like it had engine trouble. 
Anyway, he asked me to drive the car into the station and 
fill it up with gas. Said he didn’t know much about it yet, he d 
just bought it that morning; paid $450 for it, he said. Well, I 
filled it up and he pulled out toward Kingman.” 

So the beginning of a chase had been made. True, the clues 




'After you killed Cavell, 


you were nervous, weren't you? You needed something to 
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weak; Fords look alike and Indians do buy cars. Every 
side road and gulch was searched; at last, in a tree-filled canyon, 
the car was found. Now the officers knew that their trail was 
hot and that their quarry was somewhere near. It was not long 
before the Special Agents, aided by state officers, working in 
the comparatively restricted area of the small town of Kingman, 
picked up an Indian who answered the description given by 
the filling-station man. At the jail, he said he was George 
Dixon Sujynamie, a Yavapai. Again and again he denied his 
guilt. At last the Special Agent interrupted his story. Out of 
the various things which had been taken from the Indian’s 
pockets, a Special Agent had selected a small red tobacco 
can. 

“Look here, Sujynamie,” he said. 

? 

brace you up. So you took out your tobacco can and rolled a 
cigarette. Remember that?” 

The Yavapai denied it. 

“We’ll take his fingerprints,” said the Special Agent laconi¬ 
cally. Then three things were compared: the photograph of the 
print from the iron bar, the bloody print on the tobacco can, 
and the black smudges on white paper. They matched. The 
state officers turned to begin their questioning — only to be 
halted by a warning sign from the Special Agent. He had spent 
many years among Indians; he knew their ways, their lore. A 
word spoken at this time, an interrupting movement or sound, 
might ruin everything. 

The Yavapai had turned toward the wall. He had straightened 
and raised his head for a moment, as if trying to stare out 
through his confines to the sky above him. His fists doubled. 
Then, slowly, he began to beat upon the wall, the sound 
reverberating hollowly, while a wailing cry came from his 
bloodless lips, a Yavapai death chant: 

"Tut ju pi nevako — ” 

Silently the Special Agents waited, neither moving nor speak¬ 
ing. There was only that slow, ceaseless pound on the wall, and 
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cry of a distraught man as he called upon the Great 
Spirit to hear that he stood ready to die. At last the drum beat 
'teased. Sujynamie turned. He stood straight and began to speak, 
as if reciting by rote: 

"My name is George Dixon Sujynamie. I hereby testify myself 
guilty. Trouble has started me back on the month of February, 
on a girl. She is a fair Navajo. I could marry Yavapai but I 
want this girl. Navajo Chiefs not permit marriage because me 
another tribe. So I make plan kill her, kill them. Sheriff at 
Prescott, Arizona, many months ago arrest me, take my gun. 

I have no pistol. I think old man who drives car Prescott have 
pistol. I need it and the car to kill these Navajos. So I make 
plan in which I wanted to get this taxi driver to take me out to 
Indian Camp at which I may have opportunity murder him, 
take gun and car, drive out to Skull Valley, kill girl, kill 
Navajos who not let me marry her, and commit suicide my¬ 
self, by myself. No one help me. 

"I take with me steel iron which I use to beat him, and 
'Great Spirit forgive! I have done it without failing. I find no 
gun. I drive car to Skull Valley, find girl and Navajo Chiefs 
gone other camps. I took the old man and dragged his body into 
gulley. Then I took car and try to run away. But Great White 
Father arrest me. Sujynamie ready to die.” 

One morning about six months later, within the confines of 
Fort Whipple Reservation, the death chant of the Yavapai 
sounded again — but this time there was no need for Special 
Agents to stand silent, lest they halt a confession. Sujyanmic 
was ascending the scaffold. 

So much for fingerprints in the field; they are constantly in 
use to solve crimes, just as they are invaluable in every police 
station to establish the only possible infallible method of identifi¬ 
cation. 

The ridge formations of the fingers remain unchanged during 
the entire life of an individual and until putrefaction sets in 
after death. The characteristics of these patterns are never identi¬ 
cal in any two fingers. It is not possible to erase or change them 
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in sufficient degree to hinder identification, unless the entire skin 
is removed down to the vascular layer. There was a good deal 
of excitement in the underworld of Chicago a year or so ago 
when the word was passed out that Jack Klutas, of the Touhy 
gang, had found a means of disguising his fingerprints, without 
mutilating the digits in such a way as to provide proof that 
they had been disfigured for criminal purposes. The detection of 
Klutas was ordered by the Division of Investigation to look into 
the rumors; however, law-enforcement guns got there first 
and Klutas was killed. It was discovered that the man had gone 
to a great deal of expense and not a little pain, all to no purpose. 
The fingers had been burnt deeply with caustics; nevertheless, 
the ridges and whorls and loops had returned sufficiently for 
identification to be made at once. The same has been true with 
many other bandits. John Dillinger, as shall be noted later, even 
risked death in the hope that he might be rid of his telltale 
prints. It was in vain; a criminal carries a potential policeman 
on every one of his ten fingers. Yet the battle for the establish¬ 
ment of this means of identity was a long one. 

The evolution of fingerprinting started so long ago that it 
has no true history. On the face of a cliff in Nova Scotia, for 
instance, can be found an Indian carving of the outline of a 
hand, with ridges and patterns crudely but clearly marked. The 
Chinese of ancient times also had a custom whereby, on papers 
of state, there was an impression of the thumb print. As early 
as 1823, J. E. Purkinje, a professor of anatomy at the University 
of Breslau, read a Latin thesis, commenting upon the diversity 
of ridge patterns connected with the organs of touch and even 
evolving a vague differentiation of these patterns into nine 
varieties. But no one did much about it. 

The slow growth of the system may be gauged by the fact 
that Doctor Henry Faulds, an Englishman at that time con¬ 
nected with the Tsukiji Hospital at Toyko, Japan, in 1880, 
conducted experiments which definitely established that the va¬ 
rieties of the fingerprint patterns were very great, that the pat¬ 
terns remained through life, and that, even after the removal of 
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idges by the use of pumice stone and acid, they invariably 
grew again. He then wrote an article upon the subject and 
shortly after its publication came evidence of the theory’s worth. 
Sir William Herschel, Chief Administrative Officer in the 
Hoogley District of Bengal, India, announced that he had used 
fingerprints for twenty years to identify government pensioners 
and to prevent impersonations. Later, Sir Francis Galton, an 
English scientist, became interested in the subject through his 
study of heredity and was the first to devise a method by which 
fingerprints could be classified. As a result of his work, the 
British Government appointed a commission to study the subject 
from a standpoint of identification of criminals. Then Sir E. R. 
Henry, Commissioner of Scotland Yard, devised a simpler sys- 
tem, which was introduced in 1901 and which forms the basis 
of the present classifications employed by identification bureaus 


in the United States. 

According to the Henry System, all fingerprint impressions 
are divided into loops, twinned loops, central pocket loops, 
itches, tented arches, whorls and accidentals. A classification is 
made by utilizing these patterns together with the ridges in¬ 
tervening and surrounding two fixed points, known as the core 
and the delta. 

Mark Twain did much for fingerprinting in America by his 
book "Puddin’head Wilson”, the story of a man who was looked 
upon by the entire village as a sort of nitwit, until he used 
a fingerprint to establish the proof of a questioned identity. 
The book was so popular that a play was made from it, 
whicn ran for years throughout the United States. But 
criminologists laughed at the idea. Previous to this, Gilbert 
Thompson of the United States Geological Survey had used 
fingerprints to prevent the forgery of commissary orders 
during the supervision of a survey in New Mexico in 1882, 
and shortly afterward a San Francisco photographer had sug¬ 
gested the fingerprint method as a practical means for registering 
Chinese. At last, in 1903, Sing Sing Prison adopted the system, 
following experiments at Napanoch, Auburn and Clinton 
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prisons by Captain James H. Parke of the office of the Super¬ 
intendent of Prisons. 

This was followed by the establishment of the idea in St 
Louis, due to the enthusiasm of Sergeant Ferrier of Scotland 
Yard, who, while guarding the Queen’s Jubilee exhibit at the 
St. Louis Exposition, also talked fingerprinting to anyone who 
would listen. Four days later came the request from Leaven¬ 
worth Penitentiary for an appropriation to make impossible 
a duplication of the Will West-William West incident. All 
this happened more than thirty years ago, and the prints which 
were taken then are still on file, waiting to trap law violators —• 
or to solve a mystery. Fingerprints never forget: 

One night in April, 1921, three years before the organization 
of the Unit, a man was shot in Bristow, Oklahoma; dying, he 
refused either to name his assailant or to give any information 
about himself. An identification officer, taking a thousand to 
one chance, made impressions of his fingerprints, and for a time 
sent them about through the haphazard system which existed 
at that time. The search brought no results. 

A few months ago someone remembered those fingerprints 
and forwarded them to the Identification Unit, on the theory 
that inasmuch as all available collections had been taken over 
by this central agency at the time of consolidation, there existed 
a bare hope of solving this old mystery. The theory was sound. 
Among other collections was that of the Iowa State Penitentiary, 
which had been missed by the Oklahoma searchers. 

There, on a card which had come from its records, was a set 
of prints which matched those taken from the dead man. Not 
only did it give his name, James O’Keefe, but it explained the 
reasons for his taciturnity. He was an escaped prisoner, sent up 
from Sioux City on a life sentence for murder. The fear of 
being returned had held him silent, even when facing death. 

Thus mysteries are solved as a mere part of the day’s grind. 
The sheriff of Westchester County, New York, received a letter 
one day stating that William Sloans, sought by him as a 
murderer, was safe from any prosecution by the State of New 
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The reason was that the fingerprints of Sloans had come 
to Washington from North Carolina State Prison, where 
•William Sloans was awaiting execution for another killing. The 
Westchester sheriff hurried to North Carolina and questioned 
the condemned man. After a few hours of interrogation, Sloans 
confessed to the second murder; a month later, the man ex¬ 
piated both crimes in the electric chair. 

Criminal identity often is established for someone killed while 
resisting arrest, thus forestalling the sob sisters of emotional 
newspapers which dislike the idea of policemen carrying guns — 
specially if the paper is on the outs with the incumbent ad- 
m mistration. Great sums of money annually are saved in the 
settlement of War Risk claims. As an illustration, there is 
e case of Robert Patton, who had been missing seven years, 
tiling which time his relatives had dutifully paid his premiums 
‘’nd then started action to declare Patton legally dead. But the 
ngerprint files when compared with Patton’s wartime prints 
established within thirty-six hours that during the seven years 
^ ich Patton had been "dead”, he had been arrested seven times 
0n minor charges. Then, to clinch the matter, the Unit placed 
a Wan ted notice against Patton’s file. Five days later, he was 
arreste d for investigation in Pittsboro, North Carolina — and 
lc insu tance claim was not paid. This is not an unusual case. 
ne of the great functions of the Identification Unit is the 
na i'ing of impostors. 

Many persons may remember the excitement over the story of 
an alleged War ace, whose memory had come back to him after 
many years. Few persons know that it was the Division of In¬ 
vestigation which exposed him. 

It began during the retreat of the Bonus Army from Wash¬ 
ington, during the early autumn of 1932. A detachment reached 
Lirlotte, North Carolina, and suddenly one member ap¬ 
parently recovered from an amnesia of many years’ standing. 
£ now thought he remembered who he had been: Arthur 
irtney Campbell, famous member of the Lafayette Esca- 
11 e, shot down behind the German lines in 1917. 
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Immediately, every newspaper in the United States 
France took up the story. It became the talk of Paris — the 
supposed body of Arthur Courtney Campbell had been removed, 
from its war-front grave in 1929 and placed, with due ceremony, 
in the Lafayette Escadrille Memorial Mausoleum at St. Cloud, 
France. Then another angle entered — the parents. 

For years they had grieved for their lost son. Now he had 
come to life. Or had he? The man seemed to know aviation; 
he talked of air raids and bombing expeditions with the manner 
of one who had taken part in them. He asserted his eager desire 
to go home. But in the meantime, a Special Agent of the 
Division of Investigation at Charlotte took his fingerprints and 
sent them to Washington. The Division handles cases involving 
Federal impostors. 

There was nothing in the files at the Identification Division. 
Searchers turned to those in the custody of the Naval Depart¬ 
ment. A day later, the halo of heroism for Clarence Stephen 
Wendler, alias James Edwin Wendler, alias Jim Wendler, alias 
Arthur Courtney Campbell, had faded. He had never even 
seen the Lafayette Escadrille, having enlisted as an apprentice 
seaman at Richmond, Virginia, in 1929, after the War was 
over, and deserting a year later. The cause of his excursion 
into fiction? Perhaps a friend expressed it: 

"Well, Jim always was pretty much of a hot-air artist. I guess 
he just boiled over.” 

There was one real service in this case — that to the parents 
of Arthur Courtney Campbell. Perhaps if more parents thought 
of the cruelty which can be inflicted by an impostor, there 
would be more of the voluntary civil fingerprinting which is 
growing year by year. 

There are thousands of families in the United States who fear 
kidnaping plus murder; fingei prints can authenticate ransom 
notes, aid in prosecution, and identify the body of a slain person. 
There are also thousands of individuals who, because of prior 
illness, dread death in some isolated place without identification. 
There are others who are afraid of amnesia, and still others who, 
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nierely cautious, desire that absolute proof of their identity be 
on file in some safe place. To all of these — and any other 
-.citizen, for that matter — the Division of Investigation holds 
forth an invitation to become a member of its “non-criminal” 
group, where fingerprints are kept on file for protective purposes. 

The service is free. By this means of education, the Unit hopes 
to create a civil file even larger than its criminal one, and to 
good purposes. Today, provided that he has relatives who care 
enough about him to pay the funeral expenses, a criminal who 
dies under conditions of non-identity has a better chance of 
escaping a potter’s field than an honest citizen. His records 
are on file, together with the names and addresses of near rel- * 
atives. He can be taken home if he suffers^ from amnesia. And 
certainly he has a permanent address. It is only necessary to write 
to the Director, Division of Investigation, Washington, D. C., 
and a non-criminal identification card, plus instructions on how 
to be fingerprinted, will be forwarded. 

Increasingly, this system of fingerprint identification ex¬ 
pends itself into the daily life of the American citizen and 
protects him from crooks working under cover of respectabil¬ 
ity. There was a time when there was no way of telling if the 
tax assessor was an escaped embezzler, or the policeman on the 
beat an ex-member of a safe-cracking crew. Even now that 
potentiality exists and will continue to exist until citizens 
everywhere insist upon the fingerprinting of all public serv- 
ants and the forwarding of these prints to Washington for 

comparison. 

If the fingerprints of all law-enforcement officers, holders 
of public office, judges and counters of ballots at election polls, 
plus the workers at those elections, were to be compared with 
the four million seven hundred thousand prints on file in 
Washington, it would cause a national scandal. You may be 
sure that it will not be done. Nevertheless, existing statistics 
j are enlightening. 

About five years ago, the United States Civil Service Com¬ 
mission adopted the practice of routing the fingerprints of 
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Prospective job-holders through the Identification Unit and 
was surprised to learn that one applicant out of every thirteen 
had somewhere broken the law; the offenses covered the en¬ 
tire range of misdemeanor and crime, even to murder. These 
revelations led to the consolidation of the Civil Service Com¬ 
mission fingerprint files with those of the Division of Investi¬ 
gation. News travels quickly in the underworld. Only one 
person in forty-five who now applies for a Civil Service job 
has a criminal record. 

This system, of course, does not apply to political appointees. 
That there are still plenty of loopholes is evidenced by the follow¬ 
ing: 

A check of 544 applicants for police jobs in a mid western 
city showed ten with record of arrests. The checking of a 
single applicant for an enforcement job in a Michigan city 
revealed that he was an escaped convict from Texas. A search 
of 81 fingerprints of applicants for police jobs in a California 
city brought an average of one in eleven with a criminal back¬ 
ground. Likewise, out of 2 99 who applied in an upstate New 
York town, seven had records, one of them was a deserter from 
the Army. Extending its scope, the Identification Unit last 
year examined 280 fingerprints of persons who had applied for 
positions in the hotels and resorts of a Florida city. Eighteen of 
them were found in the criminal files, and the cases ran all the 
way from the passing of checks to burglary and assault to kill. 
Going still deeper into civic life, out of 1735 persons who ap¬ 
plied for licenses to sell alcoholic beverages in the State of New 
Jersey, following repeal, there were 74 who possessed an un¬ 
savory background. 

Beyond this, there are other methods of protection. A woman 
shopkeeper killed a man who was unlawfully Entering her store; 
the reaction from this experience was lessened by word from 
the Identification Unit that the intruder was not some inno¬ 
cent, driven by hunger to his first offense, but an escaped con¬ 
vict from the North Carolina State Penitentiary. 

Through the Unit, for the first time, reliable age figures are 
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g tabulated; sociologists may thus gain a bird’s-eye view 
of crime. One finds, incidentally, that the crime ages are the 
sex ages, and one finds also that the age of innocence is cer¬ 
tainly not that part of youth which approaches maturity; 
twenty per cent, of all the crimes committed in America are 
those by persons of twenty years and less. 

Crime seems truly to start with the male at eighteen. He 
steals more automobiles at eighteen, followed closely by nine¬ 
teen, than at any other time in his life. He robs more from 
eighteen to twenty-three than at any other time; burglaries 
also reach their height at nineteen. Disorderly conduct, drunk¬ 
enness and vagrancy also are rampant at nineteen and rape is 
at its height. Criminal homicide reaches its-zenith between the 
ages of twenty and twenty-four. Persons like to talk of hard¬ 
ened old criminals, but it is the hardened young ones who give 
the law-enforcement agencies of the country the most trouble. 
Crime rises swiftly from nineteen to twenty-four; after that, 
it begins to drop; even the forgers and counterfeiters slow up 
at thirty; the embezzlers and fraudsters hang on until thirty- 
n ine before slackening. 

The female reaches the height of her misconduct at twenty- 
three. She steals more at nineteen and aids in counterfeiting 
and embezzling best at twenty-four. Her sex offenses are great- 
est at twenty-two, as well as disorderly conduct, drunkenness 
and vagrancy. She also robs more and burglarizes more — and 
kills more. Murders go up abruptly during that year. 

These statistics, as gleaned from fingerprint cards, give the 
answer to the American alibi that all our crime is committed 
by foreigners. The white American criminals exceed those for¬ 
eign-born by forty-seven per cent. After all, the really danger¬ 
ous criminals of the last few years have borne such names as 
Nash, Dillinger, Bailey, Bates, Kelly, Sankey, Youngblood, 
Robertson, Miller, Floyd, Gillis, Phillips, Hamilton, Pierpont, 
Makley, Green, Underhill, Bird, Bradshaw, Keating and Hol¬ 
den. Only one truly foreign name stands out — that of Richetti. 

More than any other factor, the fingerprint today is bearing 
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the brunt of the fight against lawbreaking. Sometimes it fas¬ 
tens the “signature” of a man’s fingers on his crime in spite of 
elaborate efforts to prevent detection. This was illustrated in 
the case of Odell Carlysle Boyles. For nearly three months, 
Joseph F. Cannon, of Concord, North Carolina, received let¬ 
ters threatening to kidnap his two-year-old granddaughter, and 
his eighteen-year-old son, Joseph F. Cannon, Jr. After a time, 
the Division of Investigation was notified and Special Agents 
entered the case, working in cooperation with the police of 
Charlotte, North Carolina. 

Evidently this was not the ordinary extortion letter writer. 
Time after time, the Charlotte police, into whose hands the 
letters first went, strove to find fingerprints. There were none. 
Every possible test was applied. The powders ordinarily used 
to develop prints were of no avail. Evidently the letter writer 
was covering the paper with some solution or glazing it in such 
a way as to make contact with the fingers all but impossible. 
Now and then the Charlotte fingerprint expert would get a 
few lines, or the smudge of a whorl or loop, but nothing which 
he felt could lead to identification. 

It was known that a woman was somewhere involved. Once 
she had called a representative of Mr. Cannon at an Atlanta 
hotel. At another time she had dictated a telegram of instruc¬ 
tions to be sent to the same individual. 

At last, negotiations got to the point where the extortioners 
gave instructions for the handing over of the cash. Twelve 
thousand dollars was to be placed on top of a built-in china 
closet in a certain vacant house in Hapeville, Georgia, and a 
white cloth attached to the screen door to indicate that the 
money was waiting. This house had been suggested in a previous 
letter and Special Agents had anticipated that it would be des¬ 
ignated again. 

Therefore, days before the final letter of instruction had been 
sent to the Cannon family, Special Agents had gone quietly 
into Hapeville late at night, and with flashlights taped until 
they emitted only a “burglar’s beam” of light, familiarized 
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selves with the premises. More than that, they did a con- 
lerable amount of secret electric wiring, connecting the house 
* with a garage some distance away. This, however, was left un¬ 
finished but concealed — they did not know exactly where the 
money was to be placed, and therefore where the wiring must 
he ended. 


The final letter told that — on top of the china closet. Again 
the Special Agents went secretly to the house, hooking up their 
wiring to the designated spot. Then the package of money was 
planted there. 

Never was a place guarded more carefully or more dis¬ 
creetly. Only a few neighbors knew that a trap had been laid 
for extortioners. Nevertheless that vacant house was under sur¬ 
veillance every moment of the night and day. Powerful search¬ 
lights had been installed in the neighborhood to flood the place 
with light, should the kidnapers come by night. A high-pow¬ 
ered automobile with a Special Agent at the wheel and another 
heside him with a sawed-off shotgun was hidden in a near-by 
garage, to speed forth and pursue or block the path of the ex¬ 
tortioner’s car. When these agents could keep awake no longer, 
others took their places in relief. Police patrolled the neighbor¬ 
hood, without giving evidence that they were watching this 
house. There was even direct telephone communication between 
the hidden agents and police headquarters in Atlanta. 

Every airplane which flew over the neighborhood was checked 
for its license numbers; this place was near an airport. Every 
automobile which passed the house was recorded. For three 
days and nights the vigil was kept without results. During that 
time, persons came and went about the vacant house — pros¬ 
pective buyers examined it, strolling through the rooms and 
wandering about the yard. There was no movement from the 
many vigilant men who watched them. Two carpenters went 
there to make repairs and still the Special Agents and police 
did not betray their presence. Children played there. A tramp 
Wandered into the yard, walked to the door of the house and 
ambled in — but there was no false rush of officers. 
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Finally, late one afternoon, a slender, well-dressed young 
woman came up the street, paused in front of the house as 
though she might be a prospective purchaser, and at last moved 
slowly to the front door. It had been locked after the visit by 
that tramp. She looked in the windows, as a woman will do 
when she has seen a For Sale sign on a place which strikes her 
fancy. Then, casually, she walked to the rear door. 
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She entered. A few moments later, she opened the door again 
and stepped forth. 

Two Special Agents faced her. The speed car had roared down 
the street and whirled to the curb, in readiness for action. The 
woman stared. 

"What’s all the excitement?” 


"Your name, please?” asked a Special Agent. "And would 
you mind telling us just why you happen to have that package 
of money in your hand? The one you got from the top of the 
china closet?” 

She refused to answer. They took her to a neighboring house 
for questioning. Shortly afterward, they arrested Odell Carlysle 
Boyles, her husband, a parachute rigger at the Candler Airport 
near Atlanta. 

That package on top of the china closet had been placed by 
Special Agents just beneath the ray of what is known as a beam 
light, installed there as the result of their secret wiring. When 
the hand of the young woman had broken this beam, in reach¬ 
ing for the packet, a signal had sounded in the hiding place of 
the Special Agents. Now there was still another surprise for 
Mr. and Mrs. Boyles. 

They both denied the charge of extortion. The woman in¬ 
sisted that she had received an anonymous letter, asking her to 
go to this house and get a package which would be on top of 
the china closet. The man denied any knowledge of the plot 
whatever. In reply to which, the Charlotte police took his fin¬ 
gerprints. 

Out of a series of fourteen letters, there had been one in 
which Boyles had done an imperfect job of glazing. And the 
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lotte expert had been able to develop one latent point. 
With the full set of Boyles’ impressions, a comparison was made. 
The print on the letter matched one of those out of the newly 
made impressions. Boyles then confessed. 

Thus the signature that a man leaves behind him in the 
commission of a crime arises to identify him. And the records 
of wanted men wait month upon month and year upon year in 
the files at Washington, ready at an instant’s notice to solve a 
mystery of the past. 

One spring morning in 1929, a farm boy near Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, noticed a thin trail of smoke from the chimney of 
a long-abandoned farmhouse. The boy went closer and saw a v 
bearded man walking about the yard. At home, he mentioned 
the incident; his father told the sheriff. 

Shortly after that, the sheriff looked in upon what was a 
typical hermit’s dwelling, with improvised stove and furniture. 
The disheveled occupant gave his name as Sam Mayo and classi¬ 
fied himself merely as someone tired of the world. But the 
sheriff searched the house and found articles which had been 
stolen recently in Green Bay. He took the hermit to jail. 

There Sam Mayo admitted the thefts. They had all been 
minor ones, conceived and executed, he insisted, wholly through 
necessity. This was his first offense; he swore it. The sheriff and 
judge believed his story. Sam Mayo drew a short sentence in 
the Wisconsin Reformatory. 

However, the sheriff decided to send Sam’s fingerprints to 
Washington, where an expert examined the card for classifica¬ 
tion, then checked the files for a duplicate. Suddenly he halted 
in his search and jerked out a card with a pink sticker on it. 
There was a difference in names and even appearance. But the 
fingerprints matched. 

The man on the indexed card was beardless. The name was 
Dominic A. Genski. He wore the uniform of a convict. The 
Wanted” sticker shouted that he was a fugitive from justice. 
His record card told of the robbery of the little post-office at 
Alpha, Washington, his arrest and sentence to the Federal 
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nitentiary at McNeil Island. Then, one night he had “gont 
over the wall”, and in a rowboat had made his way across the 
Sound to Tacoma, Washington. There every trace of him had 
been lost. 

But here he was again, in Sam Mayo, the hermit, weaving 
his pitiful tale to delude a sheriff and a judge. He could not, 
however, escape those fingerprint cards, and as a result prison 
awaited him instead of a short reformatory sentence. 

What the fingerprint does for the living person, it also does 
for the dead; the amount of money which the Identification 
Unit annually saves for the law-enforcement bodies of the na¬ 
tion cannot be computed. There is nothing as costly as a long 
search for a hunted man. Until recently those hunts went on, 
sometimes year after year, without success, for the simple reason 
that the man no longer existed. Much of that has been changed. 

A good example of this was in the notorious Irene Shroeder 
case of several years ago — one of the first of the so-called 
bobbed-haired bandits. With a man named Glenn Dague and 
Irene’s brother, Thomas Crawford, she had left a trail of ban¬ 
ditry, robbery and murder across America, including the killing 
of a policeman and a sheriff. At last Irene Shroeder and Glenn 
Dague were captured in the wilds of the Pima Indian Reserva¬ 
tion in Arizona. They had been trailed by Indian trackers, air¬ 
planes, men on horseback and even bloodhounds. But Thomas 
Crawford still remained at liberty. He had left them shortly 
after the first murder. Irene Shroeder, upon her capture, said 
he was dead, that he had been wounded in a fight with a state 
policeman and that they had buried him in the mountains of 
West Virginia. 

The Pennsylvania police to whom she had been returned did 
not believe it. They obtained Crawford’s fingerprints from the 
War Department and prepared “Wanted” circulars, one of 
which was sent to the Division of Identification. The search 
went on vainly. There was no trace of Crawford — anywhere. 

In January of 1933, four years after the murder, two robbers 
put their backs to the wall of a building in Cape Girardeau, Mis- 
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where they had been storing the loot from a robbery at 
Morehouse, Missouri. Both were drunk; vaguely they realized 
that police had trailed them. 

"Shoot it out!” said one thickly. 

Guns were raised; trigger fingers tensed; red-yellow fire 
streaked from pistol barrels. Instantly the guns of the police 
answered; the two robbers staggered forward, strove in vain 
to raise their pistols for a last shot, and fell dead. 

Apparently they were merely two drunken thieves, brave 
through liquor, who had lost their lives in an effort to "fight 
it out with the cops.” Efforts to identify them were vain. Then 
one day the Identification Unit received two sets of finger¬ 
prints, submitted by the Chief Special Agent of the St. Louis 
and San Francisco Railway at St. Louis. They were marked: 

"Unknown Number 1 and Unknown Number 2, killed in 
battle with police officers. Cape Girardeau, Missouri, January 
3, 1933.” 

Unknown Number 1 was checked. His only record was that 
of vagrancy, merely a stray in the world of crime. The expert 
bent above the fingermarks of Unknown Number 2. At last, 
after a search of the files, he turned to a fellow worker. 

"Say,” he asked, "they executed Irene Shroeder and Glenn 
Dague, didn’t they?” 

"Yes, a couple of years ago. The third member of the gang 
got away.” 

"No, he didn’t,” answered the first expert, and tossed over 
the fingerprint card of Unknown Number 2. It matched with 
another from the files — that of Thomas Crawford. 

V- I » 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 




While Irene Shroeder was shooting her way to the first pages 
of newspapers, four men were skulking from town to town, 
watching always against arrest. They felt fairly safe; four 
other persons had been accused of the crime they had com¬ 
mitted. True, these falsely accused men were all criminals. But 
they had not been guilty of this particular crime. Had they been 
hanged, the courts would still reverberate to the thunder of 
criminal lawyers as they threw the fear of a miscarriage of 
justice into quaking jurors in murder cases everywhere. 

But those four men were not hanged, thereby bringing about 
one of the greatest dramas in the history of fingerprinting. And 
thereby also starting what is now the file of the nation’s ten 
thousand public enemies. 

Nearly fifty years ago, a family of mixed backgrounds mi¬ 
grated from Louisa County, Iowa, into the gully-strewn, short- 
grass country of Western Kansas. The lure was the hope of a 
homestead and a chance to grow up with the country, but this 
was a poor place in which to seek success. 

The soil was hard and baked. Tumbleweeds rolled with the 
incessant winds, sweeping down over the plains from the far¬ 
away Rocky Mountains. Grasshoppers and rattlesnakes, prairie 
dogs, jack rabbits and ground owls were the natural products; 
crop years were few indeed. Nevertheless, here the Fleagle fam¬ 
ily settled and began a fight for subsistence. 

There were four boys in this family. One was apparently 
normal in all respects; another was moronic, somnolent. These 
two appear here only long enough to make this entrance and 
this exit. The third and fourth brothers, however, were to play 
an important part in the nation’s fight against crime. 

The Fleagle family was classed iq the neighborhood as gen- 
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“shiftless”, if it was classed at all. Beyond that, there was 
little evidence of anything but poverty — poverty in the ram- 
. shackle home, poverty in the land, poverty in brains, for one 
member at least. But somewhere in the background there may 
have been a degree of education. The mother gave hint of it 
by calling one of the characters of this recital Ralph Emerson 
Fleagle and the other William Harrison Fleagle; an essayist and 
a President were their namesakes. She failed to give them cor¬ 


responding instincts. 

Ralph Emerson Fleagle soon became plain Ralph. William 
■* Harrison Fleagle liked the nickname of Jake. Together they 
grew to manhood; barefoot in this land of rattlesnakes, they 
tended the scrawny cattle and worked in the fields, there to 
garner what was left of the crops after beating sun, hailstorms, 
or torrential rains which washed the country into countless 
gullies had done their best to ruin them. Ralph was tall and 
angular, slow of speech, and miserly. Jake was smaller, more 
active, and more eager to spend when he had money. His in¬ 
dulgences, however, were solely for himself. 

At last Ralph and Jake left the hardscrabble farm; this was 
in 1910. Neighbors were glad they were gone; there was none 
of the pioneer about them, none of the eager hope for the 
future which is so great a part of the homestead country, no 
matter how fierce the struggle. Both were sullen, except when 
possessions came their way; then their greed overcame all other 
emotions. They went West — there were good jobs to be had in 
San Francisco, so it was said; men were needed to take the places 
of strikers on the street-car lines. 

The strike over, Ralph wandered east, working as a street-car 
* man. Jake moved up and down the Sacramento Valley, taking 
part in the big crap games which followed the grape and other 
harvests. Finally he too moved east and became a train butcher 
working out of St. Louis. He soon learned other accomplish¬ 
ments. Police arrested him in Oklahoma on a charge of second- 
degree robbery. Conviction sent him to Oklahoma State Peni¬ 
tentiary for a year and a day. 
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In the Fleagle brothers, one finds the ingredients present in 
the story of Wilbur Underhill, of Al Capone, of Harvey Bailey, 
John Dillinger and every one of the three million potential 
desperadoes who "graduate” into the file of "The Ten Thou¬ 
sand.” Jake Fleagle got out of the penitentiary. His brother 
Ralph joined him in what was supposed to be merely a rambling 
life around the country. Then, at last, in the early 1920’s, they 
came back to the vicinity of Garden City, Kansas, and to the 
homestead. 

It was only a short visit; soon they were gone again, only to 
return. This was the beginning of many mysterious trips. With ^ 
each homeward trip they brought from five to twenty thou¬ 
sand dollars for deposit in the local banks. Mrs. Fleagle happily 
informed her neighbors that her boys, Ralph and Jake, had 
found a sure way of making money in the stock market. 

Naturally, the mother did not know the truth. These sons 
of whom she was so proud now were the heads of a number 
of desperate hold-up gangs. The acquaintanceship begun by 
Jake in Oklahoma State Pentitentiary had widened. He knew 
crooks everywhere and often called upon them for assistance 
in his wholesale robberies. 

The Fleagles, however, did possess one novelty. Usually a 
bandit gang remains together, commits its crimes together and 
together divides the loot. The Fleagles recruited different men 
for every big job, giving these newcomers a small cut of the pro¬ 
ceeds and reserving the larger portion for themselves. 

Thus with a constantly changing crew they had for years 
moved up and down the Sacramento Valley during the crap- 
game season, making raid after raid on the games. These were 
not the ordinary gambling contests; stakes often ran as high as 
ten thousand dollars. Upon such meetings the Fleagles descended 
with guns leveled, and scooped up the cash involved in the play. 
Then they would pay off their assistants with perhaps a thou¬ 
sand dollars apiece, wait a week, pick up two more desperate 
men and stage another hold-up. Finally, with forty or fifty 
thousand dollars, they would hurry to Kansas and there remain 
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in hiding until the hunt in California had lessened. Or they 
would move a short distance from home, rob a bank, come home 
: and be merely farm boys again. Ralph saved every cent he stole. 
Jake would go on long drunks and sometimes on gambling 
sprees. But the boys always ended up at home. 

The great good fortune of the Fleagle brothers by 1927 
needed another explanation than that of the stock market. 
Their deposits had grown tremendously; bankers had begun to 
ask questions. This was especially true after Jake had lost a 
small fortune in a Pueblo gambling house and found it necessary 
to withdraw fifty-five thousand dollars in one lump from a 
Kansas bank to pay his debt. The withdrawal of this amount 
of money nearly caused a depositors! run. The Fleagles were 
sorry, they said, but they had gone into the cattle and horse 
business and needed the cash to make a purchase. 

For some time this mythical livestock business was supposedly 
carried on at quite a distance from home — California, or 
Oregon, or in several of the mideastern States. It was a matter 
of trading, they explained, buying a big bunch of horses or 
cattle one day and selling them at a huge profit the next. Of 
course, deals like these happened seldom, which explained why 
they made their deposits at infrequent intervals and always for 
targe sums of money. Strangely, no one ever noticed that the 
Fleagles always came home well supplied with cash shortly after 
3 major hold-up. It is believed that at one time these brothers, 
with the various gangs which they recruited, were responsible 
01 nearly half the bank hold-ups in Kansas, as well as several 

train robberies in the State of California. They were suspected 
of none. 


It was now 1928. Both had grown middle-aged in highly 
successful crime. Ralph was white-haired, Jake’s face was lined 
rom dissipation. No two men ever committed more depreda¬ 
tions with less suspicion against them. Perhaps their system of 
Us mg new men for every robbery was partly responsible; iden¬ 
tifications thus were muddled and tracing more difficult. 

Life at home became tiresome. The other brothers and the 
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father and mother asked incessant questions. Why did not some 
of their rich cattlemen friends ever come to see them? And 
why didn’t they spend some of this money on building a nice 
new home for their father and mother, instead of merely let¬ 
ting the money lie in banks? Why must they go so often to 
Pueblo or Kansas City, or Chicago and St. Paul? Jake and 
Ralph now were known in all these towns. They had extensive 
connections with crooked bond brokers and "hot money” 
shovers, hide-out owners, crooked doctors and lawyers, and all 
the rest of the cast of criminality necessary to big operators. 
The brothers decided to get a place of their own and, leased a 
tract of land some distance away from home. This was to be 
a horse ranch, they said. Here they could hide themselves and 
their accomplices, here they could prepare more easily their 
private plans. There was an old granary on the place. They cut 
out one side, concealing the aperture under the eaves, so that 
this side could be raised by means of pulleyed ropes to admit 
their automobiles and conceal them. Their shack of a house 
was an arsenal. The ranch itself lay in wild, unfrequented 
country, with poor roads twisting like a maze across the gullied 
short-grass country. From here they could plan an entirely new 
series of robberies. After much consideration, they decided the 
initial one should be that of the First National Bank of Lamar, 
Colorado. They had "cased” it, knew that it was a heavy de¬ 
pository of funds, and believed they could rob it easily. 

First they must have assistants. Jake Fleagle knew them: 
Howard Royston, who lived at San Andreas, California, and 
with whom Jake had worked before, and George Johnson Ab- 
shier, a former bootlegger of Grand Junction, Colorado. Ab- 
shier and Royston were pals; this was their first really big job. 
They came to the horse ranch where, strangely enough, there 
was never a horse. The date was set for the robbery. It was 
postponed again and again. 

The reason was not to be found in the conditions at the bank, ^ 
in danger, or any other logical cause. It came as a part of 
Fleagle superstitions, of which they had more than a hundred, 
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ing all of them with the reverence of a Haitian for th. 
lack magic of a voodoo man. Time after time they started 
forth, guns ready, every plan made, only to turn back. A bird 
had flown over them, a yellow dog had trotted by, a black cat 
had crossed their path, a cloud had obscured the sun just as 
they came into town. On the morning of May 23 d, they even 
quarreled because of the number. 

You know what day it is,” said Ralph. "Twenty-three- 
skidoo!” 

That, however, the gang decided, was reaching too far into 
t e past. Jake said that nobody had thought of "Twenty-three- 
s^idoo for years. Royston said it wasn’t bad luck, anyway. Ab¬ 
ler insisted all these fears were silly — if they were going to 
8 c t caught, they’d get caught and nothing could stop it. Ralph 

na ly asquiesced. They drove on to Lamar. And the omen 
held true! 

They left their car at the curb and stepped into the bank, 
our masked men, each with revolvers or rifles. This job had 
i^ Cn carefully planned; Jake and Ralph carried grain sacks 
n w ich to lug away the loot. Hurriedly the officers and the 
t ^ ie bank were lined up, then while Royston and 
s tier held the victims powerless, the brothers turned to 
k . er * n ^ t ^ lc P r °ceeds. A total of two hundred eighteen thou- 
^ an dollars was scooped into the bags. This done, the bandits 
to back out of the building. 

1 t ^ at > A. N. Parrish, the aged president of the bank, 

first 0 ' tOWar< ^ a C0nc ealed revolver, an old forty-five. For the 
pull ^ ^ teen y ears rbe gun was leveled and the trigger 
thre- i ° k U ^ Ct cau gbt Royston in the jaw, breaking it in 
Px ‘ U f- C6S ’ Instant, y tbe weapons of the bandits spat flame; 

to aid - itera,,y 0n ^ eet ‘ J' P arr > s b rushed forward 
Tr . 1 ^ s ^ at her. He too was shot down. Then, forcing Everett 


.X.*. LUO was snoc aown 

tellc“ n ^ er:> ass * stant cashier, and E. 


A. Lungrcn, a bank 


ij* o 

’ ac company them, the bandits ran forth to their car 


ar >d began the 


Pu 


ir get-away 


rsi ut was almost immediate. The sheriff in a faster car 


i 






warn i° 


Jl 
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began to overtake the heavily loaded bandit automobile, 
gang shoved the cashier half out of the car — any stray bullet 
would kill him. When this did not halt the chase, the bandits 


coolly stopped their machine, got out, put their hostage in 
front of them for a shield and began to fire at the sheriff. 
They had rifles. The sheriff and his companion had only side- 
arms; nevertheless they stood game in the battle. At last a 
rifle bullet tore up the hood of the officer’s car, breaking the 
spark plugs. 

“That stops him,” Ralph shouted. “Let’s git goin’.” 

Lungren, the bank teller, was freed here, and left standing 
in the road; he had been one too many in the car. Kessinger 
was carried on; there yet might be need of a hostage to act as 
a screen against law-enforcement bullets. Royston was groaning 
constantly with the pain of his wound. Abshier was insisting 
that they stop somewhere and even run the danger of capture 
to get medical aid. 

“We’ll get a doctor for him tonight,” Jake answered. The 
racing car went onward, deep into the gullied regions of 
Western Kansas, and at last to the "horseless horse ranch.” 
Here they bound Kessinger. Ralph and Jake hid the loot. George 
Abshier, still insisting on aid, sought to allay the pain of his 
wounded comrade. Finally, he began to threaten. 

“Oh, shut up,” snapped Jake. "I’ll get him a doctor.” 

Night came. Jake and Ralph drove in to Dighton, Kansas, 
to the home of Doctor W. W. Wineinger. Jake went to the 
door. 

“I hate to ask this, especially on a bad night,” he said. “Be¬ 
sides, you don’t know me. But I’ve been referred to you. I live 
out of town here a piece and one of my boys got his foot crushed 
by a tractor. I can’t bring him in very well. I was wonder¬ 
ing — ” 

The doctor was reluctant to go. Jake argued. 

“It’s just out of town a ways. You can get right in the car 
with my brother and me.” 

“No, I’ll drive my own car. Suppose you ride with me.” 
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went ahead, leading the way. Jake sat beside the 

doctor. 

"Perhaps you’d better raise that window,” said the physician. 
Jake obeyed. The ratchet was loose — it was necessary for him 
to press against the glass with his hand. They reached the horse¬ 
less horse ranch. The doctor entered the ramshackle house. He 
looked at the injured Royston and straightened, aware now of 
his danger. 

This man’s been shot,” he said, "and you’re — ” 

He halted, staring into the muzzles of three guns. 

Treat that wound,” the bandits commanded. The doctor 
obeyed. 

A day later, the search for the missing Doctor Wineinger 
began. At last the sheriff of Prowers County resorted to an air¬ 
plane. Circling high over the gullied district beyond Garden 
Chy> he looked down upon an automobile, sprawled at the 
ottom of a small canyon. Something protruded from beneath 
lt- Hurriedly the sheriff signaled for a landing. It was a bumpy 
one on the first available clear stretch of ground. The sheriff 
curried to the canyon. There beneath his car which had been 
Pushed over on top of him, lay the body of Doctor Wineinger. 

e ^ la< ^ been taken from the horseless horse ranch out to this 
onely spot, bound and blindfolded. 

1 hen one of the Fleagle gang had shot him in the back with 
a shotgun loaded with slugs, and kicked his body into the gully, 
pushing his car after him. Before that was done, however, 
a ph Emerson Fleagle had an idea which all but saved the 

u" P r * nte d a scrawled note and stuck it into a pocket 

0 t e dead man’s clothing. It read: 

Sweet revenge from Enterprise. Oh, you murderers, Ye 
Doctors!” 

Shortly after this, Kessinger’s body was found in a lonely 
f E? nCar h^beral, Kansas. He too had been bound and blind- 
° cc ^ an ^ shotgunned to death. Meanwhile, the Fleagles, Jake 
an ,. ^" a ^Pbj with their mother, whom they had invited to "take 
e trip 5 were on the way to St. Paul in the Fleagle family 

ill , / 
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Hidden there also were the bonds and negotiable securities 
resultant from the bank robbery, to be sold to the various bond 
and money fences who were plentiful in St. Paul at that time. 
The city was to be used for still another purpose, for which it 
then was well known in banditry. Abshier and Royston fol¬ 
lowed in the blue sedan which had been used in the robbery; 
its floor was black with Royston’s blood. Whenever they passed 
through a town, the wounded man was forced to lie on the 


Sl 


floor. Otherwise, Abshier supported his pal and fed him mor- 
• phine which had been stolen from the murdered doctor. In St. 
Paul they knew exactly where to go to find a hoodlum physician 
who would treat the gunshot wound, and a hide-out apartment 
where Royston could be secreted and where Abshier could 


nurse him back to health. 

Doctor Wineinger’s car had been wiped with an oiled rag to 
remove fingerprints before the bandits ran it into the ditch. 


Nevertheless, one spot had been missed — the place where 
Jake’s finger had pressed against the pane in an effort to raise 
it. Here R. S. Terwilliger, fingerprint expert of the Garden 
City Police Department, found a single print. He dusted, de¬ 
veloped and photographed it, then sent the result to the Iden¬ 
tification Unit at Washington for what he felt was a hopeless 
search. 

Indeed, there was little to connect the death of Doctor 
Wineinger with the robbery of the Lamar Bank. The murder 
scene was many miles from the Colorado border and far off the 
road which the bandits would have traveled on a straight get¬ 
away. Then, too, there was that note which had been scrawled 
by Ralph and which was accepted by most law-enforcement 
officers at its face value. Doctor Wineinger once had lived in 
Enterprise, Ohio, as Ralph Fleagle knew. Therefore he had writ¬ 
ten the note with the belief that the doctor’s death would be laid 
to the act of some crazed person who had followed him to 
Kansas from his home town. 

Perhaps there was a double purpose in this note, escape plus 
revenge on a former teammate whom Ralph hated. Neverthe- 
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less* he evidently knew who would be suspected: Charles C. 
Clinton, a notorious outlaw. Clinton was an ex-preacher with 
an insane hatred for doctors because his wife had died follow¬ 
ing an operation while he was in prison. An ex-preacher, it 
must be remembered, might use such a phrase as "Ye Doc¬ 
tors.” 

Only Hugh Harper, Chief of Police at Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, insisted that the murder of Doctor Wineinger was a 
result of the Lamar robbery. He contended that one of the 
bandits had been shot by Parrish and that the Dighton physician 
had been called to treat him, and had been killed. 

Many months passed. Arrests were made slowly. Clinton was 
caught in Kansas City. Whitey Walker, an Oklahoma bandit, 
was arrested in New York. Alfred Oliver, an ex-convict, was 
found in St. Louis. Floyd Jarrett, an Oklahoma outlaw, whose 
sister, Hazel Hudson, later married Wilbur Underhill, was ap¬ 
prehended in Oklahoma. All were returned to Lamar — and 
all were positively identified by citizens of Lamar as the four 
murderous bandits who had held up the bank. 

Here was a perfect case of the mass hysteria which so often 
has been the cause of miscarriage of justice. These four men had 
absolutely nothing to do with the Lamar Bank Robbery. None 
of them truly resembled the Fleagle gang. No one, for instance, 
looked like Royston, who weighed two hundred and thirty-five 
pounds, and who was so bulky that the forty-five ball which 
s attered his jaw did not even knock him from his feet. There 
was no such slope-headed individual as George Abshier, and 
n° gangling, pink-and-white-complexioned, wide-shouldered 
eing with crinkly, upstanding hair like Ralph Fleagle. Jake was 
t e 0n ly person out of the four with whom any one of the ar¬ 
rested men might have been confused. 

th Ut .^ amar onl y knew that four men had been arrested for 
crime. Moreover, they were all outlaws whose records for 
th^ r °kk er T were long and varied. The belief that in catching 
iem t e law-enforcement officers had gotten the guilty men 
rie upon the mentalities of those in a position to identify 
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em, until they truly believed the accused were the actual 
robbers, and that they recognized them as such. 

There is little doubt that these identifications would have 
held as strongly at the trial. There could have been only one 
outcome, — a verdict of guilty, with hanging sure to follow. 
That in itself would have been one sort of rank injustice. But 
there would have been another kind to follow, even as dangerous. 

If, after these men were dead, the mystery of the Lamar 
Bank Robbery had been solved and the innocence of the four 
dead men established, the case would .have been one to instill 
doubt in the minds of thousands upon thousands of prospective 
jurors. It would have strengthened immeasurably the alibi dodges 
by which enough criminals already escape; it would have bol¬ 
stered the various causes of every criminal attorney in America. 
Juries, in many other cases, even where there was no doubt of 
guilt, would have been afraid to convict. It perhaps would have 
outlawed capital punishment in many States, especially in the 
West. Only one eventuality intervened to prevent all this. 
Exact science did what human eyes had failed to do. 

During all the months in which these men were being trailed 
down and arrested, the technicians of the Identification Unit 
in Washington searched in vain for the counterpart of that 
fingerprint found on the window of the murdered doctor’s car. 
It must be explained that at this time a single fingerprint was 
worthless under the special demands of the Lamar case. In the 
first place, there were many officers who denied a connection 
between the murder of the doctor and the hold-up of the bank. 
Therefore, the fact that the print matched none of those from 
the fingers of the four arrested men proved only that they were 
not present when Doctor Wineinger was killed. It did not prove 
that these accused men were innocent of the hold-up. Further, 
at that time, no single fingerprint file existed; the significance 
of this must be explained. 

A single or "latent” fingerprint, as it is called, found at the 
scene of a crime means practically nothing from an identifica¬ 
tion standpoint, unless there is a suspect to match it against. If 
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one is arrested, it is possible to compare Jiis prints with th£ 
atent” and thus establish his presence. But certainly, in 1928, 
there was little to be gained by sending that latent to Washing¬ 
ton and hoping for a speedy identification. 

All fingerprints were then classified and filed under the ten- 
print system, as is done in practically every fingerprint center 
in the world. There was no way in which one print could be 
searched out — that would have meant a hunt through the 
entire unit, which at that time contained about two million 
cards, each of ten fingers, making a total of twenty million 
searches to be made-.- There was only one way in which to attack 
the problem. 

Mr. Hoover issued orders that this fingerprint become a 
matter of prime importance in the Unit. He knew the difference 
of opinion existing between officers; he knew also that if this 
fingerprint represented a member of the Lamar bank robbery 
S an 8> it was possible that innocent men were being held as 
murderers. 

Therefore, the print was magnified. It was thrown on a 
screen by a stereopticon. Day after day experts studied it in the 
hope that they would remember some similar print as having 
passed through their hands. It was useless. 

Time passed. The trial of the four accused men approached. 
Then one day, in the course of routine, there came to the Iden¬ 
tification Unit a fingerprint card from the sheriff’s office at 
Stockton, California. 

A man named William Harrison Holden had been arrested 
0tl suspicion for train robbery there and had freed himself by 
* plausible story. The police had merely sent his fingerprints to 

ashington as a matter of course. 

As a matter of course they were classified and the records 
Se arched. Out came a card bearing the name of Jake Fleagle, 
convict Number 6591, Oklahoma Penitentiary, back in 1916. 

ttmtine manner, the fingerprint expert began his final check, 
th C SUre William Harrison Holden and Jake Fleagle were 


same man. 
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JESut as he worked, a queer feeling, almost of apprehension, ran 
through his brain. He went over the prints again — he felt un¬ 
certainty, nervousness, as though he were making a mistake. He 
checked and rechecked. Then suddenly the smudges on the paper 
beneath the microscope ceased to be such. There was murder in 
those lines and whorls, the bark of guns, a white-haired old man 
standing alone against a bandit gang, firing shot for shot until 
the guns of the murderous crew had cut him down. The expert 
whirled. He left his microscope and while other workers stared 
after him, ran wildly for the photograph of the latent print 
found on Doctor Wineinger’s car. He examined it again. It 
matched with the prints on the cards. He straightened exul¬ 
tantly. This was a member of the Lamar bandit gang! 

That changed the entire case. Four men had been identified 
and were under arrest. But here was surely a member — some¬ 
one was innocent. The wires sang, carrying amazement to 
Garden City, Kansas. Investigations began. The banks were 
checked, revealing heavy deposits for Jake Fleagle and his 
brother Ralph. 

A posse was formed. It encircled the ramshackle homestead 
and surrounded the weather-beaten old house. The father, 
mother and two brothers were arrested for questioning. They 
revealed that they had been writing to Ralph at Kankakee, 
Illinois. 

Chief Harper hurried to Kankakee and with local police 
covered the post-office there. They caught Ralph. They learned 
that someone was calling the prisoner by long-distance from 
Peoria. 


■si. 


“Get that fellow who’s calling!” commanded Harper. 

The order was obeyed. Peoria police arrested a man named 
George De Moss in a perfect arsenal of an automobile, just as 
he was pulling out of town. De Moss asked that his wife be 
released. The Peoria police made a mistake and granted the 
request. She is believed to have warned Jake; when police 
reached his apartment house, the bandit was gone. De Moss 
was taken to California for questioning about a train robbery. 
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f the Fleagle gang, the police now had only Ralph. His k - 


cinn showed a slight depression. Chief Harper called for the 
services of an X-ray. It showed a bullet wound, too old to have 
resulted from the Lamar robbery. But the fact that the police 
knew it to be a bullet wound frightened Ralph. He talked and 
named Royston as the one who had been shot in the Lamar 
hold-up. Hugh Harper went to San Andreas, California, in 
Calaveras County, where once lived the famous Jumping Frog 
of the Mark Twain tale. There, in San Andreas, Harper found 
Royston living a supposedly exemplary life, the husband of a 
school-teacher and the father of a young baby. 

Royston also confessed. George Abshier was arrested. Then 
began a long chase which ended with the killing of Jake while 
resisting arrest at Branson, Missouri. The four men awaiting 
trial were freed from this charge and immediately rearrested 
on "Wanted” notices from various parts of the country; all of 
them went to prison on other charges. But, at least, they did not 
P a y for a murder which they did not commit. However, Ralph 
Fleagle and Roysto n and Abshier did pay; all were hanged in 
the Colorado State Penitentiary at Canon City. 

Perhaps I have lingered too long with the Fleagles. That is 
Partly because I knew Ralph — much of this story came from 
him, as with chains clanking, he moved to and from his cell in 
Colorado Springs, at the demands of the officers for another 
senes of questions. Perhaps too, it is because of my friendship 
f°r Hugh Harper, who laid the trap into which Jake walked 
at Branson, Missouri. But I like to believe the true reason lies 
in Importance of this case. 

Because of the Fleagles, there is now a different procedure 
w on a widely known bandit leaves a latent fingerprint at the 
scene of a crime. Almost immediately, Mr. Hoover began the 
ln omg of what now is known as the Single Fingerprint File 
ln ^ le division of Investigation. Through its development has 
come the segregation of America’s ten thousand public enemies. 

To create this file, the Director sent letters to every police de¬ 
pat tment in the country. That there might be better concentra- 
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n upon his aims, he asked for names by "occupation.” First 
came the kidnapers. Then the bank robbers. Then the stick-up 
men and highwaymen, then the specialists in train hold-ups and 
so on down the list. Prison wardens and parole boards were asked 
to make their nominations. Judges were requested to contribute. 
From them all came a “Who’s Who” of vicious crime — the mad 
dogs of the nation. Moreover, instructions were issued that when¬ 
ever a new bandit flared up, he too was to join the list. 

This done, the regular fingerprint cards of these men were 
"broken down” into single prints. Each finger was classified 
separately. Since that time, there have been numerous major 
identifications out of this list, and this in spite of the fact that 
the file has neared completion only within the last year. 

An identification here means that one of the true enemies 
of society has been found in a crime with the possibility of an 
arrest to follow. Or perhaps I can better illustrate by borrow¬ 
ing an incident from the lives of several men who will be dealt 
with at more length in another part of this volume: 

When machine gunners, nearly two years ago, murdered four 
officers and a convict, Frank Nash, in Kansas City, in their 
efforts to liberate their fellow criminal, only one thing became 
certain out of the confusion of eyewitness testimony which 
followed the multiple slaying. This was the evidence that these 
killers had been led by a professional murderer named Verne 
Miller, who had lived for some time in one of the better resi¬ 
dential districts of the city. Special Agents of the Division of 
Investigation hurried there, only to find the man gone and the 
furniture carted away. Nevertheless, they picked up every dis¬ 
carded bottle, every rag and piece of paper which'might produce 
a scrap of evidence. 

Descriptions by witnesses pointed to several of more than 
eighty possible suspects. Verne Miller’s associates might have 
been any one of six ex-convicts; all of them knew Nash. Or 
they could have been a part of the Keating-Holden bank rob¬ 
bers, — also friends of Nash. Possibilities also existed among the 
members of the Barker-Karpis gang of alleged murderers and 
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iapers; there was evidence that they had been in the vicinity 

of Kansas City recently. 

Suddenly, however, the chase veered. Now the forces of the 
Division of Investigation centered upon Oklahoma, and the 
hiding places of Charles (Pretty Boy) Floyd and his constant 
companion, Adam Richetti. Deep in the Cookson Hills, a 
Special Agent, reverting to a type of life he had known before 
entering the Department of Justice, posed as a cattle buyer, 
while he asked discreet questions of the hill people. Other 
agents moved in the underworld, their every attention centered 
upon Pretty Boy. 

Previous to this time, Pretty Boy Floyd had led a fairly soft 
existence. He had plenty of money or could always borrow 
from other bank robbers. There was at least one city in which 
he could buy protection, and dozens of hide-outs in the Okla¬ 
homa and Arkansas hills where he and Richetti could rest in 
peace, meanwhile getting gloriously drunk and even sending 
emissaries into town for women with whom to while away the 
hide-out hours. Withal, it was an existence so safe and so sure 
that Floyd beguiled the passing hours by filing ten notches on 
the inside case of his expensive watch, evidently to remind him- 
self of the fact that he had killed ten men. 

Then this easy existence for Floyd and Richetti suddenly 
changed. The hide-out owners told him he’d better move on. 
Fellow crooks looked the other way when he wanted to borrow 
money and insisted that he had too much "G heat” on him to 
a ord them pleasure. The reason lay in this determined search 
y the Special Agents of the Division of Investigation. 

They tracked down every relative, every friend, everybody 
y ° ev <m had known Floyd at other periods of his life. They 
catalogued all his likes and dislikes. They knew what kind 
c othes he wore, his habits, the persons to whom he had ap- 
h e 6 m t ^ mes P re vious trouble. Gleaning a little knowledge 
h a ^ e f a httle more there, they learned that Pretty Boy Floyd 
of TV Cen m ^ ansas City on the night previous to the killing 
as and the officers. They broke down the resistance of 
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the underworld and established the actual connection of Pretty- 
Boy in the massacre. 

It became impossible for the hunted man to seek out any of 
his old hiding places. The search turned eastward; Richetti 
had relatives in Ohio. Floyd’s original crimes were committed in 
that State. Floyd was not there, but coincidence was shortly 
to remedy that defect. 

There had been a hurried flight from all the old haunts in 
Oklahoma when the efforts of the Division of Investigation had 
centered in that region. With Juanita and Rose Baird, two girls 
from Kansas City with whom Floyd had traveled before, the 
outlaw and his partner Adam Richetti moved swiftly for a 
spot far away. 

Through Ohio they went and northeast, finally to hole up 
like so many animals in an apartment in a middle-class neigh¬ 
borhood of Buffalo, New York. 

There the bravado which had made Floyd known throughout 
the country vanished. There was no heavy drinking or visiting 
of night clubs. There were no callers at the apartment, except 
the casual visitations of neighbors’ children, stopping at the 
door for an apple or a piece of cake which the girls handed 
them. There was no mail except the responses to letters from 
the girls, who answered advertisements under aliases, of course, 
in an effort to relieve the monotony. 

The men played cards, hour upon hour. As usual in such cases, 
there was suspicion by the neighbors. They noticed that the 
men never left the apartment, except at night. Workers about 
the building, gaining a glimpse through a door or window, saw 
that Floyd paced up and down continuously, like a caged beast. 
Women gossiped from door to door over the fact that there 
certainly must be something wrong about those peple who lived 
at Number 8. Male heads of families quarreled with wives over 
allowing their children to stop at the door, — in answer to the 
overtures of the lonely girls. But no one notified the police. 

These were horrible months. Floyd was a man of action; he 
had been reared in open country, where he had been protected 
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large degree by those who had known him from child- 
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Here there was no one he knew, except Richetti. There was 
no protection, at least for a stranger like Floyd. The galling life 
continued; the girls even subscribed to magazines rather than ex¬ 
pose their presence by frequenting news-stands. Their only con¬ 
tacts with the outside world were when they made hurried trips 
to the grocery store or, upon rare occasions, yielded to the temp¬ 
tation of a beauty shop. Meanwhile the card games went on end¬ 
lessly, casino, double solitaire, pitch. Or that failing, Richetti 
would sit for hours, head down, staring at the floor, while Floyd, 
fatter now, less agile, hunched over a detective story magazine, 
at last to throw it from him, exclaiming: 

My God! A lot of guys sure get bum raps in this world!” 
The dreary existence dragged on, each member of the quar¬ 
tette becoming more silent, more moody. At last came the time 
when Floyd paced from morning until midnight, seldom speak¬ 
ing, and then only to voice some curt response to a question by 
others. Richetti stared at the floor. The girls answered more 
advertisements; there was nothing else to do; no letters, no 
calls; there was not even a telephone here. At last Floyd jammed 
a anc * deep into a pocket where rested the remainder of the 
money he had brought with him. 

Who wants to go home?” he asked. 

The concerted answer was almost hysterical. Floyd gave one 
o the girls several hundred dollars with which to buy a car; she 
urried forth to its purchase. That night they started upon the 
journey, with the men taking turns at the wheel. When Richetti 
rove, Floyd sat in the back seat with a machine gun on his 
ap. When Floyd drove, it was Richetti who held the weapon, 
files flowed by in swift progress. 

They had entered Ohio. Morning approached; with it came a 
°§ which lay deeper and heavier upon the road as the journey 
continued. Now Floyd lessened the speed of the car, his heavy 
u bent over the steering wheel, as he strove to follow the 
igiway as outlined by the fog-dimmed headlights. The mist 
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jrew denser; the car now literally felt its way along Suddenly 
there was a crashing impact. They had left the road completely 
and run into a telegraph pole. ■** 

No one had been hurt, but the car had been damaged materi¬ 
ally. 

"You girls will have to go into town for a wrecker,” the 
bandit said. "We’ll stick it out around here somewhere until 
you get back.” 

The girls went down the road, for an all-night garage they 
had seen in East Liverpool. The men sought a gully in which 
to hide. The wrecker came for the car and lugged it away.^ 
Morning arrived; the girls had not returned; this was to be an 
all-day job. Finally, word came to the police of a near-by town 
that two suspicious-appearing men had been seen by the side 
of the road. A local officer went out to investigate. Floyd ran. 
Richetti surrendered. Immediately upon the identification of 
Richetti, word flashed from Mr. Hoover’s office in Washington 
to a dozen Special Agents, concentrated in near-by States on 
the Stoll kidnaping case. Airplanes rushed them to East Liver- - 
pool; soon Pretty Boy Floyd lay dead, his body weighted by 
law-enforcement bullets. 

What had caused the centering of suspicion which had re¬ 
sulted in a long search and the consequent death of Oklahoma’s 
bad man? First it must be remembered that Floyd and Richetti 
were inseparable. Secondly, that the Special Agents, in searching 
the house of Yerne Miller, had not overlooked a single clue. 
Among the things they had found were several beer bottles, 
evidently remaining from a last round of drinks before a get¬ 
away. Microscopes had gone into action. Then dusting powders 
had been brought forth. After that, the queer, elongated cam¬ 
eras with their self-contained batteries and shielded electric 
globes had clicked off their photographic records. Finally, the 
pictures had been sent to Washington, where a technician had 
gone to the single fingerprint file, shuffling through it, at last 
to stop at a classification. There had been comparison, identifica¬ 
tion — r and a telegram which had set the forces of the Division 
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stigation on one of the greatest secret man hunts of recent 
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years. 


s , Upon one of those beer bottles had been found the imprint 
of a single finger. Technicians had found it identical with that of 
Adam Richetti. And where Richetti went — 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 




The cry goes up constantly these days that the criminal is 
quick to seize upon every new invention, turning it to a means 
of crookedness, while his pursuers must plod along, far in his 
wake, hampered by antiquated methods. The Division of In¬ 
vestigation belies that statement, and offers a precedent to those 1 
parts of the country where the statement applies. Through 
X-rays, the wide use of fingerprinting, toxicology, chemistry, 
ultra-violet rays, improved photography, ballistics, modus op- 
eratidi files and other scientific methods, the Division today is 
solving crimes which might have been unending mysteries 
twenty-five or thirty years ago. 

Not much is heard about it; the drama of a confession or 
the human-interest element of the capture often overshadows 
less melodramatic details. Nevertheless, crime-detective science 
is the bulwark upon which the work of the Division often 
rests. A defendant may repudiate his confession, or there may be 
one chink in an armor of evidence through which a criminal 
might slip — if science did not block him. 

Perhaps the case of Richard Conner will illustrate. Certainly, 
as far as popular belief was concerned, here was an open-and- 
shut case for conviction. The Division of Investigation, however, 
never takes chances. There were definite holes in the Conner 
case, from a prosecutive standpoint. Science plugged them up. 

Pearl and Richard Conner of Tacoma had quarreled fre¬ 
quently; once she had instituted divorce proceedings, petition¬ 
ing for a division of their property, only to withdraw the suit 
after her husband had pleaded for one more chance. One 
evening Conner took his wife for a ride in their automobile. 
Neighbors saw them leave, being particularly observant of 
Mrs. Conner’s pronounced limp. She had sprained an ankle the 
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efore and was wearing a borrowed metal brace under 
lier stocking. Several hours later, Conner came home alone. 

Days passed and Mrs. Conner did not appear. Neighbors be¬ 
came curious. Conner laughed at their anxiety. She had left 
the car, saying she was going to her mother’s house. She would 
be home next Thursday. 

But on Thursday, Conner announced with amazement that 
his wife had not gone to her parents. Now he was sure that she 
had run away with some other man. 

It was a thin story. Searching parties sought the woman’s 
body without success. That angered Conner, who insisted that 
she must have run away; even her clothes were missing. At 
last Conner was arrested on suspicion. Then searchers found 
the body in an old well on the Camp Lewis Military Reserva¬ 
tion, near Tacoma; with its exhumation, the case came under 
the jurisdiction of the Division of Investigation. Special Agents 
were sent there at once and the job of convicting Richard Con¬ 
ner was begun. Some distance from the well was found an ex¬ 
ploded cartridge. Nearby the sod seemed stained. Special Agents 
took a sample. 

Sifting of the ashes in the stove of Conner’s home brought 
forth many snap fasteners, as well as hairpins, a wire from an 
aitificial flower and a belt buckle. Undoubtedly, then, Conner 
had burned his wife’s clothing. Something else found in the 
home was a Luger automatic pistol. 

There was no murder bullet. But there was the cartridge 
and it fitted the Luger pistol. Moreover, cartridges fired in the 
Luger gun bore the same hammer pit marks and ejector scratches 
as that found at the scene of the murder. A physician-authority 
on gunshot wounds, after his autopsy, declared that the death 
bullet had entered the exact center of the back of the head and 
come out through the forehead. 

The sod was taken to a laboratory for examination. A scien¬ 
tist injected the red corpuscles of human blood into a rabbit. 
Then the rabbit blood was allowed to clot, while a clear, liquid 
serum slowly formed above it. Carefully this colorless liquid 
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removed and placed in contact with a solution of 
bn .vnish-red stain from the piece of sod. Almost instantly a 
white ring of precipitation formed. The test was complete. 
This piece of sod, taken from a point some distance from the 
well, was stained with human blood. 

Of course Conner could plead that his wife shot herself with 
his gun. But to have done that, according to the scientific evi¬ 
dence, she would have needed contortionistic powers to point 
the gun at the back of her head, and even greater powers to 
have been able to walk from where the blood-stained sod was 
found and throw herself into the well. The jury brought in a 
verdict which sent Richard Conner to McNeill’s Island Pen¬ 
itentiary for the rest of his life. 

The discovery of a crime nowadays often means the imme¬ 
diate beginning of scientific investigation. No longer does a 
good law-enforcement officer walk upon a murder scene, pick up 
articles casually, then turn over the body of the victim to 
see where the bullet entered. Instead, he must forego his every 
instinct of curiosity in order that science first be served. 

Up-to-date investigators immediately rope off or close up the 
actual scene of the crime. If, for instance, a murder has taken 
place in one room and the body found in another, both rooms 
are protected. 

Then, while investigators make notes on every conceivable 
angle of the crime, the objects near by, exact distances, per¬ 
spectives and relations of the body to objects which might have 
caused death, the official camera man prepares for photographs 
which will meet the objections of defense attorneys. They must 
be taken with an accurate regard for proportion and lack of 
distortion, and with negatives sensitive to red and other colors, 
to record the detail of special objects. Entrances and exits must 
be included, disturbance of furniture; stains of any kind must 
be photographed on separate prints and their position recorded. 
Weapons, spent bullets and shells, or any other cause of death 
are photographed exactly as they are found — and before any¬ 
one has touched them. 
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:en, too, drawings are made on cross-sectiori paper; in¬ 
stigators carry it to the scene of a crime so that they can 
make fairly accurate sketches to scale, without the aid of 
mechanical instruments. Sometimes there is a model worker to 
make molds of different parts of the body, or of footprints, 
using plaster of Paris, or a material developed in Europe for 
this purpose, called moulage. With this it is possible to make wax 
models of a dead man’s face, for instance, reproducing even the 
fine lines of the skin, and its natural color. 

Then there are the models which must be made to record 
1 shoe and tire prints, the mark of a jimmy on a window casing, 
the break of a door jamb or lock, showing means of entrance. In 
the annals of crime there is a case in which a murderer was 
identified by a comparison of his teeth marks with those left 

in an apple found at the scene of a crime and accurately molded 
with moulage. 

Perhaps a bullet has come through a window. Then every piece 
of broken glass must be carefully gathered, and the pane recon¬ 
structed as far as possible, on a table. Thus direction is estab¬ 
lished, the height at which the bullet entered the window 
checked against the height of the victim and the spot where 
the bullet entered the body. Then the lines are extended — usu¬ 
ally it is possible to check the very spot where the murderer 
stood when he fired the fatal shot. 

Small objects are placed in clean boxes or small glass bottles. 
The murder bullet is handled almost gingerly, so that its exact 
condition will not change status. Microscopic examination must 
be made everywhere for fingerprints, a strand of hair or fibers 
of flesh against a wall, scraped off there, perhaps during a fight 
between the murdered man and his slayer. Tiny things like 
this have more than once forced a confession from a murderer. 

John Rhesa Adams, a soldier at El Paso, had been arrested by 
Special Agents for the murder of his wife. Shreds of flesh, 
scraped from beneath the dead woman’s fingers, had been iden¬ 
tified as having been scratched from the face of the soldier 
during a struggle preceding the murder. Adams was silent as 
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was returned to his cell. Science had stumped him; soon 
made a rambling confession in which he blamed the murder 
upon the heat of a sudden quarrel. The Special Agents were not 
satisfied. At last they unearthed a ten thousand dollar accident 
policy on the life of Lillian Adams, issued in favor of James R. 
Adams, beneficiary. Again science came into play. Specimens 
of the handwriting of Adams and Mrs. Adams, together with a 
photostatic copy of the insurance application, were forwarded 
to Washington. Back came the news that the application was 
a forgery — it was in Adams’ handwriting. Thus a true motive 
was established; James Rhesa Adams went to Leavenworth Pen¬ 
itentiary for life. 

This matter of questioned documents — to use a broad term 
— daily enters more and more into law-enforcement work. For 
instance, the United States Division of Investigation recently 
sent out a newly devised "frequency table” to law-enforcement 
officers, that the decoding of cipher messages might be made 
more simple. A "frequency table” is a compilation of the letters 
of the alphabet which are used most often. It is nothing new — 
code experts have employed the system for years. But the 
average police chief hasn’t a book on code writing at his elbow 
when a criminal and his partner decide to send each other secret 
messages. Words containing two hundred and twenty thousand 
letters were counted on the Division’s tabulating machine and 
the alphabet revised according to their frequency. By this, it 
is only necessary to arrange the average hieroglyphics of the 
usual cipher message according to their frequency and compare 
them with letters which occur most often in average usage. 
After that the secret letter becomes much more readable. 

For that matter, one of the oldest of melodramatic stage 
devices is fading from use. Unless the villain these days is ex¬ 
ceedingly careful in his work, it may not aid him much to 
"burn the papers.” Certain types of fast photographic plates 
are sensitive to the chemical reaction of ink residue exuded by 
charred paper. Therefore, the paper is placed in a dark room, 
with a fast plate in photographic position, quite close to it. They 
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left in this position sometimes for three weeks. After that, 
in the successful experiment, the charred paper is still a charred 
paper but the writing is on the photographic plate, placed 
there by the action of gas during the long period of darkness. 

Few persons realize what a tremendous part photography 
plays in crime detection. In practically every case of erasure 
and forgery, the camera comes into action, showing through 
magnification the shredded surface made by erasure, and the 
tiny molecules of ink from the forged signature, where they 
have penetrated the abrased surface caused by the erasure. And 
ultra-violet rays will bring forth hidden marks or acid writing 
almost as plainly as though they had been made in ink. A 
criminal these days cannot even file the numbers from the engine 
of a stolen automobile and be sure of getting away with it. 

In explanation, it might be well to interpose a case from the 
files of the Division of Investigation. Five years ago, a progres¬ 
sive gang of motor-car stealers came into existence near the little 
town of Wierton, West Virginia. It began as a family affair, a 
fine old aristocracy of crookdom. The mother, Eunice Schwert- 
feger, was a bootlegger. Her husband had been her bartender, 
and her fifteen-year-old daughter, Mary Edith, had married 
David Peter Yarnell, who recently had graduated from sev¬ 
eral of our best reformatories. 


^ r * Yarnell was a man of action and ideas. Home from the 
wedding trip, he sneered at bootlegging. A big shot these days 
went in for wholesale stealing of automobiles. 

Ignition locks meant nothing to Yarnell; he merely clipped 
the cable, attached an electric wire with a radio clip at one 
end, drove away with the stolen car and at the bootleg joint, an 
old farmhouse, installed a new ignition cable. He followed this 
by obliterating the numbers on the motor block and forging 
a bill of sale. Then he made an agreement with a used-car 
dealer to dispose of the product. 

That started a big business in stealing automobiles. It grew 
so fast that there was quarreling over the profits. The old gang 
split up into several new ones. They all followed the methods 
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iginated by Mr. Yarnell. Thievery was so rampant that in 
one case a gang actually made a contract to deliver the selling 
stock of a used-car emporium at $75 a car. 

The gang finally numbered nineteen enthusiastic members 
doing a stealing business of more than one hundred and fifty 
cars a year. But at last, in 1930, a Ford coupe got in a wreck at 
Wheeling, West Virginia, and an efficient policeman decided that 
it bore fictitious motor numbers. 

That began a chase which lasted nearly two years. Special 
Agents in State after State took part, information being relayed 
from office to office, and the chase was thus renewed — for 
the gangs moved about swiftly. The first car had been traced to 
the used-car stand, where it was said it had been purchased 
from unidentified bootleggers. So the used-car emporium came 
under suspicion. Other cars were checked and found to have 
renewed block numbers. 

Then the case started backwards. For the information of 
young men who think they can steal cars and get away with it 
by changing the block numbers, let it be known that there are 
ways of bringing back the original numerals. One is by an 
etching process. The metal is smoothed and acid applied. In the 
majority of cases, the faint tracings of the dies respond immedi¬ 
ately; a number seemingly erased magically returns. If this fails, 
heat is applied evenly. By these means and the tracing of secret 
numbers, more than one hundred automobiles, valued at fifty 
thousand dollars, were returned to their owners, to say nothing 
of the fact that the main members of the gang went to prison. 

For that matter, science in the Division of Investigation may 
take the form of a nickname, based upon the psychology that 
while a man may have a hundred aliases, his nickname will re¬ 
main unchanged. Special Agents in chasing down a recent kid¬ 
naping case could gain no more than a general description of a 
man, plus the fact that he was called “Cotton.” They sent the 
information to Washington. A science laboratory worker con¬ 
sulted the files wherein are tabulated the nicknames of prac¬ 
tically every known crook in America. There, searching through 
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sobriquets as the Boston Jew, the Bow-Legged Kid, Can- 
teloupe Kate, Bobcat Lulu, Hooknose Rose, Boxcar Annie and 
Boze the Drummer, he came to fifty or more "Cottons”, each 
denoting a separate personality. This did not bother him at all. 

He proceeded to another file which contained a corresponding 
number of oblong cards, dotted by figures, and each contain¬ 
ing punch marks, each hole denoting a detail of description. 

He took the cards to a queer-looking machine, consisting of sev¬ 
eral drums from which jutted numerous small adjustable knobs. 

He set these knobs, one for sex, another for age, still another 
’ for color of eyes, of hair, still more for height, weight and gen¬ 
eral appearance. Then he put all the cards into the machine and 
pressed the button. Instantly the main number of identifications 
began to drop into a bin beneath the machine, rejected by those 
carefully set knobs. The second bin remained empty, until at 
last a single card fell there. It was the one which denoted the 
particular "Cotton” wanted by Special Agents. Now they could 
look up his real name, his photograph and his fingerprints. 

Or to go further, the doctor of an eastern penitentiary re¬ 
ported that a certain convict called often for quinine when 
there were no symptoms that he needed it. Quinine in prison 


can mean more than medicine. Mixed with water or saliva, it 
becomes an excellent means of writing invisibly. 

The convict in question was one of those "model” prisoners 
for whom parole boards often exhibit such sympathetic con¬ 
cern. The warden, being a practical soul, knew that most con¬ 
victs when preparing for trouble are model prisoners. So the 
next letter written by the prisoner to his dear, faithful sweet¬ 
heart was intercepted and sent to the Crime Laboratory. 

On the plainly lined surface was only the outpouring of 
a gentle heart, heavy with penitence. The experts did not even 
read it. They took the letter to the ultra-violet ray and turned 
on the current. There, under the peculiar greenish light, lines 
of white showed through the regular ink marks. They read: 

"Say, listen, Girlie, if you’ve been able to get hold of those 
guns, don t try to slip ’em in to me without trying to grease 
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»*he way first/1 got a line on a screw who may fall for you 1 
slipping him some dough. I’ll let you know more later.” 


§L 


He failed in that promise. The next day he went to solitary 
confinement, without knowing exactly why. 

This does not mean, of course, that those who plot with 
prisoners make use of ultra-violet rays to bring out the secret 
writings of their co-plotters. Their reagents are usually heat, or 
a weak solution of iodine; these are used also in the Crime 
Laboratory, when the ultra-violet fails. But as a general rule 
the penetrating rays bring up secret writing sharply and clearly; 
blood and other stains are revealed in the same manner. Jesse 
R. Watkins, a stable employee, was being questioned about the 
murder of a fellow stableman on a government reservation — 
a matter of Department of Justice jurisdiction. He refused to 
confess. 

"You say there was blood everywhere,” he argued. "Well, 
why didn’t I get some on my clothes? Everybody knows I’ve 
only got this one suit. Why haven’t they got bloodstains on 
them?” 

"Maybe you washed your clothes,” said a Special Agent. 

"Maybe you could prove that.” 

"We can,” came the answer. “Take off that coat and cap.” 

Under ordinary light, the clothing was spotless. But there 
was a different picture, once the greenish-blue of ultra-violet 
drove down upon it. Now the cloth changed in color; flaws 
appeared, mottles and splotches, as plain as though the blood 
had not been disturbed. Chemical tests followed. Watkins went 
to prison for life. 

Likewise, in a local case, the Crime Laboratory was asked to 
tell how far a slayer stood from the victim at the time of firing 
the fatal shot. Proof of premeditation depended upon whether 
the slayer had fired from a distance or from within a few feet. 
A bullet fired at close range must have left powder marks. The 


microscope failed to reveal them. But the ultra-violet ray showed 
them clearly enough to permit photography. 

In fact, one of the main purposes of Mr. Hoover’s work in 
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uilcling up this Crime Laboratory is the hope that it will act kyjLJ 
an impartial central agency, in the same fashion in which 
the Identification Unit aids in the speedy identification of 
captured criminals. Laboratory work at the present time is in 
much the same position as fingerprinting before its centraliza¬ 
tion by the government. 

Only a comparatively few cities and States have criminal 
science workshops; others must depend upon local experts. Mr. 
Hoover looks forward to the time when there will be a steady 
stream of queries rolling into the Crime Laboratory. An illus¬ 
tration of its efficacy lies in a letter from a sheriff in West 
Virginia who merely enclosed two strands of fabric, asking for 
a comparative analysis. The answer was that these were identical 
bits of red wool, that the microscope, plus chemical analysis, 
showed them to be exactly the same size, the same color, the 
same fibrous structure, the same grade of wool, and tinted by 
the same dye, which in turn had been analyzed. The reply to 
this report was one of thanks, accompanied by an explanation. 
There had been a robbery. On the window ledge of the bur¬ 
glarized place had been found one of these strands of wool. A 
suspect had been arrested, wearing a red sweater which gave 
evidences of having been snagged. In other days, this could 
have led to a prosecution full of loopholes. There are many torn 
red sweaters in the world. Because the threads looked alike was 
no reason they actually were alike. But in this instance, through 
the work of the Crime Laboratory, which cost the sheriff only 
stamp and stationery to obtain, he could testify that the threads 
on the windowsill and the one from the sweater actually were 
alike, and in an emergency obtain the services of an impartial 
expert to defend his statements. 


Again in that impartiality is Mr. Hoover attempting to 
wipe out an age-old deficiency in American criminal procedure. 
There is a saying in law that too many experts testify for the 
side which pays them. This cannot happen with the scientists 
of the Crime Laboratory — no one pays them but the United 
States Government, and it demands the truth. The job of these 
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to prove the innocent innocent and the guilty guilty, 
a dispassionate attitude which often guides the Special Agents in 
the field to the solution of cases otherwise muddled by circum¬ 
stantial evidence. The extortion case of Judge Peagram illus¬ 
trates this, as well as the methods used in combating the crime 
of sending threats by mail. In a little more than two years, 
since necessary extortion laws were passed, sixty-seven persons 
have been sentenced to the penitentiary for a total of four 
hundred and forty-five years, and another was killed while 
attempting to escape arrest. The story of one is almost the 
story of all — innocent suspects eliminated by scientifically 
fastening the crime upon the one really guilty. 

A series of threatening letters was received by T. E. Pea- 
gram, a county judge who lived across the Mississippi line, near 
Memphis, Tennessee. Persons suspected were a substitute mail 
carrier, the sheriff of a near-by county (believed to be insane), 
and the members of a gang of outlaws since sentenced on a 
charge of stealing government property. In addition to the 
extortion notes — they demanded sums from one thousand 
dollars to eighteen thousand dollars — a bomb was exploded 
near the judge’s home, just to inform him, as a note said, that 
the threats were real. 

One after another, samples of handwriting from suspected 
persons went into the Crime Laboratory; one by one the ex¬ 
perts there insisted that they were not identical with the true 
extortion notes. The investigating Special Agents, so the ex¬ 
perts said, should look for a person with imagination, a flair for 
poetry, someone with a grievance and a certain amount of 
egotism. All these were qualities which had shown persistently 
in the writing, such as fulsome descriptions of the judge’s 
threatened death agonies, the low sweep of willows and the 
lonely calls of birds over his grave-to-be, the outpourings of 
vituperation over the failure of a bank with which the judge v 
had been connected, and the constant use of personal pro¬ 
nouns. Special Agents found such a man in Mark Cyirl Spencer. 
Having made a beginning, the slow job of checking every item 
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e man’s life, his acquaintances, friends and associates 
egan. Meanwhile they obtained samples of his penmanship and 
got writing material from his house. 

The checking process showed that he held a grudge against 
Judge Peagram. The Crime Laboratory established the writing 
to be identical; the paper and envelopes matched those taken 
from his house. 

All white paper looks alike to the ordinary eye. It would 
seem that all paper of standard measurements, granted that it 
comes from the same manufacturer, should be alike. The 
reverse is true. 

The story of paper, as it is outlined in the Crime Laboratory, 
is one of never-ending variations. There one can find samples 
of every sort manufactured. Every watermark is on file, first 
for identification, secondly for the establishment of contested 
dates. Crooks often age documents in an attempt to defraud. 
It is only necessary to place these under the ultra-violet ray, 
study the watermark and go to the files. Often it will be dis¬ 
covered that the watermark shown in the questioned document 
was not in existence at the time the letter or contract was sup¬ 
posed to have been written. Or there may have been slight 
changes in style since that time — the files will reveal that also. 

In the Peagram case, however, it was a matter of similarity, 
size and weight. The ultra-violet rays testified to the identical 
texture. Then came the measurements. Due to the setting of 
cutting knives by different persons at different times, jobs of 
paper vary from several thousandths to several hundredths of 
an inch. The same applies to weight. Thus the letters of Mark 
Cyirl Spencer were matched against the stationery taken from 
his home. The extortion envelope weighed 4.8281 grams. The 
letter from Spencer’s home weighed 4 .7669 grams, a difference 
of .0612 grams. Different? Not at all. The extortion letter 
contained a stamp which weighed .0573 grams. A fragment had 
been torn away in opening the letter. There was penciled writing, 
plus a postal cancellation. These made up the remaining dif¬ 
ference of .0038 grams. The envelopes were the same. 
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The extortion paper was 7.707 by 10.46 inches. So was the 
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paper taken from Spencer’s home. Both were .00510 inches 
thick. The ultra-violet ray showed the same texture. The 
weight of a clean sheet was 5.0975 grams, of a written one, 
5.2239 grams. So the extortion note was written upon the clean 
sheet with the same grade of graphite pencil, and the difference 
of .1264 grams eliminated. Mark Cyirl Spencer contended 
innocence until the day of the trial. Then, faced by investiga¬ 
tive and scientific evidence, he pleaded guilty and took a 
twenty-year term in prison. Thus the job goes on, day after 
day, impartiality in the field, impartiality in the Identification 
and Scientific units. The first training that a Division of 
Investigation agent receives is not to chase men but to chase 
facts. Mr. Hoover makes this the subject of endless lectures to 
his agents, an attitude concurred in by his superior, Mr. Cum¬ 
mings. In fact, it was Mr. Cummings who gave to law annals 
an historic instance of this kind. 


He was State s Attorney at Stamford, Connecticut. A man 
named Harold Israel had been charged with murder; there had 
even been a confession, induced by hysteria. Mr. Cummings 
turned the murder bullet and Israel’s gun over to six experts. 
Then, with their findings, he went into court and asked the 
dismissal of the charges. The comparison of the murder bullet 
with those fired by Israel’s pistol showed no similarity. 

That same question comes up a dozen times a month in the 
Crime Laboratory. The bullets from a suspected gun are fired 
into a box of cotton waste. Recovered, they are put under what 
is known as a comparison microscope, which reacts greatly like 
the old stereoptical glasses, in that two objects are brought 
into the same line of vision. Then the bullets are slowly turned, 
one after another, to match them for the inevitable "fingerprint¬ 
ing which a rifle barrel leaves upon a projectile. If they cor¬ 
respond, it is possible to make photographs which show the 
markings of one bullet blending into the marks of the other, 
twins of lead which cannot be mistaken. 

Incidentally, the Division of Investigation chases the facts 
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guns as hard as it chases the facts about men, to learn 
ence they came, where they went, who had them, who sold 
them. 

Here there must be some enlightenment for those trusting 
souls who believe that crime could be ended by placing a sales 
embargo on all pistols, or insist upon the registration of all 
persons buying weapons of any kind. There is no doubt that 
such a law would prevent revolvers and pistols from falling 
into the hands of casual criminals. But it would not halt a single 
activity of the more experienced lawbreakers. Their guns do not 
> come from legitimate sources. 

Most persons who are killed by super-offenders come to their 
death from gunshot wounds inflicted by weapons primarily 
designed for the defense of this country. They may be automatic 
pistols or rifles manufactured for the United States Army. Or 
they may be machine guns which left the factory to go into the 
possession of law-enforcement officers. 


In the files of the Department of Justice are innumerable 
|, cases regarding the robbery of armories. Here is a tremendous 
source of supply; the gangster’s favorite weapon is the United 
States Army .45 Automatic Colt pistol. Thousands are in cir¬ 
culation in the underworld. When Clyde and Marvin Barrow, 
together with their women, Bonnie Parker, and Blanche Cald¬ 
well, started forth upon their successions of robberies and mur¬ 
ders which finally brought death to three of them and prison 
for a fourth, one of their first acts was to rob a government 
arsenal in Oklahoma. Here they stole half a dozen automatic 
rifles, enough ammunition to supply a company of soldiers and 
so many automatic pistols that when finally they were retrieved 
by Special Agents, a bushel basket was required in which to 
carry them. 

This did not mean that the Barrow brothers had stocked 
up with guns for all time. True, every human mad dog likes 
plenty of weapons. Often, however, those are not so much for 
the purpose of offense as for trading. Guns are money in the 
underworld, especially if they have been stolen from an armory. 
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ia J se represent quality, and there has been no original pur 
chaser to confess that he sold the weapons to John Doe, who, 
upon being found, admits that he sold them to Richard Roe, 
who in turn sets law-enforcement agencies on the trail of the 
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present holder. 

A somewhat different procedure follows in the case of the 
machine gun. When it can be stolen, that is done — as happened 
with the Dillinger gang, especially when it held up the police 
station at Warsaw, Indiana. As a general rule, however, the 
gun reaches the criminal through several transfers, one of 
which includes a crooked gun dealer. There are many of these 
bootleggers of weapons and the Division of Investigation, where- 
ever possible, is doing its utmost to send them to prison. Not 
until .this phase of criminality is wiped out and armories prop¬ 
erly protected against theft will the criminal world be de¬ 
prived of its weapons, no matter how many laws are passed. 
The crooked gun dealer keeps no records. Often he gives no 
evidence that he even deals in guns, hiding this phase of activities 
under the cover of some legitimate business. One operated a 
corner grocery in a most quiet neighborhood. Others use the 
same secrecy as liquor bootleggers, being known only by a 
telephone number. 

These crooked dealers always manage to know when a sheriff 
is about to lose his office. Then a confederate drops in to see the 
sheriff and establishes the fact that he is a guard on a private 
estate, the owner of a store which has been robbed recently or 
a rich man afraid of burglars. Any story will do as long as it 
is convincing. He makes the retiring sheriff a better offer for 
his machine gun than will be forthcoming from the new in¬ 


cumbent. He generally gets it. 

Here is a fallacy of American law-enforcement methods. 
Just why a sheriff who may be in office no longer than two 
years, or a patrolman who may be fired in three months, should 
be forced to buy lethal weapons as personal property is past 
understanding. Police departments do not insist that an officer 
supply his own patroi wagon, or his own armored motor cycle, 
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J? J? / ✓o , ^ „ CRIMINAL RECORD 

ytlj 61 O *' tl)Se Ch-aapicn IvroN, no. «3»8, 

— «f rested police depar tecr.t. Ca I laa.Tc ia», 

Ceccrter I, 1*21; charge. auto theft: In- 
eisoisted. 

4* Clyde Cheapion Barrow, do. *314, 
arretted police department, fort Worth,. 
Teiaa. February ?2, 1474; charge, invea- 
t igat ion; dleattwd. 

4a Ctjda Oarrow, ho. 60*8, arretted 
pellet Jepertnert. Dallas, Tataa, October 
13. i9T9; char5« attempted burglary tea 
safe cwrgltry; tnd i<t«e».T 4 .ashed. 

4a Clyoe Carrot., alias flvin Will lias, 
do. wla, a. rested police. oepar lieanl ,Wjpco, 
Tciaa. *e’ce 7. 1»3C; r’l'.e. bwrjlary; 
aenter.ee. 1* yr»f» Te«es StatB Pen.ter¬ 
nary; escap'd CouMy Jail. Waec, Teias, Kerch II, 1439. 

»» CI j tie ierrow, to. 7«<., arrested police desartac't Middleton, Clc. Harch H. 1930} 
charf.jitive. 

as Clyde f j'i c*>, he. 63b?7, received Te*e» itatc Pc»«trrt iar f . Huntsville, Tciaa, 4pr il 
21, I9 jC. free Mcleman CovMyj charge, bergia'y. theft o*rr and fro* the person; aenter.ee 
I* year a (7-2•*. cu*.j; paroled February ?, 1932. 

Thla ean it very darjeroca and eitrcnr caution euat be eaertllad o» arresting officers 
aa he la wanted In conrtction wtlh eaaaett a no e.*cei o* officers. 

Coaiplamt was fileo at Dallaa. Teaaa. c- Hay 20, 1*31. charging Clyda Cheap ion lures era Mrs. Roy tardln;, nee Bennie Per«r, 
with transport mg ford CcuPb. Motor to. 4-I87BI0C, property of Cr. f. 1. Oaerc- Of EM rjUis, 1 11. on. Mr* 'alias. U.es, to 
Peofcvaka. C^'ar.ooa. on or about 3epte»tar 16, '532 . 

Law enfceceaer.t ajencea u.rdly tre-ml an, additional irferaatien cr crlomal record to merest cfltce. Olwiaion of Investi¬ 
gation, o. S. Defer ln-r.t cf Justice. 

f f atsreher.ee j, pleaae notify the Dimeter, Oiv.slcn cf l«**est igat ton, U. S. Crcert»<?l cf ..sticr, ha-.hm.gt . C. C.. ur fhe 
Steel, ‘ djen in Crarje cf the off.ee c‘ tne Blviblcn of Invest ijet Ion liatea op the tat. hereof, wnith is nearest til,. 

1 * (t*er) Issued by j. (XU HCCVH, OlBrCTO®. 


DESCRIPTION 

*je. ?3 years 

Keljr.t, b feet. 7 Inches, bare fee* 
'•eight, 160 rounds 

Build, Mdiu«; pair, dark brown, wavy, 
reported dyed blech*. (yes, ba/sU 
Co*p lei iop, light; Karhs, ah.e'J tr.i 
•«h.cr wit* u.t.u., on right foreeri* 
outer; Girl's Suit. left mner fere- 
ara; Rcnoence. west Oallat, Teia». 

RELATIVES: 

►ra. Cue 1 r f . Harrow, aether. 

Rural Route 6, Dallas. Tent 
I. C. Barrow. Srother, 

Rural Route 6, Oallaa, Tciaa 
Mrs. Cr1 1 s W 1 1:er , utter, 

Dcm:*', Tciaa 
Mrs. Clyde Barrow, aliases 

Bennie Barrow, Bennie Parhtr, 

Mrs. Roy Maroing, wife, 
prcseblf accompanying Barrow 
Mrs. (ctj Parser, either of Mr?. 

Clyde Barrow, Dallas, T«i«s. 


THIS QUIET-APPEARING YOUNG MAN WAS CLYDE 
BARROW OF THE NOTORIOUS BARROW BROTHERS 
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jail. They do insist that he furnish his own gun 
-and forget entirely what he does with it after he leaves the 
service. I know what has happened to many machine guns 
bought by sheriffs who really could not afford the expense. 
They sold them and asked few questions. 

Once a gangster has gotten his hands on a weapon, be it 
United States Army automatic or law-enforcement machine 
gun, the criminal believes himself safe if he abrases the number 
with an emory wheel or files it off. Thus he works on the same 
theory as that by which numbers are changed or mutilated on 
automobile blocks. There is a difference, however. 

The steel in an automobile block runs deep enough for the 
fractures caused by the original stamping at last to cease, leaving 
clean metal. This is not true of guns. Here the bed of metal is 
comparatively shallow, and the blow by which the numbers 
are cut into the steel breaks up the molecules to a surprising 
depth; to a certain degree it changes the temper in that portion 
of the gun. Thus the numbers are in reality stamped entirely 
t rough the steel, making methods of restoration highly success- 

Some gun dealers are aware of this. Recently they adopted 
a desperate means of preventing identification, only to put the 

ivision of Investigation more relentlessly on their trail. 

Two days after a notorious criminal was killed in Chicago 
ast year, an automobile was seen to stop near a lagoon in that 
city. Some men threw several objects into the water. A passer-by 
notified the police. Some children swimming near by also had 
noticed the action. 

By the time officers arrived, the children had dived to the 
bottom of the lagoon and retrieved the objects, which had 
Proved to be an automatic pistol and a machine gun. A great 
game of police and gangster was in progress, with the gangster, 
0 course, holding the machine gun. The police interrupted and 
took the weapons to headquarters, from which place they were 
turned over to the Division of Investigation. 

A cursory examination showed that the registry numbers 
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not been removed from the machine-gun barrel. They in¬ 
dicated it to be one which the dead criminal had stolen from 
a jail during his escape. Evidently his pals — so the belief then 
ran — had decided to rid themselves of incriminating evidence 
and had thrown the weapon into the lagoon. Lakes, reservoirs 
and rivers are favorite depositories for guns, especially after a 
big robbery or following an arrest which may have repercussions. 

As a matter of course, the gun was sent to the Crime Labora¬ 
tory at Washington, which also, from a cursory examination, 
gave the same verdict as the field office. That, however, was only 
the beginning of exhaustive tests. 

When a criminal’s pistol or machine gun comes to the Crime 
Laboratory, it immediately becomes suspected of every Federal 
shooting or killing which has remained unsolved. 

Bullets and exploded cartridges are carefully picked up when¬ 
ever possible after a brush with bandits. The same is true during 
an investigation of a wounded man or a killing. These bits of 
evidence are held in Washington, upon the same theory which 
demands that fingerprints be held. They possess certain marks 
which can be seen under the comparison microscope; some day 
they may point, through the discovery of a gun, to a guilty 
person. Again it is the old game of waiting, patiently waiting 
— a reservoir of information held for the connecting link. 

This Chicago gun apparently presented an alibi in that it bore 
numbers which told its history. It had been sold to a midwestern 
sheriff and loaned by him to another law-enforcement officer. 
It had been stolen from this second person during a jail break. 
It apparently had been in the possession of the robber since that 
time, only to be thrown away by his pals after death. But the 
Division of Investigation questions a suspected gun as thoroughly 
as it investigates humans. 

The usual box of cotton waste was arranged and the gun fired 
into it. Bullets were then retrieved and examined under the 
comparison microscope. They did not match any of the various 
bullets held for investigation into murder cases, thus again 
apparently establishing the weapon’s innocence. Cartridges were 
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examined as compared to cartridges found after variou 
otings. An expert frowned. 

'Here’s a queer thing,” he said. "The bullets don’t match. 
But the cartridges have the same characteristics as those in¬ 
volved in two murders!” 
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Photo enlargements were made. Now the evidence that these 
cartridges had been fired from the same gun were even more 
pronounced. By dividing these enlargements, and fitting half 
of one to half of another, it was possible to see that the various 
hammer, breech and ejector indentations flowed, one into the 
other, as though this were all the same photograph, instead 
of fitted halves. Again there was. mystery. At the time of one 
of these murders, this gun had not even left the factory. 

The weapon was examined for possible evidence that the 
numbers had been changed. That was proved impossible. Again 
the gun was fired. Still the bullets failed to correspond with 
any of the slugs on record. Finally an expert said: 

1 ve S ot it — a rent-a-machine-gun store. And somebody 
w ho changes parts from one gun to another.” 

No other theory is possible. The Government now is searching 
for the latest of underworld tricks, a dealer or string of dealers 
who rent machine guns to gangsters and who seek to confuse 
their mechanism so that the scientific work of ballistic experts 
will count for nothing. With this theory, Mr. Hoover is pro¬ 
ceeding up<pn a widespread campaign in an effort to wipe out 
what has become known as the chain-store system in renting 
guns to murderers, then passing them on to another city, there 
to be disguised by the use of interchangeable parts. 

The history of the machine gun in question probably is this: 
The weapon was stolen when the bandit escaped jail. Needing 
money, he pawned it to the rent-a-machine-gun purveyor. 
That person, knowing it to be a new gun which evidently had 
not been involved in any underworld killings, removed its 
bolt and placed this part upon a murder weapon. The bolt from 
the murder arm he placed on the new gun. His action, however, 
was not as brillia'ffl as he had believed. 
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Now, instead of only one gun displaying evidences 
murder guilt, there were two — the original one which would 
mark any bullet by its rifling, and this weapon which would 
stamp the cartridges with recognizable imprints. 

The Division of Investigation is adamant in its desire to place 
crooked gun dealers in prison. Several were sentenced last year, 
among them Michael Shine of San Francisco, who, as far as the 
public knew, merely ran a store called the Sequoia Importing 
Company. Special Agents, however, dug up the information 
that Shine’s best source of revenue seemed to come from in¬ 
veigling soldiers to steal weapons and ammunition for sale to 
the underworld. A long period of surveillance followed. At last 
the man was caught with more than four thousand rounds of 
.45 calibre bullets, the most popular type of machine-gun 
cartridge. These had been stolen from Fort Winfield Scott. The 
soldier involved was court-martialed. Shine and three of his 
confederates received prison sentences ranging from a year 
to three years and six months. 

This chase after guns and those who sell them goes on re¬ 
lentlessly, even though such a search may mean a nation-wide 
investigation. A machine gun was left behind during the flight 
of a Midwest gangster. The numbers had been removed by 
placing the gun against an emory wheel and cutting deeply 
into the steel. Nevertheless, the Special Agents began the 
methodical checking that was to lead half around the nation. 

That method of spreading out is one thing which makes the 
Division of Investigation different from any other law-enforce¬ 
ment agency. This case began in St. Paul, Minnesota. The 
Special Agent wrote his report, which went to a supervisor in 
Washington who read it, analyzed its contents and who added: 
"Undeveloped Leads: Washington will restore numbers on ma¬ 
chine-gun barrel.” 

Washington immersed the gun in acid. The abrasion was 
deep. Hour after hour passed with no results. Finally, at the 
end of half a day, there were the numbers, almost as clearly 
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day they were stamped. So Washington, having finished v 
work, wrote a report which became a part of the one from 
St. Paul, adding its undeveloped leads as revealed by the 
restoration of the gun numbers. 

Now a Special Agent in another part of the country checked 
the records of the manufacturer. They showed the shipment 
of fourteen machine guns for legitimate purposes to a Texas 
city. Again was there an undeveloped lead: why had this gun, 
sold legitimately, reached a criminal? 

A Texas Special Agent took up the hunt. The legitimate 
source revealed that all fourteen guns had been stolen. Now 
the undeveloped leads went back to St. Paul, that the move¬ 
ments of every member of the outlaw crew be traced back 
through the time of the theft to these machine guns. This 
brought out other undeveloped leads in a dozen cities, where 
questioning established the presence of this particular gang of 
criminals at various times. Every gunshop was investigated. 
Finally, in a place some six hundred miles from the point of 
theft, where one of this gang had committed a murder, an un¬ 
licensed gun dealer was apprehended. It was established that 
he had handled five of these fourteen machine guns, selling 
them to the gang in question. Thus, by passing a case along, 
from city to city, Special Agent to Special Agent, in the end 
each became an integral part of an investigation that led not 
only to the source of crime guns, but to prosecution. 

This chasing of facts by Special Agents applies also to the 
modus operandi files now being built up for major crimes, 
wherein are listed the quirks of criminals. For instance, in the 
kidnaping of Charles Boettcher II in Denver, Colorado, cer¬ 
tain characteristics stood out. Boettcher was held up at his 
garage door, then walked to a small, dark sedan, where his eyes 
were bound with adhesive tape. As the kidnapers drove away, 
they handed Mrs. Boettcher a note. In captivity, the victim was 
forced to write letters pleading with relatives not to notify the 
police and to pay the ransom. The money was to be brought 
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t on an open road, in a car running about thirty miles 
hour and traveling the road at a certain time. It was to keep 
going until a like signal was received from a parked car. Then 
the money was to be tossed out and the ransom automobile 


money was 
continue on its way. 

Special Agents checked every one of these points. Then they 
started after the kidnapers of not one man but two. This modus 
operandi showed by its similarity of characteristics that the same 
gang also had been the kidnapers of Haskel Bohn, in St. Paul, 
Minnesota. More, the point was proved, when Verne Sankey 
and several others were arrested. Sankey killed himself, his 
conspirators were convicted. 

The modus operandi file is neither an invention nor a new 
conception. The theory has been in use for many years in 
Europe. In America, one of its foremost proponents was August 
Vollmer, widely known criminologist and then Chief of Police 
of Berkeley, California, where he brought modus operandi 
sharply to the attention of law-enforcement agencies. In one 
case, the Division of Investigation played its part in a startling 
example of what can be accomplished by an accurate knowledge 
of criminal methods. 

For several years there had been an epidemic of seasonal 
burglaries in Berkeley. For a certain part of the year, the city 
would be comparatively free from theft. Then suddenly, night 
after night, the telephones of police headquarters would jangle 
to the announcement of a new set of depredations. 

Special patrols of detectives and plain-clothes men were sent 
to various districts — only to find that the burglar had operated 
in another part of the city. Then suddenly, as quickly as the 
burglaries had begun, they would cease, and all would be peace 
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again. 

Chief Vollmer had kept an accurate check of the modus 
operandi in every case. In each instance, there were evidences 
which made him believe that the robberies were being committed 
by the same person. Beyond this, there was the fact that the 
depredations inevitably began at a particular time of the year, 
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jnp/ended after a regular period. At last a latent fingerprint, 
the first real clue, was found. 
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Chief Vollmer caused a canvass to be made, during which 
his detectives ascertained that about thirty persons in Berkeley 
regularly arrived in the city at a certain period of the year 
which corresponded to the beginning of the robberies and left 
about the time the thefts ended. The names af all these persons 
were procured. These, together with the one latent print, Mr. 
Vollmer forwarded to the Identification Unit of the Division 
of Investigation. 

This was a case utterly unlike that of the Fleagle gang de¬ 
scribed in a previous chapter. There a latent print was for¬ 
warded with nothing to give a clue to its ownership. In Chief 
Vollmer’s case, there were thirty names, affording a possibility 
that one of these might be the guilty pers.on. 

A search therefore was begun in the files, working from the 
names of recorded persons instead of from the classifications of 
the ten fingers, as is customary. Name after name proved fruit¬ 
less. Finally an expert pulled the card of William Berger, whose 
name corresponded to that of a man who, according to Chief 
Vollmer, periodically left Berkeley with the Alaskan Fishing 
Fleet, by which he was employed. This was the burglar. A com¬ 
parison of the fingerprints of the middle fingers of each hand, 
as left behind at the Berkeley robbery, with the middle fingers 
of the prints on the card of William Berger, ex-convict Number 
27,372 from San Quentin, showed them to be identical. A tele¬ 
gram shot forth to Chief Vollmer. Berger’s house was put under 
surveillance. Shortly afterward the burglar was killed, while 
attempting to escape arrest. 


Even beyond the modus operandi files are others, a centralized 
flare-back to the old methods of the Rogue’s Gallery, now 
efficient because they can be bulwarked by fingerprint files, 
investigation and science. This is the "general appearance” sec¬ 
tion. 

The First National Bank of Marlton, New Jersey, was robbed 
by a quartette of hold-up men. Three of the alleged robbers were 
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known and captured. The fourth got away and could not be 
identified. Blocked, the local officers sent his general description 
to Washington. 

Mysterious appearing cards with a multiplicity of punch 
marks came forth, to be run through the machine, some four 
hundred of the total of ten thousand public enemies. Of the 
four hundred, the machine discarded all but twenty-nine. The 
technical expert then went to a photograph file, where no 
names appear, only pictures and numbers. He picked the 
twenty-nine photographs which matched the numerals of the 
cards selected by the machine. These were sent to New Jersey. 
One was identified as the missing robber. 

The efficacy of the system was shown when the number of 
the photograph was checked against name and address. He was 
a gangster living in the near-by city of Philadelphia. Nor was 
he waiting there to protest his innocence. Even gangsters these 
days know when to run. 

But in running, that gangster must observe one inviolable 
rule. He must not make a single mistake that will bring him into 
the hands of police anywhere in the United States. For then 
his fingerprints will be taken and forwarded to Washington, 
where, in the Identification Unit, there awaits a pink slip, 
clipped to his fingerprint file. It bears only one word: 

"WANTED!” 

I do not know what will happen when this man is captured 
and taken back to New Jersey. Perhaps the Marlton officials 
will stand on the identification — perhaps there will have been 
confessions that will aid in the attempt to convict the suspected 
man of bank robbery. But I do know the procedure if the prose¬ 
cution falls under the work assigned to Special Agents under 
laws passed last year by Congress and giving Federal authorities 
jurisdiction in National Bank robberies. 

The photograph, the description and even the identification 
will count for nothing until a long procedure is undergone. 
Even a confession must be proved to the satisfaction of Special 
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ts. Too long ago it was learned that all these things, unless 
substantiated, can be false. 

The suspect’s life will be checked in its every phase. His 
movements will be re-created. The amount of money he spent 
will be determined, and if possible in what amounts. His every 
action on the day of the robbery will be gone over, an action 
as much to the man’s defense as to his prosecution. Even before 
the suspected man has a chance to detail a possible alibi to his 


attorney, Special Agents will have satisfied themselves as to 
whether he had an alibi. When all these things are done, then 
Will they be ready to prosecute. That is why only one man 
out of twenty walks out of the courtroom free, once the 
Division of Investigation has started a prosecution. 
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CHAPTER NINE 

An escaped convict from a state prison was picked up recently 
by local police on the Western Coast. His fingerprints were 
taken as a matter of routine and in the same workings of that 
routine a telegram flashed back from Washington that he was 
to be held for the warden of a midwestern prison as an escaped 
convict. 

The man was a life-termer, who had "gone over the wall.” 
Inasmuch as the State of his incarceration had no laws provid¬ 
ing for the death penalty, he could boast of his exploits after 
having left the penitentiary. Among other crimes he had com¬ 
mitted in that State, following the break, was the murder of 
an aged farmer for purposes of robbery. Then the slayer made 
a strange statement. 

"I guess I could have gotten a lot more money if I’d wanted 
it. I had a chance to steal a mail sack that I was pretty sure 
had plenty of dough in it. Then there was a little National 
Bank that I could have kicked in without any trouble. But I 
thought I’d better lay off — those were government jobs.” 

Apparently here was an utter lack of reasoning. Either of 
these possibilities for money could have been accomplished 
with ease and no necessity for taking human life. Yet this 
criminal had chosen to commit a murder rather than set 
government agents on his trail. An utter inconsistency on the 
surface, this is the reasoning followed by the majority of law¬ 
breakers. 

I have deliberately eliminated the name of the convict, and 
the name and location of the prison, for the reason that in 
setting forth this murderer’s viewpoint, there seems no need 
to fasten the blame upon one community when the general 
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are so prevalent in many parts of the United States, 
e convict discussed certain matters freely; he was secretive, 
however, about the prison break. 

"I was a little desperate right then or I wouldn’t have gone 
over the wall,” he explained. "We won’t talk about any part 
of that.” 

For this man to "go over the wall” it was necessary to get out 
of his cell, to walk the entire length of the cell block, go through 
heavily barred doors, travel down another corridor, pass through 
other heavily barred doors and finally reach the prison yard. 
Here, he crossed a wide space which is supposed to be clearly 
lighted at night, then, standing some distance from the prison 
wall, he made several attempts before he finally succeeded in 
throwing a long rope equipped with a grabhook over the top 
of the wall, so that the hook caught against the stone, thus 
giving a purchase by which he could climb-the rope. The wall 
at this prison is thirty-five feet high, necessitating a climb of 
that distance on one side and an equal drop on the other. The 
report from the penitentiary insisted that he jumped this dis¬ 
tance and disappeared into a field, unhurt. Thirty-five feet is 
equal to three stories of an average building, so that anyone 
With ordinary brains can decide for himself whether or not 
the prisoner jumped. The part of the prison wall which he 
climbed was midway between two towers, lighted by floodlights 
ar *d guarded by men in each tower who were supposedly ex¬ 
cellent shots. In the investigation which followed the escape, 
they testified that they saw the man cross the prison yard, throw 
the rope over the wall and start to climb; that they shot re¬ 
peatedly at him, both while he crossed the yard and while he 
climbed the wall, but that he moved so swiftly they could not 
hit him. The next time you attend a circus, take note of the 
length of time it requires for the aerialists, highly trained ath¬ 
letes, to ascend the rope ladders to their trapezes. Then decide 
for yourself whether those guards lied. 

The inner guards testified that the man hid when the prison¬ 
ers were being counted into their cells that night, that he later 
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>7 appeared and cowed them with a revolver. Then with his rope 
he crossed the yard and got out. So now: 
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The prison siren, wailing its eerie news of an escape, did not 
sound until after the shooting began. One naturally wonders 
how long the guards waited after the prisoner had "jumped” 
that thirty-five feet before they began firing. One also wonders: 


How did the convict hide, when he was being counted in? 
Guards are supposed to walk the line of men and see that each 
is in his doorway. They are supposed to watch the convicts 
step into their cells and the doors close behind them. They are 
supposed to inspect all the walks and corridors and be sure they 
are clear. They are supposed to guard against the possession of 
a gun. They are supposed to signal an alarm at the first oppor¬ 
tunity in event of a break. And certainly a group of sentinels 
who cannot hit a man climbing a thirty-five-foot wall hand 
over hand is not competent to guard the walls of any peniten¬ 
tiary. The possession of the rope and the three-pronged grab- 
hook must be filed with the mass of other interesting informa¬ 
tion about what goes on in some penitentiaries. However, enough 
of this for the moment; there is much to tell of prison escapes 
in the recital of the great Leavenworth break, which is to come 
in a later chapter. These few reflections are merely cited to ex¬ 
plain why this particular convict did not care to dilate upon 
the manner of his leaving. 

Reverting to his statement that he was desperate, the expla¬ 
nation lies in the fact that this particular prison, like some others, 
is filled with life-termers who are not at all despondent. Each 
of them knows that his chance of serving a life term is not one 
in a thousand. The paroles from this State run to an enormous 
figure. The pardons are almost as numerous. Christmas and 
Thanksgiving send a perfect flood of murderers, bank robbers, 
thieves, cutthroats and all-round brigands back to their old 
lives of lawbreaking. It is not at all unusual for a man serving 
a long term to Receive a sixty-day furlough of freedom upon 
nothing more than an application citing "business reasons.” 
For that matter, in another State three men who were serving 
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erms as thoroughly desperate criminals got time off to go 
shing — and they didn’t come back. Another desperado re¬ 
cently was given a "leave of absence” so that he could go quail 
hunting; his pictures were in the newspapers when, as a guest, 
he attended a barbecue and calf-branding. In several other 
States, hordes of convicts are given Christmas and sick leaves 
by which they can go home and visit their families; again I 
refrain from using names for the simple reason that these 
abortions of justice are prevalent in so many States that a listing 
would be monotonous. The autumn tours by prison football 
teams is a matter of public knowledge. It is not so well known 
that various penal institutions take great pride in the travels 
of their prison bands. I remember one of several years ago 
rather vividly; I listened to the concert and observed the 
Warden’s dumb amazement that one of his boys should be so 
thoughtless as to walk out on him, leaving the band without an 
excellent trombone player. The crime for which this inconsider¬ 
ate soul had been incarcerated was the murder of his wife, ac¬ 
complished by the rather neat method of burning her alive in 
a furnace. 


The proportion of convictions in these States runs about 
equal to the number of men who even serve out three quarters 
°f their sentences, which is an exceedingly small number. In 
uiany communities, not more than thirty persons out of every 
hundred are sentenced for the violations with which they have 
been charged. Therefore, when a man of crime surveys his 
field of operations, he takes all these facts into consideration. He 
knows that he possesses a tremendous advantage in committing 
a state crime, first for the reason that he has a greater chance 
to escape by leaving the State and thus submitting hard-working 
police to the handicaps caused by present laws. Secondly, if 
sentenced, he will go to a state institution, the administration of 
which is as good or as bad as the State’s politics. Thirdly, he 
knows that before this can happen there must be a trial in which 
he has the advantage of family influence and the aid of many 
citizens who have known him as a "nice fellow” and who would 
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hate to get on a jury and send him to prison, since they later 
must face the man’s relatives and sometimes even lose a little 
business. Lastly, there is the power of his attorney, exerted 
through lines of local politics and acquaintanceship. Let me 
interpose the viewpoint of another escaped convict as revealed 
through an intercepted letter written while he awaited extradi¬ 
tion proceedings to return him to prison: 


Dear Lee and Tommy: 

Hope you received the letter I wrote you and also hope some¬ 
thing can be done for the cause. I was thinking you could get 
to someone of influence and standing to front for me before 
the District Attorney or at least keep him from adding another 
nickel to my present five years for that runaway I pulled from 

- There may be a possibility of even saving some of my 

good time if the right kind of pressure is applied. Maybe some¬ 
body like Senator-or Representative-or- could 

do some good. 

Between you and me, I had to take it on high from - 

because some stuff in - was about to come up against me 

and if I didn’t take sudden action, the holds would have been 
put against me and I’d have been shipped back to the main 
joint and the raps would have been waiting for me when I 
finished my bit. 


This jargon means that the man had been at a prison camp, 
from which he escaped to avoid being returned to the main 
prison, where a detainer was about to be placed against him, 
holding him on other charges from another State at the conclu¬ 
sion of his present sentence. His letter continues: 

So I took advantage of my position and went up there and 
got those charges dropped, and while I was out, of course, I 
figured on making some dough and had something sweet lined 
up that would have netted me between $75,000 and $100,000. 
I was going to take you in on it and give you my connection 

through my mouthpiece in-he is-’s partner there. 

Mr. -, you know, is Judge -’s son-in-law; the Judge 

sits on the bench in -. 

Well, to get back to my story; I had things pretty well 
planned; Charlie and I got together and planned to take care of 
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little deals downstate and then we were going to consult 

T F? ° n the main issue and count you in > it: looked O.K. 
1 oo bad someone had to finger me while I was in town, because 

my plans are quite altered now for a few years at least. Write 

me whenever you get a chance, either to my wife at-or to 

my lawyer. 


Let us dissect this letter. The names are deleted because they 

are those of supposedly respectable, honest, high-minded servants 

the people and after all, this is a letter from a convict, 

ich blandly refers to the following aims and accomplishments: 

An effort to obtain the services of supposed representatives 

0 tbe P e ople in an attempt to defeat justice. 

A prison escape evidently accomplished by the aid of someone 

y ° S av e him an opportunity which might not again present 
itself. 

The bribing of persons in power, while a fugitive from justice, 
tC> T r ^ n ^ a b° ut the dismissal of charges in another State, 
f 0 embark u pon a new series of crimes and assemble his pals 
0r tbe commission thereof through the efforts of an attorney, 
uployed by criminals because he is the partner of a judge’s 

son-in-law. 

Finally, an adjuration to write to a relative or to the attorney 
a ove-mentioned, so that letters would reach him in prison 
rough underground channels and thus be uncensored. 

this letter does no more, it displays the canniness with which 
a . Crook plans his law infractions, especially as regards prosecu- 
tl0n and punishment. This brings us back to the first escaped 
convict, who committed a murder which was a state offense, 
n doing so, he risked no added punishment, because he already 
ad been sentenced to life imprisonment. Moreover, in the 
^ate where he was incarcerated, it is as easy to obtain clemency 
tei convictions for murder as for one. He, therefore, as 
concerned punishment, committed no crime whatever by brib- 
,n g guards, escaping from prison and then killing a man. But 
"*0 was careful to avoid offending the peace and dignity of the 
uited States Government. 
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Only one condition brings about this viewpoint — the surety 
of apprehension and retribution. In a way, with the Federal 
forces, these go together. Federal Courts, presided over by men 
who have no fear of their jobs and who are selected after a 
searching investigation of their careers, their affiliations and 
their ability, possess an excellent reputation for fidelity to the 
principles of justice. Government agents, now that the disgrace 
of prohibition no longer exists, are faithful to their trust. There 
are no scandals, for instance, in the Post Office Inspection Divi¬ 
sion, or the Secret Service. The Narcotics Division is rigorous 
in its demands upon the men who seek to eradicate the dope 
menace in America. The various border patrols are, as a rule, 
free of contamination, and at least one of them, the Border 
Patrol of the United States Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, is patterned largely on the same lines which have been 
so successful in Mr. Hoover’s Division. The record of this latter 
is a model which can well be patterned after by every well- 
meaning law-enforcement agency of which there are many. 

The Division of Investigation follows the precepts of re¬ 
lentlessness, persistence and a determination that not one fact, 
no matter how small, shall be overlooked in its inquiry into a 
crime. Somewhere in every case, Mr. Hoover believes, there is 
a black spot which prevents it from being a perfect crime. This 
black spot may be the lack of an alibi, it may be a fingerprint, 
it may be a fad or a foible of the accused person which leads 
to his apprehension, or it may be a tiny link such as was pre¬ 
sented in what is known as the case of the Economy Wholesale 
Grocery. This involved one John Orifino, who, with Joseph 
Randazzo and Rosalino Saputo, evolved a dream of an illegit¬ 
imate fortune. 

They formed the Economy Wholesale Grocery and Baking 
Company in Toledo, Ohio. This done, they bought in tremen¬ 
dous lots, through fraudulently established credit. After hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of dollars in merchandise had been shipped to 
the concern, and creditors were pressing for payment, a funeral 
wreath appeared on the door, with the notice that owing to 
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th of a partner, the building would be closed for five 


This caused an investigation. The Credit Men’s Association 
obtained a court order to admit them to the building. It was 
empty. The thousands of dollars’ worth of stock had disap¬ 
peared; so had Orifino, Randazzo and Saputo. The National 
Bankruptcy Act had been violated, so the Division of Investiga¬ 
tion was called into the case. 

Special Agents began a difficult job. Employees suddenly had 
been struck dumb. Books had disappeared. It was found that 
carload after carload of merchandise had been shipped to Water- 
town, New York, whence it had disappeared, as well as all 
other clues. The case seemed dead, beyond the fact that two of 
the subjects, Randazzo and Saputo, had fled to Italy, where 
they were safe from extradition. 

Herein is presented an excellent example .of the difference 
Between the workings of a local law-enforcement department 
a nd one under the guidance of the United States Government. 
Had the local police been the only ones assigned to this case, 
its investigation perforce would have been hampered by the 
knowledge that the Economy Wholesale Grocery and Baking 
Company had been able to conceal its shipments. 

For the local police to have followed this case, a minimum 
°f two detectives would have been necessary on a hundred 
chases after false clues. Only persons familiar with the setup of 
t Be original company were qualified to examine these clues and 
re port upon them. Therefore, the city of Toledo would have 
Been put to the extraordinary expense of sending men to Port¬ 
end, Oregon, Chicago, New Orleans and fully fifty other 
c, ties in an attempt to identify stolen goods — all of which 
'vould have been useless, inasmuch as all the shipments had been 
carefully concealed and sold through an array of fences before 
,nv estigation truly began. 

In the Division of Investigation, however, the knowledge 
°f a case does not rest at the point of origin. Every one of the 
thirty field offices is fully cognizant of all circumstances, espe- 
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daily if the chase be one of import. New Orleans knows 
much about it as New York, and San Francisco as much as 
Chicago. This is brought about through a system of reports 
made out by each city in which investigation occurs, and elab¬ 
orated by other cities as the occasion arises, as was explained in 
the chase of the stolen machine guns. Therefore, when distant 
leads developed in the Orifino case, the Special Agents who 
worked upon them were as fully informed as though they 
had taken part in the original investigation in Toledo. One 
day, six years after the original failure of the Economy 
Wholesale Grocery and Baking Company, the Detroit office 
suddenly became the center of much interest in the missing 
Orifino. 

It was five-thirty o’clock in the morning. Patrolman John 
Jackson of the Detroit Police force swung his club as he walked 
down a dingy warehouse street and passed a building occupied 
by the International Wholesale Grocery Company, run by 
Joseph Caruso and Samuel Cantalanotta. Suddenly the earth 
rocked. The patrolman staggered from the impact of a terrific 
explosion. Then, as he saw the sweep of smoke and flame from 
the windows and roof of the building, he hurried for a fire 
box and turned in an alarm. 

The fire department worked swiftly — so swiftly, in fact, 
that evidence was discovered which showed conclusively that 
the fire had been a "touch off”, begun by the explosion of a keg 
of powder, which in turn had ignited trailers of rags and news¬ 
papers leading to open barrels of gasoline. A second discovery 
was that there was no stock in the building — the place con¬ 
tained bare walls and nothing more. Here was another violation 
of the National Bankruptcy Act with seemingly no connection, 
however, with the Toledo affair. 

Nevertheless, Special Agents throughout the United States 
had for six years regarded every suspicious-appearing business 
action as a potentiality in the Orifino case. With the Interna¬ 
tional fire, Detroit Agents began an immediate checking process. 
Caruso and Cantalanotta were easily found; it was evident that 
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_ _ were, mere figureheads. The brains seemed to rest with one 

Thomas Toti, the general manager, who had disappeared. 

The books were examined, every record, every scrap of 
paper. Finally upon a warehouse receipt was found the signature 
of Toti, which, compared with the signature in evidence on 
other bankruptcy cases, showed a remarkable similarity to that 
of John Orifino. The two samples were submitted to a hand¬ 
writing expert and declared identical. The chase for John Ori¬ 
fino of the Economy failure therefore was hot again. 

The usual procedure of investigation followed. The life of 
Thomas Toti was dissected and compared with that of John 
Orifino. His habits were gone into, his likes and dislikes. Spe¬ 
cial Agents now trailing Toti and Orifino as one man found 
out the names of clubs to which the quarry had belonged under 
either name. They went into family history, even to the ad¬ 
dresses of distant cousins. They gained a knowledge of associ¬ 
ates, likes and dislikes in reading, in amusement, in food, in 
athletics. They looked up any possible insurance policies for 
what information they might reveal. They checked on persons 
to whom the fugitive had been in the habit of writing. 

They interviewed tradesmen. They inquired about the wanted 
man’s preferences regarding automobiles, clothing, hats, shoes, 
cigars, cigarettes, candy and motion pictures. They talked to 
neighbors and even to persons who knew those neighbors, 
searching for some one fact which might lead on a straight trail 
to their man. Finally they learned that John Orifino’s son had 
been missing for some time. 

This seemed inconsequential, especially since all of John 
Orifino’s family had disappeared with him. Nevertheless a new 
chase began. The same process was gone through — questioning 
of intimates, acquaintances, habitues of the places that son had 
frequented. At last someone said he believed the son had been 
sent to prison for stealing an automobile. 

The prisons were searched. The name of Orifino did not ap¬ 
pear. Then a comparative quest was made to match a photo¬ 
graph which the Special Agents had obtained. That is a rule 
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also — to obtain all possible pictures. At last daylight dawned. 
Paul Grana, serving time in Atlanta Penitentiary, was the miss¬ 
ing Orifino’s absent son. 

His answers to questions were evasive. The Special Agents 
did not persist, but sought the prison records and found that he 
wrote often to a Mrs. Cauto at an address in Detroit. The 
Special Agents went there. No, the motherly Mrs. Cauto never 
had heard of anyone called Orifino. She was just a friend of 
Paul Grana, that was all. 

So the Special Agents searched the real estate records and 
there found the lead they wanted. The Cautos had bought this 
house. They had moved here from an address on East Congress 
Street, where they had lived for years, even while the head of 
the family was operating in another city. The records of the 
East Congress Street address showed the occupants to be the 
family of John Orifino. A week later, the six-year fugitive 
tried to sneak home to see his wife. The Special Agents and 
police grabbed him and took him to jail. After a time, he de¬ 
cided, in the parlance, to “blab.” So John Orifino and Joe 
Caruso and Sam Cantalanotta went to jail, and the mystery 
of the Economy Wholesale Grocery and Baking Company was 
ended, due to diligence, persistence and the fact that govern¬ 
ment agents are enabled to work as though the United States 
were only a city and the officers merely stationed in different 
wards. 

Again in the case of the De Autremont brothers, there is an 
illustration of how Special Agents anywhere may take up a trail 
on an instant’s notice as efficiently as though they had worked 
on the case since its inception. The De Autremonts were the 
Public Enemy Number One of their time — a designation which 
comes about through the fact that they were twins. 

On the night of October 11, 1923, southbound Southern 
Pacific passenger train Number 13 pursued its writhing course 
through Oregon mountains en route to Los Angeles. On the 
right side of the cab was Sid Bates, one of the oldest and most 
reliable engineers on the division; his fireboy was young Marvin 
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In the mail coach, E. E. Dougherty, the postal clerk, 
worked at the long racks of yawning bags; the train had just 
pulled out of the small station of Siskiyou, Oregon, and there 
was southbound mail to sort for destination. Like a person play¬ 
ing ringtoss, Dougherty stood before the double rack, one hand 
full of letters, the other speeding the individual missives into 
the bags which later would be directed east and south from the 
transfer office at Los Angeles. 

There was a grade here; the blasts from the engine stack 
Were deep-throated and coughing; the train moved more slowly 
as it approached Tunnel 13—this double appearance of thir¬ 
teen in one of the West Coast’s major railroad tragedies has 
caused many a roundhouse argument about superstition. 

Out of the darkness of the tunnel, two young men suddenly 
caught the grab rail of the engine ladder and clambered swiftly 
to the gangway. Bates turned from the throttle with the 
knowledge that someone was behind him; he stared into the 
menace of drawn revolvers. 

Pull ’er down to a stop!” a bandit commanded. "Just in¬ 
side the other end of the tunnel.” 

Obedience was necessary; both the engineer and fireman 
faced death. The train stopped at the tunnel mouth; here a 
third man was waiting. In his hands was a shotgun; beside him 
Was a collection of dynamite sticks, capped and attached by a 
long wire to a blasting machine. 

The unusual stop brought curiosity to Dougherty, the mail 
clerk, hurriedly he went to the half-open door to investigate. 
Instantly the bandit raised his shotgun and fired, the charge 
tipping past Dougherty’s head but not striking him. Instinc¬ 
tively the mail clerk recoiled and with a mechanical action, 
pulled shut the door of the mail car, locking it. The man out¬ 
side shouted for him to open up. Dougherty refused. 

You 11 open up all right,” the bandit answered. He ran 
forward and placed the charge of dynamite under an end of 
the car. Then, returning, he pushed the plunger of the blast¬ 
ing machine. Instantly there was a roar of detonation; the heavy 
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inail car rose at one end and seemed to poise for a moment, 
trembling before it settled again, one end a mass of wreckage 
and the body of Dougherty within so badly mangled that 
identification was later possible only through the metal tag he 
wore on his wrist. 

Now the tunnel was thick with gas and smoke. It was im¬ 
possible for the bandit to enter the car. He shouted to his two 
comrades, who still held the engineer and fireman powerless. 

"We’ll uncouple this car and pull ’er out of the tunnel.” 

Just then a brakeman appeared, his lantern winking an ir¬ 
regular course along the train. The two bandits in the engine 
cab saw him approaching and took no chances. Their guns 
flamed. The brakeman fell dead. 

"Uncouple that car and let’s get going!” the two bandits 
called to their comrade. The third outlaw leaped over the body 
of the dead brakeman, squeezed between the cars and performed 
his task. Guns pressed close to the fireman and engineer. 

"Take that baggage car into the clear!” 

The engine crew tried to obey. But pistons shuttled and drive 
wheels spun in vain to the heavy pressure of steam, as the en¬ 
gineer shoved his reverse lever into position and opened the 
throttle. The explosion had derailed the mail car; it could not be 
moved. 

The three bandits now truly became madmen. Their ghastly 
plan had miscarried; with flight before them, they paused only 
long enough to kill the defenseless engineer and fireman. Then 
they leaped from the train and the trio disappeared into the 
thickness of surrounding forests. 

The man hunt which followed was one of the most wide¬ 
spread in the history of America. Sheriffs, police officers, post- 
office inspectors and the Division of Investigation all joined in 
a concerted effort to catch the bandits. At last their abandoned 
hide-out was discovered, deep in the Siskiyou forest; the men, 
of course, were gone. An effort had been made to burn every¬ 
thing which would give a clue to their identity. One piece of 
evidence, however, had been overlooked. A pair of overalls had 
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left behind and in one of the pockets was found a money- 
order receipt which had been issued to a man named Hugh 
De Autremont who lived nearby. Investigation then disclosed 
that Hugh and his twin brothers, Ray and Roy, had disappeared 
about the time of the train holdup. 

Here the Government had an opportunity to display what is 
truly meant when a criminrl says that "the Old Guy with the 
Whiskers” never gives up. In addition to all the local aid in this 
case, plus the efforts of railroad operatives and large private 
detective firms which had been hired by the Southern Pacific, 
the United States embarked upon the hunt for the three brothers 
in a manner never before known to criminology. Detailed de¬ 
scriptions were obtained, together with photographs, and set 
forth on "Wanted” notices which were circulated over the en¬ 
tire world. There were, in fact, more than two million of these 
posters; they hung in every post office in the land, in every 
bank and police station. The descriptions were not limited to 
the English language; six tongues were used in an effort to 
thoroughly cover every possible means of identification. They 
offered, from various sources, fifteen thousand dollars in re¬ 
gards. 

Naturally, every police force in America picked up suspects; 
the men arrested, questioned and released ran well above a 
thousand. At last, after nearly four years, a United States sol¬ 
dier serving in the Philippines noticed a similarity between the 
picture of one of the men on the "Wanted” poster and a soldier 
who called himself James C. Price. Price was arrested and ques¬ 
tioned — and was found to be Hugh De Autremont, following 
which he was returned to Oregon for trial. The trail of the 
twins, however, remained as vague as ever. Hugh had given no 
mformation regarding their whereabouts. 

Now new notices were printed and distributed, containing the 
pictures of Ray and Roy. The stream of false identifications 
continued. Finally, in June of 1927, a woman called the office 
of the Division of Investigation in Columbus, Ohio, with what 
seemed to be a rather vague tale. She told the Special Agent in 
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tznarge that she had learned from someone else that two persons 
resembling the fugitives had been seen in the vicinity of Ports¬ 
mouth and Ironton, Ohio, but since had moved to Steubenville. 

There had been a thousand tips like this. Every one of them 
which had come to the Division of Investigation had been care¬ 
fully followed up, and the same routine applied in this case. 
The Special Agent obtained the name of the original informant 
and went to Portsmouth. 

Before he started, however, the Special Agent carefully re¬ 
read the files in the De Autremont case, and left on his assign¬ 
ment mentally equipped for any phase of the case which might 
arise. At Portsmouth, he found the original informant. All he 
knew was that he had chanced to read a newspaper retelling 
the story of the Siskiyou train robbery and remembered that 
two men with whom he had worked several years before rather 
resembled the De Autremont twins. 

"They called themselves Elmer and Clarence Goodwin,” he 
told the Special Agent. "One of them said he was older than the 
other, and their complexions are different. One of them is dark, 
like you say all the De Autremonts were, but the other is real 
blond. Why, his eyebrows are as yellow as a canary.” 

"How’s their height?” 

"Well, we were all measuring one day, and one was a little 
taller than the other.” 

In view of the hundreds of false tips concerning the De Autre¬ 
mont twins, this information pointed to a cold trail. Division 
of Investigation training, however, demands that a Special 
Agent continue to persist until every lead is proved to be fact 
or false. The Special Agent began a round of places where El¬ 
mer and Clarence Goodwin had been employed in the vicinity 
of Portsmouth. Records were examined; they listed the men as 
being of different ages, their height as different and their birth¬ 
places as Mena, Arkansas, when that of the twins was known to 
have been Williamsburg, Iowa. Now the Special Agent had a 
clue. He knew that Hugh had been born in Mena; this was in¬ 
dication that the so-called Goodwin brothers had allowed their 
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mscious brains to trick them into using the first familiar 
afne which popped into their head as a fictional birthplace. 

Further investigation brought forth a doctor who had ex¬ 
amined the men and taken their height. Stripped, they had 
measured exactly the same; evidently one was wearing lifts 
in his shoes. It also was learned that the Goodwins had been 
employed to tear down an abandoned furnace and that one was 
familiar with explosives. By this time the Special Agent was de¬ 
termined to have a look at these men. He went to Steubenville. 

However, he did no such obvious thing as stroll into the steel 
mill where they were employed. If Ray and Roy had eluded 
capture for four years, it was because they possessed that strange 
sense common to so many criminals which allows them almost to 
feel the fact that they are being watched. This ability approaches 
a direct throwback to animal instincts of preservation; wanted 
men have been known to run when persons about them saw 
not the slightest cause for suspicion. The Special Agent took 
no chances. Among other things, he had learned that Elmer 
Goodwin had married and was living with his wife and baby on 
a farm near Steubenville, near his place of employment in a 
steel mill. 
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The routine of the Division of Investigation regarding oc¬ 
cupational disguises here came into play. The Special Agent had 
been reared on a farm; he now went back to the work of his 
boyhood and got a job as a farmhand in the locality. He knew 
how to wear a farmhand’s clothes, he knew how to talk like a 
farmhand, he knew how to pitch hay and yell at horses; no one 
suspected him to be anything except what he appeared to be. 
Finally he found a chance furtively to observe Elmer Good¬ 
win, he of the blond hair and pale eyebrows. That night, as 
the Special Agent secretly wrote his report, he added: 

"I feel convinced that Subject Number Two, Elmer Goodwin, 
bas consistently bleached his hair and eyebrows expertly enough 
even to deceive his wife. An effort will be made tomorrow to 
take the brothers into custody.” 

The aid of the police was enlisted in making the arrest. It 
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as planned to pick up Ray and Roy when they reported 
work on the night shift at the steel mill. However, Roy showed 
up an hour early, in an attempt to get a job for a friend. He 
was arrested, of course, but this brought complications. Now, 
if Ray sensed trouble when his brother did not return, a nation¬ 
wide hunt must begin all over again. 

Another phase of the Special Agent’s prior life had included 
experience as a street railway claim agent. Immediately he 
became such and drove to the supposed Elmer Goodwin’s home. 
Concealed in the big car were armed detectives. With an ac¬ 
quaintance of Roy De Autremont’s, the “claim agent” went into 
the house. The acquaintance broke the alleged news that Roy had 
been hurt in a street-car accident. 

“The doctor said you’d better come to his office,” said the 
“claim agent,” “so that if there’s suit over it, we won’t have 
any difference of opinion about the injuries.” 

The killer did not hesitate — until he got to the automobile 
and the detectives had closed in on him. Then he whirled on 
the Special Agent. 

“If I’d known who you were, I’d have killed you!” he snarled. 
This was not news. The Special Agent had considered all that 
in making his plans. 

The arrest brought confirmation of the fact that Ray De Au- 
tremont, otherwise Elmer Goodwin, had bleached his hair and 
that he had done it sufficiently well to deceive even his wife. 
Incidentally, upon their examination at police headquarters, the 
men were found to be more alike than the average twins, in 
spite of Ray’s blond hair and eyebrows and Roy’s scrawny, 
newly grown mustache, which gave him a decidedly foreign 
appearance. Roy De Autremont was found to have a scar at the 
tip of the left forefinger, a very faint scar back of the second 
joint of the right little finger and a decided scar on the back of 
his head; the right toenail showed a bad abrasion. These iden¬ 
tical marks were also present on Ray De Autremont’s body. A 
still further coincidence was the fact that in spite of the long 
lapse of time since the robbery and murders, Hugh had been 
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aptured so recently that his trial was only in its third da, 
men the Division of Investigation shot forth the news that it 
had caught the twins. All three were sentenced to life impris¬ 
onment in Oregon State Penitentiary with three murder in¬ 
dictments and two indictments charging robbery of the United 
States mail held pending against them, to forestall any efforts 
at clemency. 



The use of occupational disguise as exemplified in the De Au- 
tremont case is frequent in Division of Investigation work. The 
card index containing the past vocations of Special Agents is 
kept constantly at hand; almost daily Mr. Hoover calls upon 
his men to revert to the trades or professions which they once 
knew, that they may successfully track a law violator. Perhaps 
the saddest man in the Division is a Special Agent whose duties 
in France during the World War ran largely to kitchen police. 
Only a short time ago a negro boy attempted to extort money 
from a restaurant owner. Mr. Hoover called for K.P., as his 
fellow Special Agents sometimes call him. Back to the old job 
he went, and peeled potatoes for seven weary days in the kitchen 
of this restaurant, which steamed as only a kitchen can steam 
during a heat wave. But he got the extortioner. 

More varied, however, and much more dangerous, are such 
disguise operations as were necessary in what is known in De¬ 
partment of Justice records as the Osage murders. This was the 
investigation of a sudden and strange blight which had fallen 
on various Indians in Oklahoma about ten years ago. Govern¬ 
ment payments for oil rights were making the Osage Indians in¬ 
ordinately rich. Then came mystery. Indian after Indian died 


• some from morphine poisoning, others from arsenic; a few 
Were merely taken out and shot. The result was the indictment 
and conviction after four trials of a white man named William 
K- Hale, a former cowpuncher and cattle thief, who had drifted 
mto this country and become a millionaire from his dealings 
with the Osages. Hale, with his main confederates, was sen- 1 
tenced to prison for life. The plot had been to kill off various 
relatives of a confederate, Ernest Burkhart, Hale’s nephew, who 
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gd married an Indian woman, thus bringing the head-right 
riches under Hale’s control, through inheritance. Much has been 
printed about this. However, little has been said of the means 
employed to catch Hale. 

Never was there a more powerful man in his own locality. 
This was outlaw country. Here, sooner or later, gravitated every 
notorious outdoor criminal in the country; bank robbers, train 
robbers, highwaymen, and lesser crooks. Even among the law- 
abiding, tongues were stilled. As for the Indians, they did not 
know whom to trust. 

Special Agents went into the country. One, a man who had 
spent most of his life among Indians, became a medicine man, 
here in apparent search of lost relatives, gradually to work his 
way, through his ability to make medicine, into the confidence 
of the frightened Osages. 

Now he was in the inner councils of the tribe. He was the 
adviser to whom the Indians turned — they could tell him how 
Hung Buzzard got drunk and how white men took him to a 
supposed doctor, and how he never came out of the deep sleep 
which followed. How Henry Roan rode along one day with 
John Ramsey, only to be found later with a bullet in his brain. 

Or perhaps some night, in the shadows, there would be 
stealthy signalling, followed by a meeting of the Special Agents 
in disguise, on Dead Man’s Hill, where many of the famous rob¬ 
beries and murders of the Southwest had been plotted. Here 
would come an insurance salesman who had concentrated on 
selling William K. Hale a life policy. An insurance man can ask 
personal questions without causing suspicion. 

There was also a Texas cowman — up in this country just 
to look ’er over. Maybe he might start a ranch here. Then too, 
there was a shadowy figure who seemingly had no occupation, 
and who went from place to place, asking no questions and 
giving no information about himself. After a time, he gained an 
entry to various camps where men lay about, staring at the fire, 
and saying little about their past or their future. 

Meeting after meeting followed on Dead Man’s Hill. The 
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lerelict drifted through the scrub oak, getting a handout here, 
y dropping in at some camp where horses stood saddled and 
bridled, ready for instant get-away. At last, word came from 
his hide-away in the hills. A bank-robber convict named Blackie 
Thompson, then in prison at McAlester, knew a lot about the 
Osage murders. He was a friend and confidant of Burkhart. 

Special Agents hurried to the penitentiary. The questioning 
lasted all day, all night, all day again and then another night. 
Blackie Thompson broke. He had no connection with the crimes, 
but he knew their every detail. Armed with the information, 
Special Agents brought Thompson and Burkhart face to face. 
One shouted denials; the other insisted on his story. At last, 
Burkhart confessed. 

It might be added that the case of William K. Hale was a 
good example of those crimes in which the 'difficulty lies not 
in catching the perpetrator but in reaching a position where it 
is possible to arrest him. Hale not only had influence with the 
varied criminals who abounded in the region at that time, but 
Be occupied a position which brought him near-worship on 
the part of some honest persons. Many others were certain that 
Be had caused the deaths of these Indians, and all of them wil¬ 
fully refrained from giving the evidence which they possessed. 
Some did it through fear. There were still others who looked on 
Hale as a great spender and a “fine man for the community” 
on that account; the sight of outstretched hands reaching for 
money presents itself along the entire slimy trail of crime. Cer- 
tainly the tailor from whom Hale often bought eight and 
ten suits at a time did not come forward with suspicions. Neither 
<Bd the grocers who filled his heavy orders. And certainly the 
hundreds of persons whom Hale Bad befriended not only were 
silent but resented the governmental investigation which caused 
his conviction. 

Hale was a politician. He worked in the Osage country in 
exactly the same way politicians work in crowded tenement 
districts, through largesse and a reputation for being a kindly 
m an, obsessed with the desire to see the underdog get a break. 
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This old gag has whiskers on it that trail the floor, but it never 
yet has failed. Hale gave away groceries. He bought a ton of 
coal now and then for a poor family. He slapped men on the 
back and told them they were wonderful fellows and that he 
was going to get them a job. Perhaps the time will come when 
persons realize that you can’t get something for nothing, but I 
doubt it. Hale was buying votes for the officers he wanted 
elected, and silence and support while he committed murders, 


and he did it all very cheaply. 

The formula varies slightly wherever political power is gained 
through large masses of people. For some strange reason, voters 
believe that certain men who do not run for office are large- 
hearted because they give picnics to the poor or provide jobs 
merely for the asking. Or because they run free athletic clubs 
or Young Men’s Democratic, Young Men’s Republican, Young 
Men’s Forward, Young Men’s Social, or any other kind of 
young men’s clubs where there is always something to eat, or a 
boxing show every Monday night, or pool tables and other en¬ 
tertainment. They do not realize that this man can be over his 
head in politics without desiring to hold office. When election 
day comes, they blandly and blindly go to the polls and vote the 


way he desires. All of which means that the mainspring of all 
this generosity is more powerful than merely one candidate — 
he holds the whip over all the candidates. 

In the old days this was only semi-vicious. The man who 
owned the city’s politics merely became rich through graft. 
Again, the popular idea of graft is that it is money which passes 
directly to a person for favors done. Often no money whatever 
changes hands in that manner. 

Suppose, for instance, that the political boss owns a ready 
mixed cement business. Once he is in power, his city inspectors, 
queerly enough, find that any building being erected without 
this particular brand of cement violates some ordinance and 


therefore must be condemned. Or if it is a paving job, the 
trusting contractor who tries to use another, even better, grade 
of cement finds that inspectors are afraid it cannot withstand 
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'Ounding of traffic. Little is said about the boss’s cement 
word merely passes along that the contractors who use the 
right brand have little trouble from the city hall. 

The same is true of plumbing. It exists with haulage — every 
old-time political boss has some extremely successful form of 
business. Beyond this is an advance knowledge of city improve¬ 
ments, like the widening of a business street or the creation of a 
park. With this information, the politician buys buildings at a 
low price which later are condemned for a high one, or makes 
land purchases in a part of town that is to be benefited by im¬ 
provements. 

So much for the old boss. The new style, bred by prohibition, 
does not go to all that trouble. He wants only one thing, con- 
tiol of the police department. With that in his possession, he 
need have no more office than an extra room ’in his hotel suite. 
Here he gives permission for gambling houses to run, for 
crooked dance halls to thrive, for race-book shops to operate 
and for houses of prostitution to flourish while the police stand 
powerless to interfere. All he asks in return is that each of these 
places turns in to his collectors an average of thirty-five per cent. 
°f proceeds. Often too, an extra twenty per cent, is collected 
for campaign expenses, so that the next election will be well 
nanced and the same administration continued in power. 
Criminals of all degrees are licensed upon the same basis. It 
1S a ^ act that in some cities which labor under the new spoils 
system, a percentage of the proceeds of bank robberies, confi- 
ence games, hold-ups, pay-roll stick-ups and the like go to the 
political boss who owns the police department and who has 
given tnese criminals permission to operate. In these cities, the 
md citizen believes that the police are taking graft. Often 
tle police get nothing except the chagrin of being called 
ciooked, plus the humiliation of being unable to arrest known 
awbreakers because the Big Boss would not only "front” for 
t Cm hut probably "break” the officer who violates his com¬ 
mands to go easy on his friends. These are facts and anyone 
amiliar with police work knows them. 
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In the Division of Investigation, happily, there is none of 
this. Perhaps some day America will awaken to the fact that 
the Division is not superhuman. It merely is free of entangle¬ 
ments. And perhaps then something will be done about giving 
the police of boss-ridden cities the same advantages, thus giving 
them what the great part of them so eagerly desires to do 
catch and punish the crooks who under present day conditions, 
often have more power than they. 



CHAPTER TEN 


Many persons with insufficient knowledge of law-enforcement 
problems believe that what America needs is a Scotland Yard. 
The fables which persist regarding this police force insist 
^ that a migration from the Thames Embankment to the United 
States would end crime overnight. If Scotland Yard came to 
America in full control of law enforcement, this entire country 
Would run so wild with lawbreaking that the poor gentlemen 
from London probably would jump in the ocean through sheer 
frustration. Scotland Yard, as we believe we know it, doesn’t 
exist. 



With all deference to a fine old police institution, Scotland 
Yard has had practically no experience whatever with the Amer¬ 
ican type of vicious lawbreaker and would no more know how to 
capture a John Dillinger than it could recite the Koran. This 
necessitates a true picture of this arm of English law enforce¬ 
ment. 


Scotland Yard is the Municipal Police Force of the City of 
London and nothing more. Of its 19,769 officers, approximately 
°ne thousand are detectives, operating wholly within the city 
limits of London. The various fiction stories which depict the 
investigators of Scotland Yard as flying here, there and the 
other place about the British Isles in the pursuit of criminals 
a re merely so much bosh. 

A member of Scotland Yard cannot leave London to inves¬ 
tigate a case in some other part of England unless the assistance 
of the Yard has been specifically requested by the local Chief 
Constable. Or, to quote from J. F. Moylan’s work on Scotland 
Yard: 


"The cases in which Scotland Yard’s assistance is invoked by 
the provincial police are usually murders, and have recently 
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averaged not more than four or live a year; it is only in detecti' 
stories that an officer from 'the Yard* will be found speeding 
to the scene of a country burglary or clearing up a country- 
house scandal.” 

Thus, the world-famous Scotland Yard, reduced to truthful 
essentials, becomes a far less romantic element than the New 
York City Police Department. In an entire year, it does not face 
the dangers, the difficult cases, the congregated crime and com¬ 
plexity of infractions which the New York department must 
overcome in a single month. Transplant Scotland Yard to New 
York, using Scotland Yard methods, personnel and experience, 
and within a week the Empire State Building would be stolen 
piece by piece and gangsters would be setting up shooting gal¬ 
leries and using "bobbies” for targets at three shots for a nickel. 

Yet all this is written in no disparagement of Scotland Yard. 
It has merely suffered from too much unrequested glory. Cer¬ 
tainly the men are brave, efficient and as honest as any police 
department; the same petty and sometimes widespread graft 
obtains there as it does in other metropolitan forces. The crimes 
with which Scotland Yard must cope, however, are far less 
serious than those of any large American city. 

Most of the infractions investigated by Scotland Yard are 
those against property. Fully a third of these represent petty 
theft. Other forms of larceny, such as embezzlement, obtain¬ 
ing goods by false pretenses and like offenses, account for an¬ 
other third, and the bulk of the remaining are house-breaking 
and shop-breaking offenses. Fully ninety-nine per cent, of 
these are committed by unarmed persons who are arrested by 
unarmer 1 policemen and detectives, who in most instances need 
only command the subject to surrender, whereupon there is 
abject obedience. 

As for murders, the years 1931 and 1932 were high marks in 
homicide, with twenty-three cases annually in London. Thir¬ 
teen of these in 1932 were what are called "M and S” by the 
police of America, meaning that one person murdered another 
and then committed suicide. Therefore, they are not to be 
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d as homicides requiring acumen on the part of the officers 
investigates them. In five other instances, the murderer 
was found to be insane. Of the remainder, the police were suc¬ 
cessful in only two out of five. In other words, Scotland Yard 
was confronted with five real murders, none of which was 
highly mysterious, and managed to get its hands on two guilty 
persons. 

Infanticide is not classed as murder in England. Of these 
cases, Scotland Yard fails in more than fifty per cent. As for 
the rest of crime, composed of larceny and breaking and en¬ 
tering in its various forms, the Yard meets defeat in more than 
eighty-five per cent, of its cases. Therefore, it is easy to guess 
what would happen to an American Scotland Yard, faced an¬ 
nually with some three thousand kidnapings of various degrees, 
twelve thousand murders, one hundred thousand assaults, fifty 
thousand hold-ups and forty thousand homes burglarized. 

Some actual comparisons with the Division of Investigation 
might be of interest. The area covered by Scotland Yard, with 
its 19,769 men, lies within the city limits of London, and 
covers about 700 square miles in which there is 8,000,000 pop¬ 
ulation. The Division of Investigation, with a total field per¬ 
sonnel of 724, including clerks, stenographers, typists and 
messengers, is that of the entire United States and its possessions, 
an area of three million square miles and a combined population 
of 126,000,000 persons. 

For the year 1932 the indictable offenses reported to Scot¬ 
land Yard, with nearly 20,000 men, was 61,599. During 
1932, the Division of Investigation, with a maximum of about 
300 Special Agents — the personnel has been increased since 
that time — completed the investigation of 31,801 cases. I have 
no figures for the convictions obtained by Scotland Yard in 
court prosecutions, although, knowing the efficiency of British 
justice, I should believe the rate to be exceedingly high. I doubt, 
however, if it is any higher than that of the Division of In¬ 
vestigation which convicts 93.81 per cent, of all persons it 
brings to trial. 
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> In training and personnel, Scotland Yard is woefully beh 
the Division of Investigation. Not until the spring of last year 
was an effort made to bring the Yard up to the standard long 
ago achieved by Mr. Hoover, in this country. At that time, 
Lord Trenchard, Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police De¬ 
partment, formulated plans for drastic changes. There would 
be a fifteen months’ course of instruction in a new police col¬ 
lege for a class of sixty men, to teach everything from good 
manners to the fundamentals of criminal investigation and de¬ 
tection. A Special Agent in the Division of Investigation knows 


all about good manners before he begins his work; he has learned 


it in college and must display the knowledge in his application 
blank. He starts with a ten weeks’ course of primary in¬ 
struction and continues to go to school at various times during 
his entire length of service; men are constantly being called in 
for new instruction. Dismissal for inefficiency can come at any 
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time a Special Agent fails to live up to the required standards. 

For the first time, Scotland Yard is using men with a univer¬ 
sity degree. The new class of sixty is composed of sergeants v ' 
and constables who are already on the force, plus twenty re¬ 
cruits between twenty and twenty-six, who are college grad¬ 
uates. With the exception of this score of recruits, Scotland 
Yard’s personnel need only know how to read, and write with 
reasonable proficiency from dictation, be generally intelligent, 
possess a strong constitution and have some knowledge of arith¬ 
metic. The majority of Special Agents in the Division of In¬ 
vestigation have a college background. 

There is only now getting under way in London a Crime 
Laboratory, such as is in use at the Division of Investigation. 
Until last year the English police system has had no laboratories, 
and has called in scientists only when other means of detection 
have failed. 

The fingerprint file is comparatively small as compared to 
that of the Identification Unit. There is no single fingerprint f 

file, such as that of the Ten Thousand. A great amount of 
jealousy exists between Scotland Yard and the one hundred 
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y-six other municipal police forces throughout England 
nd Wales, and seldom is there a call for cooperation. In four 
cases men from the C.I.D. or Criminal Investigation Depart¬ 
ment, were requested in 1930 by some outlying municipality, 
in 1931 there were none, and only two for the first ten 
months of 1933. The Division of Investigation works almost 
constantly with the various police forces of America and is 
e ager to cooperate even more extensively. 

It all sums up into the fact that what America needs is not 
a Scotland Yard but a power like that which rests behind Scot- 
and Yard, a freedom from political pressure, courts which dis¬ 
pense justice instead of pandering to the tricks and gags of char¬ 
latan attorneys, plus prisons which keep the criminal there 
after they get him. American inefficiency in this respect is al¬ 
most unbelievable. The tangled technicalities and repeated in¬ 
stances of clemency in the case of William Donald Mayer form 
an excellent example of the carefree manner in which some 
dangerous criminals romp, year after year, through the loop¬ 
holes of our judicial and penal systems. 

Shoebox Annie French, who got her name in prohibition 
years through the fact that she carried her bootleg product in 
that kind of a package, teethed her ratlike son Donald Mayer 
m crime hy writing fictitious checks and allowing him to take 
the blame. Evidently he was a good student; he soon graduated 
to burglary, for which he was sent in 1912, as C. D. Montaine, 
to the Whittier Reform School in California. There' are no rec¬ 
ords available to denote whether or not he served his entire 
sentence. However, if Shoebox Annie’s later abilities were then 
m use, he was paroled. The next time Mayer appears on the 
records is in 1917 when, under the alias of C. C. Skidmore, he 
tvas convicted of stealing an automobile in Bozeman, Montana, 
a nd sentenced to serve from four and a half to nine years in the 
Montana State Prison. 

Mother s tears are effective weapons before a parole board. 
In August of 1920, three years after his sentence, William Don- 
ald Mayer was free again. However, he did not hurry home to 
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Annie. There was important business to be transacted in Seatt 
When Mayer, now a tall, angular young man, stole the auto¬ 
mobile, he had for an accomplice and paramour a Texas woman 
whom he had initiated into the use of narcotics. During the years 
behind the bars, Mayer had thought often of her, but not in 
terms of affection. He had decided that it was she who had set 
officers on his trail. Therefore, he went to Seattle, where he 
cornered this woman in a room and beat her severely. That ac¬ 
complished, he left her bleeding and returned to his dear mother, 
now living on East Commercial Avenue in Anaconda, Montana. 

Shortly after his arrival in the Montana city, Mayer met a man 
named Ole Larson. Together they sold some oil stocks and were 
otherwise associated. One day Mayer learned that Larson had a 
draft for $750. The cadaverous Mayer invited his friend out 
to his mother’s house to have a nice, home-cooked meal. 

Only Mayer and Shoebox Annie know what happened after 
the friend entered their home. Even Larson cannot tell; he 
never was seen again after he passed through the door. A few 
days later, Shoebox Annie French forged the name of Larson 
to the $750 draft and cashed it. There is no record that she 
was prosecuted for this action. Nor did either Mayer or his 
mother face charges because of Larson’s disappearance. That 
portion of the law demanding that the prosecution produce ab¬ 
solute proof of the death of a missing person could not be ful¬ 
filled. 


Mayer and his mother continued to live in the house on East 
Commercial Avenue. After a time, the lanky son heard that 
his Texas paramour, who had married, possessed some money. 
He went to see her. They became friendly again. Mayer induced 
her to come to his home and visit Shoebox Annie. The woman 
acquit iced. Again the door of the house on East Commercial 
Avenue opened and closed. Again a human being disappeared. 

During the investigations which followed, the police of An¬ 
aconda, on searching the house, found possessions of the missing 
woman. There was jewelry, baggage, furs and even underwear, 
with no legitimate excuse for their possession by Mayer and his 
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rnother. Neither did this weird pair offer any explanation 
the woman’s disappearance — they merely denied all accusa¬ 
tions. 

Neighbors had noticed an offensive smoke which came from 
the Mayer chimney about the time of the alleged murder. In 
one instance. Shoebox Annie had volunteered to a neighbor 
that she was burning some bones left over from meat which 
she and her son had eaten and which she did not wish to throw 
into the garbage can. Even with this evidence, there was no 
prosecution, for the same reason that there had been no charge 
of murder in the Larson disappearance. There was no corpus de¬ 
licti. The Anaconda and Butte police worked on the theory that 
both Larson and the Seattle woman had been slain, their bodies 
chopped up and the flesh destroyed by.acid, while the bones 
had been burned or buried. They could not prove it. 

In April of 1921 , the mother of the missing woman made an 
attempt to take the law into her own hands. She traveled from 
Texas straight to the house on East Commercial Avenue. There 
she demanded an explanation of her daughter’s disappearance. 
Shoebox Annie refused to confess. Mother against mother, they 
screamed invectives. Finally the Texas mother drew a revolver 
from her handbag and shot Shoebox Annie, inflicting dangerous 
wounds. However, when Annie got out of the hospital, neither 
she nor her son deemed it expedient to attempt a prosecution for 
the assault. 

The Texas mother returned home, after collecting the pos¬ 
sessions of her daughter, which had been recovered from the East 
Commercial Avenue house by the police. They had overlooked 
a diamond ring and a watch. These Mayer used as gifts to a 
girl from Oxford, Idaho, whom he later married. Shortly after¬ 
ward, however, he changed his mind, and upon leaving the girl, 
also took the diamond ring, which he pawned in Salt Lake City. 
Still there was no prosecution. The ring was located by law- 
enforcement officers, but Shoebox Annie redeemed it before 
a "stop order” could be placed against it. 

During all this time, Shoebox Annie and her son were driv- 
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:g‘ an automobile which they had stolen in Salt Lake City d 
g a trip which they had taken following the disappearance of 
Ole Larson. Finally they sold the car to a citizen of Anaconda 
for $365 and disappeared. The purchaser later took the car to 
a garage for repairs, where it was noted that the engine num¬ 
bers had been altered, indicating that the car had been involved 
in a theft. A long investigation followed, into which Special 
Agents of the Division of Investigation \vere called. Through 
restoration of the original motor numbers, plus further iden¬ 
tification, they proved the car to belong to Mrs. E. V. Fritz of 
Salt Lake City. At a prior time, a young son had mischievously 
scratched his initials on the top of the gas tank. Mrs. Fritz had 
caused this to be varnished over. Special Agents removed the 
varnish with ether, displaying the initials, making identification 
certain. 

This theft and interstate transportation violated the National 
Motor Vehicle Theft Act. Special Agents started on the trail of 
Mayer. At last they learned he was living in Pocatello, Idaho. 
At the same time, the Pocatello police decided to investigate 
the actions of a woman who peddled toilet articles as a blind, 
so it was said, for the selling of whisky and abortive medicines. 
Her son, it was rumored, often appeared in different makes of 
automobiles. Officers were sent to the house to question them. 

It was night when they arrived. The cadaverous Mayer was 
leaving the house. In one hand he carried a rifle and in the 
other a black bag containing stolen automobile plates, keys for 
every make of car, wire cutters for snipping ignition connec¬ 
tions and other accessories of theft. He was arrested and taken 
to police headquarters, but as he stepped from the wagon at 
the station, he suddenly whirled and began to run. Police guns 
blazed in an effort to halt him, but the prisoner swung around 
a corner and disappeared in the darkness. 

Suddenly Mrs. French appeared. She carried a small package 
as she entered police headquarters. Noticing an attorney who 
had transacted some business for her a short time before, she 
hurried to him, pushed the package into his hands, asked him to 
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e care of it and then begged him to hurry out to the housed 
;et the car out of the garage and' run it over an embankment. 
Foi a person who had played a major part in as many exciting 
events as Mrs. French, she seemed to be rather easily upset. She 
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was more perturbed when the honest attorney promptly turned 
all this evidence over to the police. The package contained a 
number of bonds, the source of which could not be ascertained, 
thus leading to the belief they had been stolen. However, at that 
moment, the officers were mainly concerned with Shoebox An¬ 
nie s desire to get rid of that car. Again they hurried to the 
Mayer home and found something even more interesting than 
an automobile. 


Upon opening the garage door, their flashlights revealed 
fresh blood spattered upon the floor and the running board of 
the car. Then, in a corner of the building, they saw Mayer him¬ 
self, crumpled on the floor and bleeding profusely; police bul¬ 
lets had taken effect in a shoulder and forearm. The wounded 
man had come back to the garage, removed the Utah license 
plates from the stolen car and had attempted to alter the en¬ 
gine numbers before his strength had failed. A search of the 
house showed much whisky, so Annie was placed in the local 
jail for bootlegging. 

Now Mayer was in the hospital with a detective by his bed¬ 
side, Tom Roan of the Pocatello force. He decided to attempt 
a ruse. 

Listen, Mayer,” he asked confidentially, "do you know 
they ve found the bones of that woman you murdered?” 

The wounded man turned white. According to Roan, he 
Legged for aid in an escape and offered a bribe. 

I m not interested in seeing you escape,” Roan answered. 

I want to help Jerry Murphy up there in Butte solve that 
murder.” 

J- J. Mui y, chief of police in Butte, Montana, had worked 
unceasingly on this case. Mayer gulped. 

Jerry can’t get my neck,” he answered finally. "They can’t 
find the body — or all of it.” 
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The same sort of story was told to Shoebox Annie in 
local jail. She received it calmly and with denials. But that 
night, according to the matron, she awakened, screaming: 

“Oh, Donald, Donald, they’ve found it — they’ve found it!” 

None of that, however, was to go into evidence. Perhaps it 
is just as well. Under the comic-opera rules by which murder 
trials in America are conducted, this ruse would have been the 
signal for charges of third degree, police brutality, police per¬ 
jury and every other crime in the calendar. All in a few mo¬ 
ments, the trial of Shoebox Annie and William Donald Mayer 
for murder would have been transformed into a trial of the 
Pocatello Police Department, the deceased woman, and the 
Butte, Montana, chief of police. There also would have been a 
fervent dissertation upon the sacred name of Mother, and 
perhaps the recitation of a certain popular Mother’s Day poem 
written, incidentally, by as putrid a crook as ever polluted a 
prison cell. And if the contents of the jury box had been the 
usual hand-picked collection of oversentimental nitwits, the 
news reels later would have shown some interesting movies of 
Mother French kissing the jurors, by way of celebrating the 
quick acquittal of herself and her darling son. 

Mayer himself did much to obviate a trial for murder. This 
man of the gangling frame, sparse hair and penthouse cheek¬ 
bones displayed an excellent knowledge of criminal law. He 
pointed out the many difficulties which stood in the way of con¬ 
viction. Then he offered a trade; he would go back to Utah 
voluntarily and plead guilty to a charge of stealing the car which 
had been found in his garage. The police, as so often happens 
in these days of courtroom doors which seem to open so much 
easier on the way out than on the inbound journey, took what 
they could get. Mayer went to Utah and was sentenced to a 
maximum of ten years in the Utah State Penitentiary. About 
the same time, Special Agents of the Division of Investigation 
obtained Mayer’s indictment in Montana for the theft of Mrs. 
Fritz’s automobile. 

Mayer’s maximum sentence of a decade in the Utah State 
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entiary lasted exactly three years. Then he was paroled 
probably abjured to go forth into the world and be a 
fine, upright citizen. However, hopeful Special Agents were 
waiting at the prison gates to take him to Montana on that 
automobile charge. 

Here was a man who had traded a term in prison rather 
than face charges of murder. He had robbed and stolen ever 
since he was a boy. He had used the ring of a mysteriously 
missing woman to further his amours and then pawned that 
nng. He had served two prison terms as an automobile thief. 
And he had been sufficiently desperate on his last arrest to neces¬ 
sitate the use of police revolvers. Now he stood before the bar 
of justice, accused of another felony. The judge carefully 
weighed all the evidence, together with the felon’s record, as 

judges are supposed to do —and fined* Mayer twenty-five 
dollars. 




Following this, the high-minded Mr. Mayer went back to his 
wife in. Oxford, Idaho, where he remained until May of 1923. 
At this time, the bones of an unidentified woman were found 
iu Montana and the police made an effort to identify them as 
t e skeleton of the missing Texas paramour. Mayer did not 
Wait to hear that the police failed in this attempt. He was al- 
e ged to have stolen an engine belonging to his father-in-law, 
m veigled a fourteen-year-old boy into forging a note, sold the 
engine and discounted the note. Then he left the state. The 
Police of Steamboat Springs, Colorado, arrested him on this 
c a rge, only to find that a local complaint was also lodged 
Against Mr. Mayer. It seems that he had stolen a quantity of 
furniture in Colorado. 

So again Mayer was tried and again he was sentenced to 
Prison, the Colorado State Penitentiary at Canon City. Again 
e Was paroled, this time to the Idaho authorities* • who intended 
to take him back to answer the charges in Oxford. However, 
for the night, he was lodged in the local jail. 

It was Hallowe’en, so William Donald Mayer felt prankish, 
pooled his exuberant spirits with those of several inmates 
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and all engaged in the diversion o£ sawing the bars of tl 
cells. Who slipped them the saws and what the jailers were do¬ 
ing while all that rasping noise emanated from hack-saws grating 
on steel is not known. However, once free from their cells, the 
escaping men lived true to the Hallowe’en tradition by wrapping 
themselves in sheets and prancing out of prison. In January of 
the following year, Mayer was arrested in Kansas and returned 
to Pocatello to face charges preferred by his father-in-law. The 
jury lived up to the finest traditions of such bodies. It heard 
everything the witnesses had to say about the prisoner. Then it 
listened to the fervent plea of the defense attorney that this 
young man be allowed to go home to his dear old gray-haired 
mother, — whereupon it acquitted him. 

Not long after this, the Division of Investigation again en¬ 
tered the life of Mayer. As Earl Montaigne, he and a compan¬ 
ion had transported two females from Colorado to Idaho. One 
was a girl seventeen years old; the other was married, with two 
small children. Mayer tried to force the seventeen-year-old 
girl to become a prostitute. She refused vehemently and threat¬ 
ened to seek the aid of the police. Mayer became frightened and 
sent her home. He was more fortunate with the older woman; 
his threats sent her out on the streets, where she engaged in 
the Oldest Occupation and turned over her earnings to Mayer 
— until Special Agents brought a White Slave charge against 
him. For this he drew three years in Leavenworth. Out of 
prison, the dutiful son went back to his mother, who was living 
in Seattle. 

In the fall of 1928, James Eugene Bassett, a young Mary¬ 
land naval officer, arrived in Seattle in a blue Chrysler road¬ 
ster. He recently had been appointed secretary to an American 
admiral in Manila and naturally desired to sell his car before 
sailing for the Philippines. Therefore, the young officer placed 
an advertisement in the newspapers; a potential purchaser ap¬ 
peared quickly. He was William Donald Mayer, this time under 
the name of De Casto Earl Mayer. He offered $1600 for the 
car, providing the officer would drive it to the home of Mayer’s 
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”, a short distance out of Seattle, so that she might in- 


The ship sailed for the Philippines with one cabin empty. 
James Eugene Bassett had disappeared. When last seen, he had 
been in the company of Mayer and driving in the direction of 
Bothell, eighteen miles out of Seattle, where Mayer and Shoebox 
Annie then lived. His body was never found. Seattle police 
decided that if Bassett had been murdered, the motive was the 
possession of that blue automobile. They therefore broadcast 
a description of the car. 

A week later, a policeman in Oakland, California, saw a blue 
Chrysler roadster approaching and flagged it to a stop. The oc¬ 


cupants were William Donald Mayer and his mother; they were 
taken to headquarters, where they denied, any knowledge of 
the missing naval officer. However, they not only had Bassett’s 
car, but they had his wrist watch, his cuff links and a pocket- 
book. Also in the car were a rifle equipped with a silencer, shells 
■with part of the charge removed, so that less noise would result 
from their explosion, a gas gun, chloroform and a pair of tongs 
suitable to breaking bones. Again, however, a murder charge 
failed. There was no corpus delicti. Mother and son were re¬ 
moved to Seattle, where they were tried for the theft of Bas- 
sett’s property. 

Only one thing prevented Mayer from serving a short sen¬ 
tence and again being free to murder and steal. The State of 
Washington has a habitual criminal law providing for life im¬ 
prisonment after conviction of three felonies. In spite of the 
mggardliness of the penalty in Montana for the theft of Mrs. 
Fritz’s car, the fact remained that it was a conviction on a 
felony charge. Mayer, therefore, was sentenced to life in Walla 
^ alia Penitentiary, while his mother was tucked briefly away 
^° r an indeterminate sentence of from five to ten years. 

The files of the Division of Investigation show that William 
Donald Mayer, from the time of his first offense under the 
tutelage of his mother to the time he was put away as a habitual 
criminal, had been incarcerated in eight different penal institu- 
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tions in California, Washington, Montana, Utah, Colorado, 
Kansas, Idaho and Oregon. Long as his crime record appears to 
be in this recital, minor infractions were necessarily eliminated 
in the interests of space. In addition to the three missing persons 
mentioned, an equal number of others disappeared after they 
had been seen in his company; however, mother and son were 
not caught with property in these instances. 

The sentence to life imprisonment was not for the major 
crimes he was supposed to have committed. It was for three 
thefts of automobiles, a poor makeshift indeed. There is some¬ 
thing wrong with the jurisprudence of a country which necessi¬ 
tates such subterfuges on the part of law-enforcement officials 
who strive to protect society. 

A thousand Scotland Yards could have functioned no more 
efficiently than the police of various cities and the Division of 
Investigation in various chases of William Donald Mayer. Time 
after time they caught him, worked against all but insurmount¬ 
able odds in an effort to convict him, and saw him repeatedly 
freed, when they must go and catch him all over again. 

This could not have happened in England. Firstly, there 
would not have been a tangle of technicalities to aid and abet 
Mayer in his career. Further, about the second time he appeared 
in court, he would have been put away for a long enough period 
to make him realize that, after all, there was something to the 
power of the law. There has been a great deal of mush stirred 
up by the ladles of soft-brained criminal coddlers within re¬ 
cent years upon the subject of "the psychology of offense”, the 
“rebellion complex in criminals” and similar drivel. The fact 
is that men and women commit crimes because they think they 
can get away with them. William Donald Mayer and his mother 
are excellent evidences that the reasoning is entirely justified. 

But to continue a comparison with Scotland Yard; Mr. 
Hoover, in building up .the Division of Investigation, used the 
Yard’s mainspring of effectiveness when he centered from the 
beginning upon the installation of a highly efficient Identifica¬ 
tion Unit. But for that matter, he borrowed from all large 
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forcement bodies, even to the Royal Canadian Mounted 
in establishing the tradition that a Special Agent must 
always get his man. Again, in this, he proceeded upon the theory 
that the best way to defeat crime is to impress upon criminals 
the surety of apprehension and punishment. 

In the North, a criminal raises his hands at the approach of a 
Red Coat for a very good reason. He knows that if he kills 
this officer, another will come in his place and another after 
that, and a dozen following the third man. The first Red Coat 
is not an individual; he is a symbol of the power of the British 
Empire. Sooner or later, the criminals of America will realize 
that the same applies to Special Agents of the Division of Inves¬ 
tigation. 


In 1925, for instance, a Chicago gunster named Martin James 
Durkin, who specialized in automobile thievery, drove into a 
Chicago garage with a car he had stolen in New Mexico. Dur¬ 
kin already had shot and wounded three Chicago policemen, as 
well as one in California. Through a bad break in luck, Special 
7 Agent Edward B. Shanahan of the Division of Investigation, 
was without aid. He attempted to arrest Durkin single-handed. 
The gunster’s right hand swept forward; there was a flash 
°f yellow-blue flame from an automatic pistol, and Shanahan 
fell, dying almost instantly. Durkin shifted gears, drove his car 
out of the garage and escaped. That night, J. Edgar Hoover 
snapped messages to every Special Agent in the key cities of 
the United States: 

"Get Durkin! I don’t care how long it takes, get Durkin! 
If you’ve got to chase him for the rest of his life, catch Durkin 
and teach him that he can’t kill a Division of Investigation man 
and get away with it!” 

Every field office in the United States took up the hunt. 
Burkin’s characteristics were studied — how he would pose as 
a buyer of an expensive car, order it serviced and filled with 
0l l and gas for delivery the next day, then burglarize the sales- 
r °om that night and drive the car away. Every automobile 
agency in the country was familiarized with Durkin, his looks, 
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actions and his methods. At last, a San Diego automobile 
company gave notice that a car had been stolen the night before 
under typical Durkin circumstances. The chase began. 

All roads east from California were policed. Shotgun squads 
patrolled highways day and night. Every police chief and sher¬ 
iff in the western country had been notified; seven days later 
a sheriff in Pecos, Texas, stopped a young man on the street and 
asked him for proof of ownership of his car. True the wheels 
were red, instead of green, and the serial and license numbers 
when the sheriff took them, were different from the numbers 
sent out on the Durkin car, but the officer just thought he’d in¬ 
vestigate. However, the young man was persuasive; the sheriff 
allowed him to go to his hotel to bring back proof of ownership. 

The young man did not return. The sheriff hurried his in¬ 
formation to the Field Office of the Division of Investigation at 
El Paso. Instantly the chase began all over again — but this time 
the Division had something to work on. It knew the fakejwim- 
bers which Durkin had substituted for the true factory as 

well as the license numbers and other changes made on tne car. 
Agents from El Paso started forth in high-powered motor cars 
to comb the country in the remote western section of Texas, 
known as the "Big Bend of the Rio Grande.” 

After two days, Durkin’s car was found abandoned, due to 
a broken wheel. Agents checked at every ranch in the vicinity, 
at last to find that a young man, accompanied by a woman, had 
enquired the way to the railroad at Alpine, Texas. There the 
ticket agent said the pair had gone to San Antonio. Special 
Agents got on the long-distance telephone, and the San Antonio 
office took up the chase* The pair had checked some baggage; 
at San Antonio those baggage checks had been exchanged for 
others, bound out on the Texas Special, for St. Louis. The next 
morning, the Texas Special stopped just outside Webster Grove, 
Missouri. Police and Special Agents were everywhere in the 
vicinity, but concealed. Inside the drawing-room, Durkin and 
his woman companion prepared to leave the train; they soon 
would be in St. Louis. The doorbell buzzed. 
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'here’s the porter for the bags, Honey,” said Durkin’s 


The killer opened the door, jerked back as if to reach for a 
gun, felt the bump of an automatic barrel against his belly, and 
weakly raised his hands. It was useless to fight; he faced the 
pistols of Division of Investigation Special Agents and St. Louis 
police officers. Ten minutes later the murderer was handcuffed 
and on his way to trial and prison. 

The same relentless pursuit followed the killing of Special 
Agent W. Carter Baum by Lester M. Gillis, alias Baby Face 
Nelson, during an attempt last spring to arrest John Dillinger 
at the Little Bohemia resort in Wisconsin. The chase for Baby 
Face was nation-wide. At last, Inspector Samuel Cowley and 
Special Agent H. E. Hollis caught up with him. In the fight 
which followed, the officers gave their lives to do it, but they 
killed Nelson. One man escaped — John Paul Chase; again the 
hunt led across America — and Special Agents got him. 

Scotland Yard has no such problems as present themselves in 
these American killers. In truth, there is little adventure in the 
life of a C.I.D. man. Most of England’s criminals come from a 
low stratum of humanity and an exceedingly nether plane of 
mentality. Certainly it would be news in Scotland Yard if ever a 
C.I.D. man found himself in a situation such as was presented 
in a southern White Slave Case. 

An indictment had been issued in Nashville for a young 
lumber worker named Howard, accused of a minor violation of 
the Mann Act, but the lawbreaker could not be found. A Spe¬ 
cial Agent started after him. He learned that the fugitive’s 
parents lived in a lonely wooded section of the Tennessee Moun¬ 


tains, some miles from the nearest town, and off the main road. 
The son had been seen there recently. The Special Agent went 
out alone to bring back his man. 

It was a clear night. At last the officer saw the faint glow 
of a kerosene lamp through the grimy windows of a "shake- 
roofed”, unpainted abode. He walked to the door and knocked; 
there was no need for that; hound dogs already were barking. 
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is actions and his methods. At last, a San Diego automobi 
company gave notice that a car had been stolen the night before 
under typical Durkin circumstances. The chase began. 

All roads east from California were policed. Shotgun squads 
patrolled highways day and night. Every police chief and sher¬ 
iff in the western country had been notified; seven days later 
a sheriff in Pecos, Texas, stopped a young man on the street and 
asked him for proof of ownership of his car. True the wheels 
were red, instead of green, and the serial and license numbers 
when the sheriff took them, were different from the numbers 
sent out on the Durkin car, but the officer just thought he’d in¬ 


vestigate. However, the young man was persuasive; the sheriff 
allowed him to go to his hotel to bring back proof of ownership. 

The young man did not return. The sheriff hurried hi? in¬ 
formation to the Field Office of the Division of Investigation at 
El Paso. Instantly the chase began all over again — but this tune 
the Division had something to work on. It knew the fakc^jwm- 
bers which Durkin had substituted for the true factory orfl^as 
well as the license numbers and other changes made on trie car. 
Agents from El'Paso started forth in high-powered motor cars 
to comb the country in the remote western section of Texas, 
known as the “Big Bend of the Rio Grande.” 

After two days, Durkin’s car was found abandoned, due to 
a broken wheel. Agents checked at every ranch in the vicinity, 
at last to find that a young man, accompanied by a woman, had 
enquired the way to the railroad at Alpine, Texas. There the 
ticket agent said the pair had gone to San Antonio. Special 
Agents got on the long-distance telephone, and the San Antonio 
office took up the chasei The pair had checked some baggage; 
at San Antonio those baggage checks had been exchanged for 
others, bound out on the Texas Special, for St. Louis. The next 
morning, the Texas Special stopped just outside Webster Grove, 
Missouri. Police and Special Agents were everywhere in the 
vicinity, but concealed. Inside the drawing-room, Durkin and 
his woman companion prepared to leave the train; they soon 
would be in St. Louis. The doorbell buzzed. 
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^THere’s the porter for the bags. Honey,” said Durkin’s 
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for the bags, Honey, 

woman. 

The killer opened the door, jerked back as if to reach for a 
gun, felt the bump of an automatic barrel against his belly, and 
weakly raised his hands. It was useless to fight; he faced the 
pistols of Division of Investigation Special Agents and St. Louis 
police officers. Ten minutes later the murderer was handcuffed 
and on his way to trial and prison. 

The same relentless pursuit followed the killing of Special 
Agent W. Carter Baum by Lester M. Gillis, alias Baby Face 
/ Nelson, during an attempt last spring to arrest John Dillinger 
at the Little Bohemia resort in Wisconsin. The chase for Baby 
Face was nation-wide. At last, Inspector Samuel Cowley and 
Special Agent H. E. Hollis caught up with him. In the fight 
which followed, the officers gave their lives to do it, but they 
killed Nelson. One man escaped — John Paul Chase; again the 
hunt led across America — and Special Agents got him. 

Scotland Yard has no such problems as present themselves in 
v these American killers. In truth, there is little adventure in the 
life of a C.I.D. man. Most of England’s criminals come from a 
low stratum of humanity and an exceedingly nether plane of 
mentality. Certainly it would be news in Scotland Yard if ever a 
C.I.D. man found himself in a situation such as was presented 
in a southern White Slave Case. 

An indictment had been issued in Nashville for a young 
lumber worker named Howard, accused of a minor violation of 
the Mann Act, but the lawbreaker could not be found. A Spe¬ 
cial Agent started after him. He learned that the fugitive’s 
, ^parents lived in a lonely wooded section of the Tennessee Moun¬ 
tains, some miles from the nearest town, and off the main road. 
The son had been seen there recently. The Special Agent went 
out alone to bring back his man. 

It was a clear night. At last the officer saw the faint glow 
of a kerosene lamp through the grimy windows of a "shake- 
roofed”, unpainted abode. He walked to the door and knocked; 
there was no need for that; hound dogs already were barking. 
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'Come in!” sounded from inside. The Agent entered, 
room was smoky. Several high-powered rifles leaned against 
the door. Angular men sprawled about, eyeing the stranger 
with that calm air which so often precedes lightning ac¬ 
tivity. A woman sat by the lamp, hands loose in her ging- 
hamed lap. An elderly man rose and asked the reason for this 
visit. 

“I’m from the Department of Justice,” the Agent answered. 
"I’ve come to get your son.” 

Instantly the old man strode forward, his eyes gleaming. 

“Well,” he shouted, “you ain’t goin’ to take him — you nor 
airy other dam govvament man.” 

Now a second gangling mountaineer had risen and reached 
for his gun. 

“Listen,” answered the Special Agent. "I think I know moun¬ 
tain folk. If you say your son isn’t here. I’ll believe you and 
go away. Is that fair?” 

"Well, he ain’t here!” 

“That’s all, then,” said the Agent. He turned to go, but a 
mountaineer had blocked the doorway. 

“And you ain’t goin’ to leave here,” the father growled. 

Silence followed. The mountaineers merely gawked and spat 
and said nothing. The Special Agent stood motionless. A long 
time passed. Then the Agent asked: 

“Mind if I look at that fiddle on the mantel?” There was no 
answer. “I used to play in an orchestra,” he added. No one 
seemed to care. Then, "Do you mind?” 

He went to the fiddle and tuned it. Then he swept the bow 
into the staccato notes of “Turkey in the Straw.” 

No one gave oral evidence that the music had been heard. He 
veered into "Arkansas Traveler” and sharply from that into 
“Pop goes the Weasel.” At last a mountaineer wiped the back 
of a hand across his snuff-stained lips. 

“That’s danged good,” he said. 

The Special Agent smiled. Soon he was playing "Carry me 
Back to Ole Virginny.” Finally the old man looked up. 
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ay,” he asked, "you know that song about the Buffaler 
Gals?” 

After breakfast the next morning, the Special Agent, full of 
corn pone, hominy and side bacon, started back to town. The 
old man followed him to the door. 

"I reckon you’re right in what you’ve been sayin’,” he an¬ 
nounced. "It wouldn’t do my boy no good to keep on hidin’ out. 
So you jest leave it to me.” 

The Special Agent left it. A short time later, the son sur¬ 
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rendered. 

For that matter, if anything as melodramatic as the case 
of Indian Charlie ever came to light in England, that weekly 
purveyor of thrills to chambermaids, known as Reynold’s News 
of the World, would print its edition in blood-colored ink. Yet 
the case is only one of hundreds in Division of Investigation 
files. 

In a little Texas town, two boys were schoolmates. One was 
the son of worthwhile parents, the other a youngster who must 
? smart forever under the contumely of the fact that his father, 
a saloon keeper, had been hanged for murder. Other boys re¬ 
viled him. But the well-bred boy was his friend. 

School over, their paths parted. The well-bred boy moved to 
another town, went to college and entered the service of the 
Division of Investigation, at last to be stationed in Fort Worth. 
One day the saloon-keeper’s son came to see him. He had heard 
his former acquaintance was in the service here; would he help 
him out in a marital matter? The Special Agent acted as a 
mediator — and again lost track of his boyhood acquaintance. 
Years passed. 

The last big oil boom came to Texas. Towns arose overnight. 
Black gold gushed from fields of slimy mud. Trucks rolled and 
careened along greasy roads; slab-boarded buildings sprang out 
of the mire to house poolrooms, gambling halls, and worse. 
Ruffians flooded into the fields from the entire United States. 
One day the murderer’s son appeared again. 

"I need advice,” he said. "A fellow asked me to help him 
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the Texas and Pacific Number 11, with 
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old up a train 
payroll on it.” 

"The payroll” meant more than one hundred thousand dol¬ 
lars in cash, which was carried out monthly on Number 11. 
Immediately the Special Agent sought the district attorney’s 
opinion, which was that men could not be arrested for some¬ 
thing which had not happened. 

So a grim game began. Other Special Agents were hurried to 
the first Agent’s aid. The saloon-keeper’s son was sent forth 
to gain what information he could and report anew. In the 
meantime, the heterogeneous mob of ne’er-do-wells who had 
flooded into the East Texas fields was augmented by a number 
of unshaven fellows who hung around pool halls, leaned vacu¬ 
ously against the wall in gambling parlors or bootleg joints — 
and who missed nothing. 

At last the surveillance narrowed to three men; J. L. Morris, 
a half-breed known as Indian Charlie, W. T. Edwards, alias 
Billie Edwards, and A. K. Jenkins, called Skeets. Skeets was the 
man who had first approached the saloon-keeper’s son; he was 
new to crime and he talked. Not much. Only a hint now and 
then of what was going to happen. It was sufficient, however, 
to give Special Agents a line on whom they must watch, and 
from whom they could learn vital facts about the desperate 
men involved in the plot. 

It is a strange fact that all crimes are not hatched in utter 
secrecy. Sometimes many persons know it — or have partial 
knowledge of it. A keen man working in those surroundings 
hears more than a person would believe. From here, from there, 
from the original informant, the plot at last was pieced to¬ 
gether: 

On the night of September 14th, when Number 11 pulled 
out of Fort Worth with the payroll, Indian Charlie would leap 
into the express car from a box car on an adjoining track in the 
yards. He would cover the messenger with his gun, tie him up, 
and then, when the train passed the water tank, two and a half 
miles out, kick out the mail bags containing more than one 
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red thousand dollars in payrolls to be picked up by 


o comrades. Following this, he would close the express-car 
door, cut the messenger’s throat, and then, when the train 
started upgrade a few miles farther on, drop off and join his 
comrades in the cellar of an old house in-the woods near Lake 
Worth, where they would split the loot. Indian Charlie could 
do all that; the Special Agents were sure of it. He was a giant, 
with great arms and gorilla-like hands. His face showed the 
cruelty necessary for slitting the throat of a helpless man. 

At 11:30 on the night of September 14th, Number 11 stood 
as usual on its track in the Fort Worth station. Conductor 
chatted with engineer, comparing watches and quarreling over a 
second’s difference in time. Passengers grumbled about their 
accommodations. The train butcher began his bawling journeys 
up and down the smoker. At last came the highball signal. In 
the combination mail and express car, the messenger sat as 
usual, with the door open. 

The tram gathered speed on its way out of the yards; at last 
to clatter past a line of empty, black-mawed box cars. Then, 
out of the night, Indian Charlie leaped straight through the 
door of the express car, his gun already sliding from its holster. 

ut em up!” he shouted. The messenger whirled from his desk, 
Wlt h hands in the air. The huge bandit worked swiftly. 

A coil of rope came from a loop at his waist. He forced the 
tnan to the wall of the car, commanded him to put his hands 
ehind his back, and lightning-like pulls and cruel jerks, bound 
and pushed him to the floor. Then, his swarthy features 
igh-hghted by the Pintsch lights of the old car, he turned to 
1 e mail sacks, swiftly sorting out the ones containing registered 

mail. 

The train had rumbled over a bridge; it was only a few 
mndred yards to the water tank. Indian Charlie braced himself 
11 e door. Then as the train roared past the tank, with a 
§ e push of a great foot, he sent the sacks, containing one 
Un rec ^ thousand dollars out into the darkness. That done, he 
ac ed for the door. It slid groaningly to its hasps. Indian 
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Charlie pulled it tighter. Then, with a swift glance about 
he slithered a long knife from his belt and with a stealthy 
crouch, started forward to cut the throat of the helpless mes¬ 
senger. 

He did not reach his man. There had been some packing 
boxes in the end of the car. Magically they had opened. Special 
Agents of the Division of Investigation, together with other 
law-enforcement officers, had moved swiftly into view. Guns 
leveled, they shouted for the giant to put up his hands. He 
chose to shoot it out. But before he could pull the trigger, a 
burst of yellowish-red flame had come from the other end of 
the car. The great knees of Indian Charlie caved slowly. His 
gun hand relaxed; he sank to the floor in death. 

Meanwhile, at the water ta ;k, the other bandits hurried to 
pick up the bags of money that they might rush them to the 
car which would take them to the old house in the woods. But 
they galvanized at the sound of voices from the darkness — 
again there was the call of officers to "put ’em up.” Billie Ed¬ 
wards swiftly drew his gun and fired; the bullet missed a Special 
Agent only by inches. The returning fire was more sure — 
Billie Edwards joined Indian Charlie in death. Only one was left, 
— Skeets, the novice. Shaking with fright, he stood with his 
arms high above his head, in surrender. 

Thus ends one story of a Special Agent, who, as a boy, went 
to school with another boy whose father had been hanged for 
murder. It also proves rather conclusively that the law-enforce¬ 
ment officers of this country can function without the assistance 
of a Scotland Yard. What they need is the proper form of sup¬ 
port. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 




Perhaps this is the place to veer away from the methods of the 
pursuer to those of the pursued. Perhaps, too, an explanation 
is necessary of how criminals operate, how they live, how they 
, view life, and the manner in which their gangs mesh, one into 
the other. Seemingly there was little connection between the 
old Al Spencer crowd of Oklahoma bank robbers and the arch 
criminal who fell before Federal gunfire last year as he emerged 
from viewing “Manhattan Melodrama” at the Biograph Theater 
in Chicago. Nevertheless, a relationship existed; it played a defi¬ 
nite part in the chase and death of John Dillinger. 

This intermingling of mobs comes about through a criminal 
family tree, with affiliations and alliances taking the place of 
marriages, and partnerships substituting for actual ties of blood. 

There was a burglary in Hobart, Oklahoma, twenty-two 
years ago, in which three men were accused. One of them was a 
town character named Nollie Wartman. A second was a person 
of the same type, Guy Huber, and the third was a tall, slope¬ 
shouldered fellow with a big nose, thinning hair and ingratiat¬ 
ing grin, called Frank Nash. 

Respectable parents had given him something of a back¬ 
ground and a fair education. Coupled with this was a degree of 
shrewdness, an ability to plan and a more calculating attitude 
toward crime than is possessed by the average lawbreaker. He 
drank too much, thus leading to financial troubles, which he 
overcame by the expedient of stealing. At last Nollie Wartman 
wnplicated Huber and himself in thefts from three stores and a 
railway station. The trial, however, resulted in acquittal. 

'We ought to do something to Nollie,” Frank said, after it 
vras over. Guy Huber agreed. They lured Wartman to the out¬ 
skirts of town where, it was alleged, they shot him through 
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ji/che head, the bullet blinding him and bringing about a linger¬ 
ing death. Nash and Huber were tried for murder and con¬ 
victed. Here Huber departs from this recital; Frank Nash and 
his influence will remain for many pages. 

On September 13, 1913, Nash became, as the sob sisters love 
to say, only a nameless number, sentenced to spend the remain¬ 
der of his life behind the cold, gray walls of McAlester Peniten¬ 
tiary. The real facts about a criminal and the sentimentalities 
of a sob column are entirely different. Within five years, there 
was a tremendous interest in Frank Nash, brought about by a 
family doctor, a prison physician, and other interests. It seems 
this young man was threatened with death by tuberculosis. 
The prison doctor stated that the only reason Nash was not hos¬ 
pitalized in the prison tuberculosis ward was because it didn’t 
provide the fresh air and sunshine which Nash’s ailment de¬ 
manded. This statement being a bit mixed, I offer it from the 
records for what it is worth. Action from the governor was 
speedily forthcoming; he almost immediately commuted Nash’s 
life sentence to ten years. Somewhere along the line, the plea 
of illness got all tangled up with other circumstances, leaving 
the main reason for the kindly governor’s action a belief that 
Wartman might have lied in his death statement, and that, any¬ 
way, he was the sort of fellow who himself might have been 
tried for murder. It took a World War to really straighten out 
all this. Frank announced that he had applied for enlistment in 
the United States Army, to fight for his country, whereupon he 
was almost immediately given a full pardon. It seems that he 
did go to France. What happened to the threat of death by 
tuberculosis cannot be determined. 

Nash was pardoned about the time the Marines had turned 
back the Kaiser’s offensive at Belleau Wood and begun the Al¬ 
lied defeat of Germany. Therefore he soon came back to Amer¬ 
ica and within little more than a year after his patriotic pardon, 
was identified as one of three men who had broken into the 
Corn State Bank at Corn, Oklahoma, and blown open the safe. 
For this offense, he again was convicted and sentenced to be- 
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only a nameless number behind the now familiar, cold ^*^^ 
?ray stone walls of McAlester Penitentiary. He remained a num¬ 
ber for less than three years, during the latter part of which 
time he made application for freedom. I observed a photostat 
of this only recently in Department of Justice files. Among 
other things, he stated that he never before had been the recipi¬ 
ent of clemency — although he had walked out of this very 
penitentiary on a pardon only a few years earlier. 

Some time before this, a friend of the cell block and mess 
hall had escaped from McAlester. An ex-cattle rustler, he now 
operated from a hide-out in the Osage Hills, with a desperate 
gang and a consequent heavy toll upon the banks of Okla¬ 
homa. Already, the newspapers likened him to the more notori¬ 
ous of the old-time outlaws. His name was Al Spencer. 

Of course, Nash did not mention Al in his petition, which 
Was a classic in brevity. He merely stated that he wanted to 
get a sixty-day leave of absence "for business reasons.” 

Nash got more than he asked. The governor announced that 
this prisoner "had been offered a fine position with a hay and 
grain firm”, and immediately commuted his twenty-five-year 
sentence to five years, which, with time off for good behavior, 
meant immediate freedom. On December 30, 1922, Nash waved 
farewell to McAlester, proceeding at once to celebrate the birth 
°f a New Year with Al Spencer and his gang at their hide-out 
ln the hills. It was not long before he had become Spencer’s 
chief aide. Earl Thayer and Grover Durrill were other impor¬ 
tant members of the crew, which numbered seven men. Now, 
with Frank Nash as an adviser, the speed and efficiency of bank 
fobbing shot suddenly upward, augmenting Al Spencer’s record 
u ntil it mounted to forty-two looted banks within two years. 

^fien temptation disturbed the harmony of the bandit crew. 

The history of outlaw leaders reveals that they are no bigger 
than their ability to absorb criticism. Call them bloodthirsty, 
c fuel, vicious, and they are complimented. Accuse them of a 
thousand crimes of which they are innocent, and there will be 
n ° denials until such time as necessary to escape punishment. 
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^®^keflect upon their prowess, however, and one finds 

temperamental as any stage or motion-picture star. Al Spencer’s 
name for two years had been on the first pages of every news¬ 
paper in the Southwest. He bore such titles as "The Phantom 
Terror”, the "King of the Osage”, the "Wild Rider of Okla¬ 
homa”, all of which pleased him mightily. But when various 
editorial writers began a spirited discussion as to whether Spen¬ 
cer deserved to carry the torch for such old-time outlaws as 
Bill Doolin, Tulsa Jack, the Dalton and James boys, the shafts 
went cruelly deep. These men, said the editorials, had belonged 
to a higher stratum of lawbreaking; they had been train robbers. 

Al Spencer had done no more than rob banks. Shortly after¬ 
ward, Spencer told his gang they must hold up a train. 

Wily Frank Nash argued against it. Times were changing, he 
said. The railroads had built up good detection forces. By rob¬ 
bing banks, the gang had scattered pursuit through a diversion 
of activities which set the sheriff of one county working against 
another. A train robbery would centralize all this. He was over¬ 
ruled. 

A train of the Missouri, Kansas and Texas system, carrying 
money and mails, was flagged down near Okesa, not far from 
the Osage hide-out. Six-guns boomed, engineer and fireman 
stood with their hands upraised; a mail clerk was injured. Then, 
to the bellow of their guns and high-pitched cries, the gang rode 
away with its loot, only to find that Frank Nash had counselled 
wisely. 

This was the first Oklahoma train robbery in years. Law- A 
enforcement bodies everywhere centered upon the hunt. Meth¬ 
ods of pursuit had improved since the old days when the Dal¬ 
tons rode and Bill Doolin chose to fight it out with a posse 
single-handed. Earl Thayer was arrested the day after the rob¬ 
bery at his home near Oklahoma City. Possemen, riding hard 
through the Osage hills, captured Durrill and Curtis Kelly. 
George Curtis, a city slum rat out of his element in this hard- 
riding, red-dusted Oklahoma crew, was found in St. Louis. 

Riley Dixon, another member, was captured in New Mexico, 
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Al Spencer, the leader, was doubled into a trap near Cof- 
eyville, Kansas, where his antecedents in crime, the Dalton 
boys, had been shot down. A dozen officers called on Spencer 
to surrender. He chose to fight and fell dead, slashed by a score 
of bullets. So the Al Spencer gang was ended — except for 
Frank Nash. 

For months they sought him in every part of the United 
States. At last one day, near Sierra Blanca on the Mexican Bor¬ 
der, United States Marshal Alva McDonald swerved his horse 
at the sight of a lone rider fording his mount across the muddy 
Rio Grande in the wake of wading cattle. Gun drawn, the 
Marshal waited until the man was nearly upon him. Then he 
shouted his command to surrender. Frank Nash swung from his 
saddle for the last time. This was the end of oldo-time outlawry; 
n ew methods were to be his, when next he rode; automobiles 
rather than horse flesh, automatics and machine guns to take 
the place of the old-fashioned six-shooters; night clubs and 
resorts for hide-outs, instead of rough camps in the Osages or 
along the banks of the Rio Grande. He was sentenced to the 
United States Penitentiary at Leavenworth. This also was for 
twenty-five years. 

The picture of any prison as a place of silent, sodden sub- 

flflssion is largely untrue. Circumstances over which directors 

an d wardens have no control have made them to a large degree 

u 8 e factories, efficient only to the extent that their inmates 
are e ffi 

cient — which means an eternal undercurrent of dis- 
°yalty, mental rebellion hidden by a superficial attitude of 

f esi Sflation, all of which leads to persistent and widespread 

intrigue. 

Therefore, in discussing penal institutions, one should not 
ls cuss the men who run them, but the system by which civiliza- 
tl0n demands they be conducted. Certainly no one has given the 
^fiject greater and more humane study than Sanford Bates, 
Sector of Prisons for the United States. More than study, he 
as given a great part of his life, reaching eagerly always to- 
^ ar d the hope of finding the true means by which men may be 


if 
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rehabilitated. But a thousand men like Sanford Bates cal 
beat the system as it now exists. Nor does this writer pretend 
to have a better one; this is merely recognition of a terrible 
canker in our social body which, instead of reforming men, 
provides a fostering place for more vicious deviltry. 

A penitentiary suffers between two fires. On one hand are 
labor unions and business men, demanding that markets shall 
not be flooded by the output of practically unpaid labor. On 
the other are budget cutters, state legislatures and those very 
same business men, who insist that prisons should be self-support¬ 
ing. Between them is the warden or prison director, who is 
faced, not only with the necessity of trying to make his prison 
pay its way, but with finding some method by which those in¬ 
carcerated may occupy their time. It is not the purpose of so¬ 
ciety to drive men and women mad by inaction, simply be¬ 
cause they have broken a law. Neither should it be the purpose 
of society to limit a prison to such hopelessly small budgets 
that the inmates it contains cannot be given the proper sur¬ 
veillance. 

To this must be added the psychology of the incarcerated 
human, who, with the loss of liberty, almost instantly reverts 
to long latent instincts of self-preservation and cunning. The 
leopard who simulates a love of his trainer, only that he may 
attack at the slightest relaxation of surveillance, is no more 
shrewd, scheming, or patiently dissembling than the average 
convict. In truth, man is more dangerous than the animal, for 
he can smile and speak and protest his resignation. And he does 
not give warning. At least a beast will bare his teeth. 

The average prison is necessarily undermanned. There are 
too few guards. They are poorly paid and faced with constant 
temptation, as are the civilian employees. They know that they 
can get fifteen per cent, of all money they smuggle into the 
prison from outside contacts. Letters are worth a dollar apiece, 
either going or coming by what is known as the underground 
route; urgent messages, especially when an escape is being 
planned, often bring five dollars. 
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ere is always a tremendous market for cocaine, morphine, 
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leroin and marihuana. A bottle of liquor brings five times its 
price on the outside. A gun is worth a minimum of a hundred 
dollars. 

Of necessity, there is the trusty system. It forms a basis of 
cheap labor for the running of errands, the work around offices, 
yards and administration buildings. Beyond this is the incen¬ 
tive for good behavior. By this same necessary system of stern 
cajolery, a prisoner has so much time off his sentence for exem¬ 
plary conduct. He is given retractable privileges, which may 
include anything from the use of library books to a radio, a 
daily newspaper or playing on the various athletic teams. Law- 
enforcement officers insist that with the steady relaxation of 
sternness, especially in the last fifteen years, penal institutions 
ate being turned into country clubs. Wardens retort that they 
are merely trying to treat their charges like human beings. The 
same lack of an exact science is here apparent as in apprehension 
and detection methods; it is a sort of grim game, in which the 
prisoner attempts to get away with as much as possible and 
remain uncaught. 

There are times for silence, of course. There are also times 
for talking. During exercise periods, it is possible for men to 
congregate and in low-voiced conversation discuss anything 
f f om the weather to an attempt to kill the warden. Persons 
ln durance become highly proficient in silent communication; 
a convict may brush against another in passing and impart in¬ 
formation which would require the ordinary individual min- 
ut es to express. 

Convicts often man the telephone switchboards. They work 
m the warden’s office. Trusties do clerical labor. They some- 
tl mes even act as sub-bosses in shops, being permitted to move 
a hout at will, conversing with whom they please. These oc- 
Cu Pations are all possible avenues of intrigue. 

Thus, when Frank Nash went to Leavenworth for the Okesa 
robbery, it was to meet old friends and make new ones. 
^ e re were members of the old Al Spencer gang, among them 
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Earl Thayer and Grover Durrill. He saw them often. After a 
few years, during which time Nash’s personality had made him 
known throughout the entire convict body, two new men 
came into his group of close associates. He was deeply interested 
in what they had to say about crime methods under the Capone 
regime in Chicago. 

These men also were train robbers. One was named Francis 
L. Keating, alias Jimmy., The other was Thomas Holden, lo- 
gether, in 1926, they had leaped into the railway postal car of 
a Port Huron and Chicago Railway post-office train at Chicago, 
overpowered the mail clerks, and at a crossing tossed out two 
mail sacks, leaped from the train, jumped into an automobile 
they had parked at this crossing, and gotten away with one 
hundred thirty-five thousand dollars, none of which ever was 
recovered. They had been convicted in 1928 and had twenty 
five years to serve. 

Jimmy Keating — he rarely used the name of Francis 
was the talkative one of the pair. An ex-taxi driver, good- 
looking, full-muscled and with a constant supply of humor, 
even here in the penitentiary, he formed a center to which the 
Oklahoma convicts gravitated whenever possible. Holden, only 
slightly older, was more solid and much more dour. He had 
been an automobile salesman and was well educated. He spoke 
only at intervals, his silence broken by a queer, restless gesture, 
as he ran his fingers through tousled brown hair. One day 
Jimmy asked, in the tight-lipped fashion of confidential con¬ 
versation: 

"How’d you fellows manage your stick-ups of those banks 
down in Oklahoma?” 

"They’re kind of cracker boxes down there,” said Nash. 
"Usually we just pushed ’em in.” 

"What’d you get out of it?” 

"Oh, we’d take whatever we could lay our hands on.” 
"Money, eh? How about the bonds?” 

Grover Durrill shook his head. 

"We didn’t pay much attention to them.” 
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>r if we did, we’d burn ’em when we got to camp,” Thayer 
.terjected. "Too hard to get rid of.” 

. The mood Y Holden ran a hand through his hair and smiled. 
Jimmy Keating lit a cigarette. 


"T ou fellows were a bunch of suckers,” he announced. Then 
he told how they did things up Chicago way. 

In the first place, they didn’t hole up in any hide-out camp in 
the woods after a robbery. There were too many other places 
to go — that hotel in St. Paul, for instance, with an ex-convict 
as the proprietor and ex-convicts as guests. Or a dozen resorts 
in Minnesota and Wisconsin, some of which were owned by 
politicians, others by night-club owners, still others by ex- 
convicts, supposedly catering to fishermen and hunters, but in 
rea ity gaining their livelihood from criminals who were will- 


«ig to p ay heavily f or the privilege of- enjoying themselves 
while evading the law. 


All this went on while guards watched beyond the scat- 
rorms of gray, and while men in the tower turrets 
> stood ready with rifles and shotguns to block an ever-possible 

rush for freedom. Then Keating said, in his usual jubilant fash¬ 
ion: 


So you burned the bonds, eh? What we do is pass ’em over to 
one of the boys who runs a night club, see? Then he hands ’em 
on to one of the big bootleggers. The bootie passes ’em up to 
ana a or liquor, and by the time they get back, the banks 

a J! . or 8 otten all about them ever being listed as stolen.” 
Holden added curtly: 

Sometimes you don’t have to go to that trouble. I know a 
coup e o ^ ankers who’ll use ’em as security for school funds.” 
^ re > added Jimmy, "and a few big business men who’ll 
uy cm up cheap and lay ’em away for a year or so in a 

satety-deposit box.” 

''What do you get for them?” Nash asked. 

y,’ s ' xt y> seventy cents oil the dollar — sometimes only 
™=nty, a„ SW e red Keating. "But what the hell, it’s money, isn't 
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All this interested the Oklahoma crowd. 

"Or the right kind of attorney will shove ’em for a commis¬ 
sion,” added Keating. "Didn’t you guys have a lawyer?” 

"Sure, after we got caught,” Durrill said. 

"After you got caught?” asked Holden dourly. The time to 
have a lawyer’s before you get caught.” 

"I guess things have changed a lot,” Earl Thayer ventured. 

"Sure they have,” agreed Nash. "Say,” he looked over his 
shoulder, "I got a letter underground last week about Herb 
Farmer. You remember Herb Farmer?” he asked his old gang 
mates. "He was in McAlester the same time I was. He says he’s 
running a little place down by Joplin now. The letter says 

Herb’s place would be a good one to stay awhile if-” 

Again he looked over his shoulder. 

"I’ll set you into some real places when you can use ’em,” 
said Keating, and with alacrity moved away. Gray-clad men 
were shuffling now; the exercise period was over. Frank Nash 
walked thoughtfully; it seemed he had missed a number of op¬ 
portunities by being merely an Oklahoma bandit. 

After that his always good record became even better. He 
read more of the classics from the prison library; wardens 
like gentle, studious prisoners. There was little need here for 
Nash to dissemble; he really loved the poets, from Milton to 
Swinburne, and could quote them. He obeyed all commands 
with an eager alacrity, as though grateful for the majesty of 
the law which had sent him here. Bald now, somewhat fattish, 
ever more genial, he soon was headed for what he sought, 


the run of the prison. 

There was another Oklahoman in Leavenworth who en¬ 
joyed extra privileges, a blue-eyed, brown-haired, good-looking 
fellow of thirty named George Kelly Barnes, now known as 
Machine Gun Kelly —he gained the gunning ability as a 
result of the World War. Kelly worked in the photography 
section of the record room, along with Charlie Harmon, a two- 
time convict from Texas. Several times Nash, Kelly and Harmon 
talked over the ease with which a trusty pass could be forged, 
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convict had friends in the record room. The bandit later 
mentioned it to Keating and Holden. 

"Don’t think it’ll work,” Holden said and rubbed a hand 
nervously through his hair. Nash smiled his slow grin. 

"George Kelly says it’s a cinch,” he answered. "Hasn’t he 
got the run of the prison? He’ll take you to the gate himself.” 
Keating eyed him. "Then why don’t you try it?” 

The Oklahoman shrugged his bent shoulders. "I’ll go when 
I m ready,” he answered. Holden grunted. 

Look us up, then.” Again he tousled his hair and glanced 
about him. "Because we’re on our way.” 

A few weeks later, George Kelly, big, amiable, pleasant- 
mannered, went into a deputy warden’s office on an errand. 
Everybody liked Kelly; surveillance sometimes suffers under 
such circumstances. When he left, he carried concealed in his 
prison uniform several blank trusty passes. 

In the record room, Charlie Harmon forged the warden’s 
name. With the civilian head of the room away, Kelly took 
P otogtaphs of the two convicts and placed them on their 
car s. There is no explanation in the files of just how these 
men got into the record room; pretexts in prison are easily ar¬ 
ranged. Nor is it exactly clear just how the two men the next 
morning were able to evade surveillance, meet Kelly, be dressed 
y im m trusties’ raincoats to cover their prison uniforms and 
persona y ushered through the main corridor to a gate where a 
guard was stationed. Keating and Holden will not tell, 
eorgc Kelly, now "j^g Qn Alcatraz i s ] anc j > takes a 

certain elight in concealing details. Charlie Harmon is where he 
cannot speak. 

So K 

eating and Holden were gone, two men outside a prison 
wa on a dismal, drizzly day, dressed only in numbered uni- 
oims and prison raincoats. That was no handicap. A few days 
. C 0re ’ * n answer to an underground letter, they had been vis- 
by the owner of a "soft drink emporium” from within Al 
apone s beer limits in Chicago. There had been surreptitious 
conversation, probably by lip reading, which is the safest way 
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of discussing prohibited subjects when a guard is trying to 
ten. Arrangements had been made for clothing. Keating and 
Holden went to a haystack in a field near the edge of town and 
found concealed there complete changes of garments. Following 


the transformation, they hitch-hiked to Kansas City. There 
they registered under aliases at a hotel and sent a wire to one 
of their many contacts in Chicago. The reply was a telegraphic 
money order for two thousand dollars, waiving identification. 
The young men took a taxi to the airport. That night they 
were back in their Chicago night clubs and with their women. 
Shortly afterward, Frank Nash, who was now a trusty, received 
an underground letter. It told him that the fields were green 
outside and many things lying around to be picked off. Some 
of the old bandit urges still held him, however; he was a little 
chary of Chicago. Another friend was leaving prison soon, his 
time served. One day he and Frank Nash fell to talking. The 
friend said he owned an automobile. 

"Come by for me some evening,” Nash requested and named 
the day. * 

"Sure,” answered the friend; with eager step and servile 
mien, he hurried away to show the guards how prison had re¬ 
formed him. Frank Nash dropped by the prison library and got 
a book. He had read it before and didn’t intend to remain in 
prison long enough to read it again. He did, however, possess 
a highly developed sense of proprieties, even if he did get drunk 
at times. This was a souvenir. 

Freedom came for the convict friend. One day — it was 
October 19 , 1930 — Frank Nash worked very hard; he was 
assigned to the home of a deputy warden. When evening came, 
he walked out of the deputy’s house and did not return. He was 
free, with many new ideas he had gained from prison associa¬ 
tions and with a number of addresses in Chicago and St. Paul 
to which Keating and Holden had referred him. But first he 
decided to visit his old friend, Herb Farmer, who was said to 
be running liquor from the Osage hills into Kansas City. 

Herb and Esther, his wife, had a nice little place out of Jop- 
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cows and chickens and all that. In the creation of thi: 
atmosphere of simplicity, however, Herb Farmer, alias Snyder, 
alias Herb Black, alias Deafy, was not original. With the ex¬ 
ception of the more serious charge for which he had served a 
term in McAlester, Deafy Farmer had spent most of his life 
as a petty grafter, working for some time in the W^est, espe¬ 
cially around Denver, where big-nosed, pot-bellied old Lou 
Blonger had been the dean of confidence men. Lou was the 
father of the present-day type of "cooling-off joint. He owned 
a place far out on the Golden Road, where, shadowed by the 
serrated peaks of the Rockies, he puttered about his cherry 
orchard, apparently an inoffensive old man who loved nature. 


i8L 


Here "cooled off” at times, practically every big confidence man 
in America; from the example set by old Lou Blonger nearly 
thirty years ago came the spread of rural hide-outs which now 

exist in every part of the country. 

Herb Farmer lived as Lou had lived, his only close friends 
in Joplin another ex-convict and his wife, his main livelihood 
coming from the pockets of "the boys” who, with their women, 
periodically dropped in for a quiet stay. 

Nash earned good money during his visit with the Farmers. 
There was much hauling to be done to Kansas City, where the 
demands for liquor were heavy. The Osage brand was of better 
quality than that which came from the alky cookers of Little 
Italy. Between trips, Nash took quite an interest in a young 
fellow who dropped in to visit. Mellowed by heavy drink, the 
° old bandit felt a certain amount of sympathy for this new ac¬ 
quaintance who was yet only a novice, just out of Kansas State 
Penitentiary after his first sentence. The older man liked his 
cold deliberation, plus that other side of his nature which easily 
allowed him to become maudlin about his mother. Frank Nash 


became maudlin with him. 

The new friend’s name was Fred Barker and he was, in a way, 
alone in the world. His older brother, Arthur Barker, known 
as Doc, was serving a life sentence for murder, having already 
been in the prison nearly eight years. His other brother Lloyd 
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as in Leavenworth Prison; Nash remembered having met hi 
there. A good friend, Alvin Karpis, Kansas State Penitentiary 
Number 1539 , might drop in at any time, although he was 
very busy right now, trying to outrun the cops. Fred mentioned 
that Alvin’s sentence to Kansas State had been for safe blowing. 

“I only went in for safe blowing once,” said Frank Nash. 
“And that was unlucky. I like to walk into a bank with a gun 
in my hand. Something always happens in a case like that.” 

He told young Barker many experiences of the old Al Spen¬ 
cer gang. One day, as he reminisced, he slapped a fattening 
thigh. 

“Al Spencer always had a comeback! Something a fellow 
could think about afterward. I remember one time when we 
stepped into a little cigar box of a bank down in the Chikasha 
district. Al and Grover Durrill and I had moved in with two 
six-guns apiece, and Al yelled for everybody to lay face down 
on the floor. Well, all the men did exactly what he told them, 
but there was a girl, a stenographer, who either didn’t hear or 
wanted to watch what went on. So, there she lay, staring up at 
us. Al didn’t notice it until I nudged him. 'That girl isn’t face 
down,’ I said. Well, with that, Al whirled, quick as a flash, 
and jammed his six-gun toward that stenographer. 'I said for 
you to lay face down!’ he bellowed. 'Where the hell do you 
think you are; at a directors’ meeting?’ ” 

There was quite a sentimental touch about that visit to the 
Farmers. It concerned Frank’s trip to the prison library. The 
ex-convict neighbor called one day. He noticed a book on Herb 
Farmer’s living-room table, well-thumbed, and with an abrasion 
on its cover, where a large number had been erased, somewhat 
at the expense of the binding. The ex-convict picked it up 
quickly, his glance one of familiarity for the type of binding 
and the numerals, still faintly to be discerned, in spite of era¬ 
sure. The host smiled proudly. 

"Can’t they do more things in printing these days?” he 
asked. “That’s a complete set of Shakespeare, all in one volume. 
Frank brought it to us when he escaped from the penitentiary.” 
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uring these pleasant days, the matter of his leaving, as we 
as that of Keating and Holden, had traveled into the hands 
of the United States Division of Investigation. Special Agents 
had started their meticulous checking, working in Chicago on 
the case of the two gangsters and in Oklahoma on the trail of 
Frank Nash. It was to be a slow job; trails were well covered. 
Certainly, Special Agents did not expect to find Frank Nash, 
the bandit, engaged in the prosaic task of hauling liquor to 
the Kansas City market. Thus Herb and Frank strolled down 
Main Street in the Missouri metropolis one day when a friendly 
voice called from near by: 

"Hello, Jelly!” 

Jelly was Nash’s nickname. Deafy and the bandit halted, to 
peer toward a man and woman. It was Charlie Harmon, newly 
freed from Leavenworth. 

"Paula came down from Chicago to meet me,” he announced, 
after the introductions. The woman, young, well-dressed, pretty, 
was representative of many of the female companions of present- 
day criminals. 

She was born of respectable parents. She attended the public 
schools, both grammar and high. Her home could not have been 
one of poverty, for following her graduation, she was sent to 
a girl’s finishing school. Following this, she married the mate of 
a ship, later divorcing him. Then she took a business course 
and became a proficient comptometer operator, being employed 
by two of the largest firms in Texas. So, with this background, 
with a good education, with a good job, she one day met Charles 
Preston Harmon, recently released from the Huntsville, Texas, 
penitentiary, and married him. When he again was sent to 
prison, this time for a term in Leavenworth, she did what many 
women of high-powered criminals do. She opened a house of 
prostitution and ran it for a livelihood until her man could be 
freed to offer a better living through the proceeds of bank 
robberies. 

This was a gay meeting in Kansas City. Everybody was glad 
to see everybody else, and asked innumerable questions. Where 
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was Bernard Phillips now? Still in Leavenworth? And how 
were Durrill and Thayer and Kelly getting along? All swell 
fellows. The party grew so jovial that it was decided to go some¬ 
where and celebrate. A stop was made at the farm near Joplin. 
Then Jelly and the Farmers and the Harmons went to Hot 
Springs, Arkansas, where they rented a house and stayed nearly 
six weeks. One day Charlie and his wife had a spat. She went 
back to her house in Chicago. The farm called Deafy and Es¬ 
ther. Frank Nash and Charlie Harmon were left together. So 
they went out and robbed a bank. 

It was good to have real money again. Charlie wanted .to 
return to Chicago and square up with Paula. Frank Nash saw 


him to the station and then went back to the Farmers and to 
his bootlegging. 

There was a reconciliation in Chicago; Paula Harmon closed 
her house of prostitution and went to St. Paul with Charlie. 
St. Paul was a grand town in those days; crooks told each other 
that the liquor business had effected certain tie-ups by which 
a big-timer in any of the tougher rackets could see the right 
person and be assured of a quiet, undisturbed life. But there 
was little quiet for Paula and Charlie. Someway, as he expressed 
it, Paula and he never got along after he left Leavenworth; 
maybe it was his fault, always accusing her of having stayed 
with everybody in Chicago. So there was another split-up. 
Paula packed her bags and went to visit her new friends, the 
Farmers. 

Examine the files in any important case and one will find a 
constant element of movement. After all, the proceeds of crime 


must be spent upon transient things. Excepting a few instances, 
there are no such things as the possessions of real estate or places 
of business. Hunted men cannot buy good homes. They cannot 
possess much jewelry; there is always the fear of being double- 
crossed for it or losing it to the police. They cannot become 
interested in any permanent pleasure. One cannot even run a 
hide-out joint when he has a bunch of wanted notices against 
his name. 
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Such things as homes and country places and business offices 
must be reserved for the crimester politicians, men in the gam¬ 
bling and slot-machine racket and other interests where the of¬ 
fense is wholly local and therefore locally protected. Otherwise, 
a life which has to do with crime is also one devoted to rest¬ 
lessness. 

Thus one reads in the files where a murderer’s woman in 
Chicago calls a racketeer’s wife in New York and breaks the 
news that she is coming on for a short visit, arriving by plane 
the next day. Or where a crew of bank robbers with their 
women go on a tour to Hot Springs, Arkansas, by way of 
Miami, Florida. Or that a machine gunner and his blonde start 
out for a round of visiting innocent relatives, staying a week 
or so at the homes of sisters and cousins or father and mother. 
Perhaps that is why automobiles are such a passion with crooks; 
they are a means of motion. 

Therefore, there was no surprise in Joplin when Paula dropped 
in, just as there was none a short time later upon the arrival of 
a tall, sandy-haired man of thirty-five. Narrow-featured, nerv¬ 
ous-appearing, yet rather handsome, he had come from the 
East, with his woman Vivian, giving no reason for his appear¬ 
ance and being asked no questions. He and Frank Nash became 
great friends. 

This man had lived an interesting life. He had left his home 
in Huron, South Dakota, as a young fellow, to become a show¬ 
man. For a time he had been a parachute jumper, leaping from 
smoky balloons above country fair grounds. He had also been 
a wrestler and boxer, finally to enlist in the United States 
Army for service on the Border, followed by an extensive train¬ 
ing as a machine gunner in the World War. Then he had gone 
home and, mainly upon his war record, become first a police¬ 
man and finally a sheriff, only to be caught in the embezzle¬ 
ment of two thousand, six hundred dollars and sentenced to 
prison. Free again, he too had gone into the liquor racket. Now 
he was quite a personage in his quiet way. He had alignments 
with the Chicago mob, and was well tied in with like mobs in 
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eveland, Jersey City and New York. At this he made b: 
money — Frank Nash learned that he got twenty-five per cent, 
of the selling price of every case of liquor he smuggled over the 
line into the Detroit area. 

Beyond this were other accomplishments. His presence was 
always welcomed in a bank robbery — a machine gun in his 
hands meant disaster to any avenging posse. He had two other 
specialties, — so his friends said. One was the killing of men to 
order, so that their wives could collect the insurance. Another 
was the robbing of banks for the benefit of someone-who had 
defaulted, thus covering up the irregularities. His name was 
Verne C. Miller. 

All this was highly interesting to Nash. Outlaw that he had 
been, sub-machine guns were strange to him; he was eager to 
hear more about these weapons which shot from the hip and 
which, in the hands of a man like Miller, with his ability to 
change drums in four seconds, could rip off five hundred shots 
in something less than a minute. 

For Paula Harmon, a result of the Millers’ visit lay in a 
quick friendship with Vivian, blonde, well-groomed, yet with 
an indefinable hardness about her which an excellent wardrobe, 
careful manicure, high-priced permanents and equally expert 
facials could not discount. It remained apparent in spite of her 
frequent references to her parents, who owned a little dairy 
farm up in Minnesota, and to her young daughter by a former 
marriage, whom she hoped to have with her soon. Verne had 
promised that he’d get a house in a town where he was "wired 
in” and cool off for awhile. Paula must visit her. 

Paula would. She promised it rather absently; someone else 
had engaged her attention. It was young Fred Barker. Fred 
liked to talk about his mother, whom he called Kate—and 
Paula encouraged him. 

All in all, life was very pleasant. Soon, however, the restless 
urge hit these visitors. Verne Miller began talking about St. 
Paul. Frank Nash, with his earnings from bootlegging, had 
bought a new car and learned to drive it. The itch to move hit 
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everybody but Fred Barker and the Farmers. Away went the 
Millers and Paula Harmon and Frank Nash. For three of these 
persons it was just a trip. It was vastly more for the outlaw. He 
was saying good-bye to old ideas, old customs. The rattle of the 
sub-machine gun was to take the place of booming six-shooters. 

Back in St. Paul, there was little difficulty in reaching old 
friends. In the jargon, they put out "feelers” and soon were in 
connection. The gathering of crooks is not mysterious. In 
every city are their hang-outs. They may be run by ex-con- 
victs and still maintain an air of respectability; they may be 
under the domination of a politician, or they may be captained 
by a supposedly respectable citizen who sees no harm in taking 
the money of free spenders and remaining blind to its source. 
These places are the post-offices and information booths of 
hoodlums; your own night club may be one of them. Or it 
may be a cigar store, a tavern, a hotel which caters to what it 
calls the "sportier” element. It may be a fight headquarters, a 
beauty shop where the women congregate for their endless 
round of facials, manicures, hair dyes and permanents, or it can 
be the barber shop where a crook may doze in his chair safely, 
knowing that no one will call the police. Arriving in a town, a 
crook merely reaches for a telephone and calls a few numbers. 
If any of the crowd is in town, he is in speedy touch with whom 
he wants to find. All this was true in St. Paul. After a time the 
whole crowd, even to Charlie Harmon, got together in one of 
the city’s biggest speakeasies. 

Social affairs of this sort were new to Frank Nash —Jelly 
as everyone now called him. The sullen Tom Holden was at 
the reunion with a new blonde; he had ditched his wife Lillian 
for the time being and was running around with a worshipful 
night-club cigarette girl named Gladys. Jolly Jimmy Keating 
had with him the Titian-haired Marge, run-away sister of a 
Chicago policeman, who had fallen for Keating while manicur¬ 
ing his nails in a Chicago barber shop. In the crowd was a grim- 
featured, serious-faced man of about forty-two, who alternately 
was called Ben Bloom or Bill Brennan, but who was in reality 
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a/personage of prominence, named Harvey Bailey. His explo 
were supposed to have included the two-million-dollar robbery 
of a Nebraska bank and a part in the notorious Denver Mint 
robbery of a decade before. Not only was he famous in his 
clique for this, but for the fact that he had escaped suspicion 
and capture. He owned two farms on the Illinois-Wisconsin 
line near Chicago and was tied in with the Capone mob, run¬ 
ning a large still, which he operated in partnership with Fred 
(Killer) Burke, called the main murderer of the St. Valentine’s 
Day Massacre. 

Contrasting with Bailey was a keen-appearing man whom the 
rest of the crowd called Shotgun George Zeigler. Quietly dressed, 
close-lipped, this man talked mostly of golf. He too had his 
woman with him, Irene, as quiet and reserved as he. Charlie 
Harmon whispered that this man’s real name was Goetz, and that 
he knew more about gangster crime than any man in Chicago, 
outside of Al Capone. He too had been implicated in the St. 
Valentine’s Massacre of the Bugs Moran gang, and did his killing 
with a shotgun. And what a bank robber! 

He was a college man, said Harmon, and one of the best 
golfers around Chicago. His hobby for years had been land¬ 
scape gardening and whenever he wanted to "take it on the lam,” 
he pretended to be an expert on landscaping in the employ of 
the United States Government. 

Shotgun George only sipped his drinks and took but few of 
them. He remained silent, tight-lipped, for nearly an hour. 
Then, suddenly brushing a napkin to the floor, he whirled, 
staring at Nash. 

"They tell me,” he said, "that you’ve been in some pretty 
good stick-ups down in Oklahoma. Well, I could tell you more 
about-” 

"Sh-h-h-h — George!” his woman had laid a hand on his 
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arm. The man glanced about him queerly, as if startled. Then 
he settled back into his chair, once more monosyllabic. Holden 
brushed a hand through his hair and leaned toward Harmon. 
"Wonder what’s getting into George?” he asked. "He acts 
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it times like he can’t keep from blabbing everything hi 
knows.” 

Harmon only shrugged his shoulders. He was too recently 
out of the penitentiary to know the gossip that Shotgun George 
Ziegler was beginning to lose his reputation for silence. Be¬ 
sides, two new arrivals had just come, the man rushing forward 
to shake hands with Jelly. It was Eddie Green, an old friend; 
free again from Minnesota State Prison. 

"Now I guess we’ll show ’em how to case a bank!” said Ed¬ 
die proudly. He introduced his wife, Bess. 

It was a great night. After a time, however, Rita, the speak¬ 
easy owner’s wife, showed signs of boredom. An intruder 
named Gus had edged into the party, loud-mouthed, profane; 
Verne Miller, whom law-enforcement officials called a machine- 
gun murderer, looked several times in his direction. Then he 
politely rose, excused himself from Vivian and‘walked to the 
table where Gus was leaning over his drink to shout an epithet 
at the piano player. Verne Miller touched him on a shoulder. 
Gus followed the slayer away from the table. 

"Listen,” said the machine gunner in a quiet tone, "I don’t 
mind you butting in On this party. But cut out your God¬ 
damned vulgarity.” 

There was more attention to the niceties after this. Frank 
Nash thought to himself that here was aristocracy; Shotgun 
George Zeigler, for instance, with his college education, his 
knowledge of flowers and love of beauty. Harvey Bailey was 
someone worth knowing too; almost distinguished-appearing, 
with his firm jaw, his quiet mannerisms, the touches of gray 
at his temples. Harmon told him too that Harry, the speakeasy 
owner, was a "big shot”, and a friend of Leon Gleckman who 
had made a million out of various prohibition enterprises. 

All these personages talked in terms that were strange to the 
man from Oklahoma. Verne Miller cursed his luck on the ninth 
hole out at the club that afternoon and deplored the fact that 
he had missed a three-foot putt. Harvey Bailey told about a new 
set of clubs he was having made for a trip to Hot Springs. 
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•ating and Holden laughed over some joke of the lock 
room. 

The women talked clothes — clothes from Chicago, clothes 
from St. Paul, clothes from New York. They wondered if the 
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men were going to take them to Pimlico for the races. 

This was society! After a time Frank Nash, in his rural, 
Oklahoma way, got very drunk. At last he arose and laid a 
one hundred dollar bill on the bar with orders to serve the 
house. Pacing excitedly, back and forth, he announced that he’d 
shoot anybody who bought a drink before the last cent of that 
set-up money was exhausted. Such was the introduction of 
Frank Nash into a clique of criminality, the varied activities of 
which were later to engage the attention of the entire Nation. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 





Perhaps the age of forty-three is not the one at which old dogs 
fail to learn new tricks. A few months made a tremendous 
difference in Frank Nash. With a wig of heavy dark hair to 
cover his baldness and a facial operation by which his nose lost 
much of its bloom, this old-timer from Oklahoma had become 
well versed in all the latest usages of gangdom. 

He wore tailor-made clothing. He carried a handkerchief in 
the upper left-hand pocket of his coat; it matched his tie and 
socks. He smoked three-for-fifty-cent cigars, like Jimmy Keat¬ 
ing. Better than his comrades, who did no work whatever 
when their pockets were heavy with bank loot, Frank occupied 
his periods of inactivity by acting as croupier for a roulette 
wheel at a night club outside St. Paul. He took frequent vaca¬ 
tions, however; often a week or ten days would elapse with a 
substitute in his place. 

This was the summer of 1931, a busy one for Keating, Hol¬ 
den, Bailey, Nash and the rest. Other men now had joined the 
group, among them tall, husky, slow-spoken Bernard Phillips, 
an ex-traffic policeman who had been fired for extortion. Fol¬ 
lowing that, he had turned to auto stealing and had just 
completed a prison term in Leavenworth. Already he had 
plenty of money; associates said that it came from the rob¬ 
bery of a Minneapolis bank. George Kelly also appeared at 
intervals; his three-year sentence for prohibition violation was 
over and at last he was out of the record room. However, his 
visits were only pauses in the eternal movement of crime. Kelly s 
interests lay mostly in the South, where they centered about a 
good-looking, well-dressed, slim young woman who had started 
her career as a cheap shoplifter in Fort Worth, Texas, and from 
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at had graduated to association and marriage with a bo 
legger named Charlie Thorne. Inasmuch as Thorne had killed 
himself, she now called herself Katherine Thorne Kelly. 

Mainly the crowd stayed around St. Paul that summer, or 
White Bear Lake, Minnesota, near which place Nash played his 
part as a gambler between bank and pay-roll robberies. Never¬ 
theless, there was constant movement. 

Verne Miller would drop into town from a trip to Montreal, 
where he was said to have control of lotteries and gambling. 
Or Harvey Bailey would telephone him in New York or New¬ 
ark, where Miller was connected with big gangsters, that he had 
located something good. Then Miller would hurry back to 
meet Nash and Bailey and Shotgun George Zeigler and they all 
would be absent a week, during which time the newspapers 
would carry the details of a well-executed bank or pay-roll 
robbery. Or perhaps it would be Eddie Green and Frank Nash 
and Bernard Phillips who teamed up, or Phillips and Keating 
and Holden and Nash, or Bailey and Nash together — the 
gangs split or intertwined, always pivoting, however, around 
Frank Nash. 

His easy manner, his ability to plot and plan, his generosity 
and humor all had pushed him swiftly forward, if not to lead¬ 
ership, at least to a highly important advisory capacity. Any 
gang which got together for an assault upon entrenched money 
felt better if Nash were along to “case the jug”, or to plan 
the various routes to be traveled. Even Harvey Bailey, who did 
much to perfect this system of what is known as the “get-away 
chart”, relied on Nash tremendously in the checking-up process. 

How many banks they robbed, how many pay-rolls they 
stole, cannot be determined. Their operations were not confined 
to any one vicinity; it is usually a condition, when gangs such 
as these high-powered criminals who centered about St. Paul 
meet, that they do not embarrass the fixers who provide them 
sanctuary by committing too many depredations in the im¬ 
mediate territory. So the crowd robbed in Kentucky, it stepped 
over into distant parts of Minnesota, it delved into Iowa and 
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into Kansas and Missouri, often traveling a total of more 
than a thousand miles to a robbery and back again. 

Between holdups there were always parties; parties at the 
Hollyhock, at the Green Lantern or Harry Sawyer’s bar, where 
a worshipful hanger-on of gangdom eagerly ran errands, or 
otherwise served them. His name was Pat Reilly, a weak-chested, 
sallow-featured young fellow who had been convicted of boot¬ 
legging, and whom Harry Sawyer, big-time liquor seller of 
St. Paul, now and then gave an odd job. 

Crooks fascinated Pat Reilly. He felt important while hang¬ 
ing around them. If someone wanted to get the five- and ten- 
dollar bills resultant from a holdup changed into the usual 
gangster’s roll of thousand-dollar notes, he was only too glad 
to run the errand. 

Reilly was a complete directory of the underworld; he knew 
doctors, lawyers, illicit sellers of machine guns, purveyors of 
stolen money and bonds, contact men, fixers, druggists who 
sold abortive medicines, hospitals which were supposed to be 
highly legitimate but which would not report that a woman 
who had entered under an assumed name might, in reality, be 
the moll of a gangster. He also was a great believer in going un¬ 
der an assumed name to a widely know clinic. With its hun¬ 
dreds of patients and sixteen diagnosticians, it was an easy mat¬ 
ter to slide in and out without fear of recognition. The life 
of the criminal, male or female, is L.gely one of surgeons and 
hospitals. 

Charlie Harmon also rather dangled around the edge of this 
dancing, drinking, country-club crowd. Some of the women 
did not like Paula. The more brainy of the men distrusted 
Charlie, nor did they feel sure of Frank Weber, another cx- 
convict who had drifted into the throng. Charlie was willing. 
He was faithful to a degree. But he was unimpressive, small 
time. They did not like the way he played golf; they com¬ 
plained that he was a bad loser and always carried an extra 
ball which he could pretend to find ii his shot went too wildly 
into the' rough. And he boasted that his every club was hand- 
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^rnade. Of this entire crowd, there was only one who did 
dress in the pull-overs and baggy plus fours prevalent at that 
time. This was Frank Nash. He had been able to assimilate every 
other factor of his changed existence. But he’d be goddamned 
if any old Oklahoma two-gun man could ever catch him taking 
his exercise with an undersized pool ball. 

Sometimes the whole crowd moved en masse to Chicago, 
taking apartments for short terms, or staying at resort spots 
near by. The motives were business and pleasure, a change of 
centralization for their bank-robbing endeavors, and a like 
break in the monotony of parties. In Chicago, they played the 
big hotels, spending from their rolls of hundred- and thousand- 
dollar bills; this type of criminal may have safety deposit boxes, 


but no checking accounts. 

Or they would run out to Fox River Grove, some distance 
from town, where three-hundred-pound Louie, the proprietor, 
did most of his work by leaning against the bar, while his two- 
hundred-pound wife looked after the wants of customers. 
Mostly, however, they liked to foregather at the O. P. Inn, a - 
sort of crossroads of the criminal world. There Frank Nash 
found feminine interest for the first time since he had escaped 
prison. The object was a slim, dark-haired woman of about 
thirty-five, a normal-school graduate and former schoolteacher. 
The divorced wife of a policeman and the mother of a five- 
year-old daughter, she also had been a night-club hostess, but 
now worked as the cook for the limited menu of the O. P. 
Frank Nash, between drinks, spent much time in the kitchen; 
sometimes he took his drink with him and one for her. When 
cooking was over, Frances Luce, who knew Nash as Jelly, or 
Frank Harrison, would come out of the kitchen and sit at the 
table with the crowd, or make the rounds of night clubs. It 
was a democratic throng. 

Everything that a person of the nether world could desire 
waahere in Chicago. There were hoodlum doctors, out of prison ^ 
after a sentence for narcotic offenses or abortion. There were 
hoodlum apartments whose owners or agents asked no questions, 
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else took references and never bothered to look them up. 
There was an automobile company which catered to criminals 
and their consorts; an investigation showed that the Nash 
crowd alone purchased eleven cars in twelve months. There 
was even a woman who specialized in raising Pekingese dogs 
for the more fastidious of gang females. And there were at 
least two golf clubs with hoodlum membership. 

Here the same life rolled on as in St. Paul. The wives and 
paramours would be briefly dismissed and the men would go 
away, returning in a week or ten days, heavily loaded with 
money. Again George Kelly drifted through the picture, only 
long enough, however, to register. On one occasion, he and 
Verne Miller hurried down to Texas and robbed a bank which 
Kelly had cased. Shortly after that, however, the gang, with 
the exception of Bailey and Shotgun Georgq, froze him out. 
Kelly had become implicated in a kidnaping in South Bend, 
Indiana. Verne Miller was largely responsible for the snub. 
Outside of gambling, booze, holdups and murder, Verne had 
his ethics. 


Of course, this life was broken by defections, as women, 
singly or in pairs, went away for their incessant visiting, to the 
homes of relatives, to see their children, or to stay a few days 
with the girl friend of some other gangster. While on these 
trips, they sent back innumerable souvenirs, and postcards 
which actually said they were having a good time and wished 
the gang were here. Or, men and women, all this fast crowd 
would leave for Chicago for Harvey Bailey’s farm, near Rich¬ 
mond, Illinois. Primarily rural, because of his childhood near 
Green City, Missouri, Harvey Bailey liked it out here in the peace 
and quiet of the country. So did the crowd he ran with; it 
was a swell place for parties. But business took them back to 
St. Paul. There were flaws in this seemingly perfect existence. 

One of them was Charlie Harmon. He horned in on jobs and 
did not do his work well. However, when one is in the business 
of robbing banks, one cannot be rid of an associate merely 
by dismissing him. The mob watched its opportunity. Once 
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at eventuality arrived, there would be no difficulty in pro 
ing good substitutes. 

"Earl Thayer and Grover Durrill would be glad to get out 
of the can,” said Frank Nash. 

Shortly after that, the usual prison intrigue became much 
more fevered in Leavenworth Penitentiary. A letter had arrived 
by the underground route, reviving a subject which Nash had 
mentioned before leaving prison. A new discussion took the 
place of the time-worn topic of what bums the judges, district 
attorneys and juries were, and why the laws did not allow a 
person to take anything he wanted. 

The men who had found this new engrossment were Grover 
Durrill, Earl Thayer, George Curtis and five other convicts, 
including one called Harold Fontaine. The break contemplated 
could not be accomplished by only a few men; Fontaine, an 
alien smuggler from Detroit, was to act as the outside contact; 
he was due for release in a short time. The rest were long- 
termers. There was to be another assistant, John Kulick, a 
convict who did not even desire to escape. He merely wanted 
to help. 

So letters crisscrossed by the underground route. Perhaps 
they were carried in by a guard or civilian employee. Perhaps, 
too, they did not come by post, but were unstamped envelopes 
addressed to the conveyors, with the real message inside, and 
delivered through the kindness of a Pullman porter. Keating 
and Holden did not trust the mails; easier to find a porter 
and slip him a dollar to deliver a "letter to a friend about their 
dead mother.” 

Terse affairs, these messages. They asked guarded questions 
so innocently worded that they might almost have been in code. 
The answers were as carefully written. During the preparation 
period, they stated that a fine plan had been designed for a 
crush-out and get-away, with transportation provided. Fon¬ 
taine would give the details when he got out, if they would send 
word where they could be reached. Thus are prison escapes 
arranged. 
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irhaps I have not made this situation sufficiently clear. 
Here were three wanted men, each with a reward on his head. 
Division of Investigation Special Agents were searching for 
them. Every police station had their pictures, descriptions and 
fingerprints. Yet the workings of the underworld were so 
smoothly oiled that the only persons who could learn their 
whereabouts were their fellow convicts in the very prison from 
which they had escaped. Thus it seemed that with everything 
p anned, Durrill and Earl Thayer soon would be on the street 
again. The rest of the crowd were mere puppets who must shift 
for themselves, once the crush-out had been accomplished. Nash, 
Keating and Holden only wanted bandits of whom they could 
e sure. Since these new recruits seemed a certainty, the gang 
could now dispense with the services of Frank Weber and 
Charlie Harmon. 


No one ever will know whether the gang or mere luck ac¬ 
complished that dismissal. The gossip of the underworld, as 
revealed in Division of Investigation files, insists that luck 
P ayed no part in it. There was a final round of parties in 
St. Paul, much dancing, great spending, many drinks and trad¬ 
ing of kisses. Perhaps it was just as well that there could be a 
break in the social season; the gang members had some diffi¬ 
culty m readily recognizing each other. Blondes had changed 
to runettes; Holden’s hair had been dyed red and his wife, 
Eilhan, a former night-club entertainer, had come back on the 
scene to take the place of the blonde cigarette girl who, inci- 
entally, still loved Holden mainly because he had mistreated 
£er, and shot a would-be rescuer in the leg the night of their 
rst meeting. Keating also had received a job of hair dyeing. 
Everybody had changed names. What with all this, plus Frank’s 
. 7 wi S and his n ew nose, the social existence had become 
quite complicated. At last the women were given the usual 
notice that their men were going away for a few days. Shortly 
a terwards, a group of desperate outlaws, machine guns in readi¬ 
ness, surged into the Kraft State Bank at Menomie, Wisconsin. 
le y st °k more than a hundred thousand dollars and kid- 
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>ed a vice president as a hostage. Then they crowded 
the get-away car which, motor humming, awaited them at the 
curb, and began their flight. 

Swift pursuit ensued. There was the blaze of rifle, pistol and 
machine-gun fire, as posses strove to overtake the fleeing auto¬ 
mobile, and the bandits returned shot for shot. The under¬ 
world also insists that some shots were fired within that ban¬ 
dit car which were not aimed at the posses. The body of the 
banker was tumbled out upon the road, dead. Then Frank 
Weber’s gangling, lifeless form was sprawled from the car. Two 
days later, searchers found the blood-splotched body of Charlie 
Harmon. He had been shot and unloaded in a lonely stretch 
of woods while still living. Scratches in the ground, soil under 
his bloody nails, red stains on the grass and foliage, told of his 
piteous efforts to find aid before he died from loss of blood. 
Verne Miller, Frank Nash, Harvey Bailey, Tom Holden and 
Jimmy Keating split the proceeds of a highly successful trip 
five ways only instead of seven. They gave nothing to Paula, 
who had read the newspapers and taken a train for Texas. 
A gun moll’s traditions demand that she start moving when 
her man is killed. 

So now there was truly a vacancy for Grover Durrill and 
Earl Thayer. Frank Nash insisted that they would be the kind 
of fellows to do the work which Frankie Weber and Charlie 
Harmon had failed to accomplish. 

It was nearly time to go to Chicago again. An underground 
letter traveled toward Leavenworth, announcing that the gang 
could be found at the O. P. Inn. But before they went, there 
was some unfinished business. The gang was beginning to get 
warm. 

As yet they felt that they were not exactly "hot.” There 
had only been evidences of a simmering heat, which slowly, 
but certainly, was rising. From here and there had come rumors 
that young men, polite but insistent, had been asking questions. 

Special Agents were months behind these men. Perhaps this 
must be explained. When the trail of a suspected person begin s ’ 
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are rarely clues which lead to a direct chase. It is an en¬ 
circling process. In the case of Keating, Holden and Nash, there 
was necessarily a reconstruction of their lives and habits before 
they entered prison. Nash’s old friends, his hang-outs and his 
* enemies in Oklahoma had already been found and investigated. 
The places which Keating and Holden had frequented dur¬ 
ing their former days of liberty had been visited and checked. 
Mostly this had resulted in lies and evasions, but here and there 
a person had been found who weakened under questioning and 
either offered a shred of evidence or made a conjecture. Inevita¬ 
bly, the thing most desired by the Agents was slowly begin¬ 
ning to be accomplished — to make the quarry "hot.” 

What is known as “G” or "government heat”, is in reality 
a smoking-out process. The idea is to persistently follow every 
lead of acquaintanceship, to learn where suspected persons have 
eaten, where they have lived, even if it is a year before, where 
they have bought clothes, or made any other connections with 
the world in general. Then these contacts are interviewed, to¬ 
gether with all underworld ones possible. The pictures and 
descriptions of the wanted men are shown, and if the contact 
be a reliable one, instructions are left that officers be notified 
if the wanted person again appears in the locality. If the per¬ 
sons interviewed be of the underworld, they are warned that it 
is possible to bring charges against them for harboring, should 
they protect wanted men. One by one, the hangers-on who 
might otherwise befriend the quarry become frightened. Word 
is passed surreptitiously along the underground system that the 
heat is on and that the fugitives can be given no aid. 

Former places of abode are slowly discovered. Meticulous 
checking results, the questioning of maids, landlords, house- 
telephone records to learn if possible what the contacts were 
and where the fugitives went when they departed. Thus the heat 
gets greater, until finally, one day, a direct lead develops which 
sends the Special Agents driving straight for their men. It may 
be a telephone number. It may be a sample of writing from a 
rent application, hotel register or electric-light deposit. Or it 
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ay he the confession of some confederate. No Special Agent 
ever knows how or when this break will arrive. He can only 
continue to follow every possible lead, hoping that any day, 
any hour, will bring the desired information. 

Thus word had come to Keating and Holden that the heat 
was approaching. In Chicago, there had been several tips from 
underworld sources that Special Agents had been visiting cafes 
and night clubs. Every old friend had been questioned, every 
relative. Gladys sent word that government men had learned 
of her connection with Holden and had trailed her. From a 
dozen different directions the two men learned that the Fed¬ 
eral men were getting closer, patiently winnowing the chaff 
that they might find the kernels they sought. 

"Somebody’s squealing on us,” snapped Holden. 

Every criminal believes that he is caught solely through the 
use of stool pigeons. Not being a worker himself, he cannot 
understand the patience of digging, day after day, and month 
after month, that an address be found, or a telephone call 
checked from its source to its destination. He knows nothing 
of the shreds of information, picked up from half a hundred 
sources, which may provide a definite lead. He only realizes 
that one moment he feels himself safe and the next moment faces 
the guns of law-enforcement officials. His frightened self con¬ 
stantly propounds the question: "How did they find out?” 

Keating and Holden had no better luck than the usual crim¬ 
inal. There are no witnesses as carefully protected as those 
under Federal guardianship. There are no sources of leads so 
thoroughly concealed as those from which a Federal man gains 
confidential information. So stringent are the rules on this sub- 
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ject that in many cases only two men in the entire Division 
know the name of an informant, — the man who questions 
him and J. Edgar Hoover, the Director. Not even the super¬ 
visors, not even the inspectors or assistant directors are given 
the name. Not even the confidential files are trusted with it — 
^;e inviolable; for the informer is given a certain promise 
and that promise is rigidly respected. 
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r do Special Agents appear publicly with those they ques- : - 
n. They even adopt much strategy in their questioning; 
thousands of persons have been interviewed by Special Agents 
of Investigation without realizing it. The rule of occupational 
disguises is enforced here also, that the information may be 
gained with as much secrecy toward the person giving it as 
toward the underworld. Thus the gangs proceed upon their 
ignorant course, like cornered rats, fighting among themselves, 
killing off their own members and thus saving court costs — 
while the information, carefully protected, continues to pile up 
against them. 

Keating, Holden and Frank Nash conducted quite an inquiry 
in the underworld, at last assuring themselves that no one was 
squealing and that the growth of Government heat was largely 
a myth. There was quite a party when at last they met "Monk” 
Fontaine, lately of Leavenworth Penitentiary, at the O. P. Inn. 
This person described the details of the projected Leavenworth 
break as the convicts themselves had conceived it. 

If they could only get guns and cartridges and explosives, 
everything would be easy. Two of the men could present them¬ 
selves at the warden’s office on forged passes; kidnap and force 
him to the front gate, where other convicts would be armed 
with dynamite. There threats to blow up the wall would force 
the warden to produce the keys. They would then take his car 
and hurry away. Frank Nash leaned back in his chair as all 
this was recited. This was his own idea, talked over at length 
with other prisoners, long ago, in Leavenworth. Holden ran a 
hand through his bushy hair, now bright with henna. 

"I guess we can get the artillery easy enough,” he said. That 
night Harold Fontaine sent a telegram which, in its seeming 
innocence, passed the censorship and reached Harry Brown, one 
of the plotting convicts: 

"Mother and Frances are well. I will leave next week. Love. 

Margaret M. Brown.” 

In the code, this meant that the contact between Fontaine and 
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the escaped convicts had been established, and that the guns 
and dynamite soon would be on their way. 

The story of what followed will be detailed in some par¬ 
ticularity, not because it was a prison escape, but because it was 
a break from one of the best-run penitentiaries in the United 
States, and therefore is not an exaggeration, but a miniature of 
the crush-outs from other institutions. Also, in all fairness to 
penal institutions in general, certain previously stated facts must 
be remembered; the scheming ability of incarcerated men, the 
constant plotting and conspiracies, the temptations which con¬ 
stantly confront underpaid guards, the ever-present willing¬ 
ness of one convict to help another, even if he risks his own 
good time record to do it. Beyond this, it must be repeated that 
with the exception of cell blocks and restrictions, a penitentiary 
perforce is not a prison, in the old sense of the word, but a 
guarded factory where workers are held against their will, per¬ 
forming labor which they do not intend to repeat in civil life. 
All are, in one way or another, insubordinate, whether or not 
they evidence the fact. 

There cannot be bare walls and uncluttered floors in any 
factory. Men cannot be chained to their work. The hum of 
machinery often is loud enough to drown to other ears the 
voices of plotters working at a lathe, of men engaged in truck¬ 
ing or carrying issues of work from machine to machine. There 
are a hundred places where inmates may hide contraband, and 
there is the actual case on record in which a prisoner manu¬ 
factured several workable guns during the odd moments when 
he was free from the surveillance of guards. Therefore a por¬ 
tion of Leavenworth seethed as the news of the telegram was 
passed along. Other convicts begged to be taken in on the 
conspiracy, but when they were refused, there was no ill-feel¬ 
ing; only the good wishes of desperate, caged men, who must 
watch their comrades make a break for freedom and envy their 
luck. That is prison — any prison. 

It was now a matter of smuggling in the guns to make the 
break possible. Frank Nash said a short good-bye to Frances 
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Ze, whom he had taken from the O. P. kitchen and set up in 
an apartment in Cicero, where they lived together. There had 
been a sentimental touch about this — they had chosen Thanks¬ 
giving Day for the beginning of their liaison. 

A day later, there was a purchase of guns and ammunition at 
a shop in Peoria, Illinois, including a sawed-off twenty-gauge 
shotgun, four revolvers and ammunition, seventeen sticks of 
dynamite and a hundred nitro caps and fuses, by which this 
explosive could be fashioned into hand grenades. Strangely 
enough, the merchants who sold this small arsenal were af¬ 
flicted by loss of memory. During later investigations, they 
failed entirely to identify the pictures of Nash or Holden, Keat¬ 
ing or Fontaine. They could not remember the day of the sale, 
and it is probable that they might have forgotten entirely that 
they had sold this armament, if Special Agents had not aided 
their recollection by tracing the factory numbers of the guns 
used in the Leavenworth break and proving that the trail led 
to their door. 
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On that same day, a man called at the office of a shoe-paste 
manufacturer in St. Louis and ordered a thirty-gallon barrel of 
paste to be shipped to Joliet, Illinois. This was Harold Fontaine. 
The barrel was taken from the express office at Joliet to a place 
of hiding. There the four conspirators wrapped the revolvers 
in a pillow slip, pushed this into a piece of automobile inner 
tube, then, after vulcanizing the ends, shoved the parcel deep 
into the paste. The same procedure followed with the shotgun, 
the caps and dynamite and'eartridges. The barrel was rescaled. 
It was painted the peculiar color of red which containers from 
this factory bore when they arrived at the penitentiary. Then, 
early the next morning, the four men started in a truck for 
St. Louis. 


Keating and Holden took turns in the driver’s seat. Frank 
Nash jolted along in the body of the truck, that he might 
watch the precious barrel. Monk Fontaine remained beside the 
drivers, with a machine gun which Nash had furnished him. 
FIc was the guard, not of the barrel, but of these three escaped 
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risoners, who, rumbling along the road in their truck, were 
obsessed with their task of attempting to free other desperate 
men. Fontaine had his orders; if officers approached, he must 
kill them. Here they were in unprotected territory. The St. Louis 
Police Department is hated in the criminal world for its effi¬ 
ciency. 

The truck rattled into St. Louis and to a freight station 
there. The prosaic-appearing barrel was rolled off the rear and 
into the depot; the shipping tag was made out, the usual re¬ 
ceipts given, while peering from the covered driver’s seat of the 
truck sat Fontaine and his machine gun, the safety catch off, 
the ugly muzzle half-raised. But no enquiring officers appeared. 
That afternoon, a second telegram traveled into Leavenworth. 
This one read: 


“Aunt Emma very ill. Leaving St. Louis tonight. 

Margaret M. Brown.” 

“Aunt Emma” was the barrel of shoe paste. No wonder she 
was ill, with that arsenal in her gizzard. 

Convicts watched every arrival of the prison truck follow¬ 
ing that telegram. Already they had obtained three forged 
passes — there were still willing souls in the record room. 
From day to day, as they worked, they passed along tight- 
lipped information. Each was rehearsing his part, each knew 
where he should hide his gun, and what must be done with the 
incriminating evidence which would follow the unloading of 
the barrel. 

The duties of John Kulick, the convict volunteer, included 
the receiving of all supplies. Another of the plotters was a 
first-aid man for the factory, who occupied a little office sep¬ 
arate from the shoeshop. Still others worked around the plumb¬ 
ing stockroom, where there was a stove for the burning of 
refuse. 

The prison was undergoing repairs. There were piles of 
cement and stacks of lumber — a dozen places for conceal¬ 
ment of highly necessary contraband. At last, on December 
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the prison truck drove up to the warehouse platform 
with a red barrel among its other freight. A guard made the 
usual inspection, necessarily a cursory one, and merely to de¬ 
termine that shipments apparently were in the same condition 
in which they had left the factory. Then the red barrel was 
dumped off and the truck rumbled on to another part of the 
factory. Kulick turned the container on its side, and with push¬ 
ing kicks, rolled it around to what is known as the oil house. 
Then the word passed, from convict to convict, that the guns 
were here. 

One by one, under various pretexts, they left their work. 
The oil house was not guarded. Here they dug deeply into the 
paste and brought forth the heavily loaded pieces of inner 
tubing. Then, with guns concealed under their convict cloth¬ 
ing, they rolled the barrel into the factoty, down into the 
plumbing shop, where they emptied it and burned the barrel 
and tubes in the stove. That done, they hid the dynamite and 
caps and ammunition under a pile of waste materials. Most 
of the revolvers went into the desk of the first-aid man in his 
little office. But one or two of the inmates clung to theirs, run¬ 
ning the risk of detection that they might lug them to their 
cells and there, in the dimness following “lights out”, caress 
them. A tough convict loves a deadly weapon. Two days later, 
the break came. 

Under various pretexts, the conspiring inmates left their 
posts, while a perfect shout of silence wished them well. A 
little later three of the convicts, followed at a distance by the 
other four, moved toward the rear gate. There three forged 
passes were presented, all they had. The guard let them through, 
only to see one of the convicts suddenly whirl upon him and 
press a revolver into his stomach. 

"Give me those keys,” the inmate demanded. The guard 
obeyed. Again the gate was unlocked and the four other con¬ 
victs came through. After that, the gates were locked, to hold 
remaining guards captive; the one at the rear gate was taken 
along as a hostage. 


( 
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The two preceding convicts had leaped into the warden’s 
office with guns ieveled and kidnaped the warden. Now they 
joined the other men at the front gate. Here they commanded 
the warden to produce his keys. He refused. Dynamite was 
forthcoming. 

“We’ll blow the gate, you and everything else to hell!” the 
men threatened. “Give us those keys!” 

At last the warden acquiesced. The gates swung wide. Mem¬ 
bers of the convict band made a rush for the warden’s car, 
upon which they had planned for their get-away. It was locked. 
They demanded the keys. The warden replied that they were 
in his office. 

Herein lay the tiny fault which turned this escape from a 
prison break to a prison fatality. There was no time to return 
for the keys; already the siren was screaming its eerie warning 
of a crush-out. A car filled with negro hunters was passing. 
The convicts rushed at it. White-eyed darkies flooded forth, 
scrambling in all directions, their guns abandoned. Into the car 
piled the convicts, forcing the warden to accompany them. 

The day which followed was one of horror. There had been 
incessant thaws and freezes; unfamiliar with the thoroughfares, 
the convicts drove off the main highway and onto a slimy 
“cat” road, where the car slithered and finally crashed. They 
commandeered another and wrecked it. Finally, in their madness, 
as it became evident that posses would soon be upon them, 
they shot the warden, severely wounding him, commandeered 
still another car and made a last attempt at liberty. 

A dozen posses now had formed. Airplanes took off from 
near-by fields. Soldiers were rushed from Fort Leavenworth. 
The sheriff’s office sent forth extra men as well as the local 
police and the prison guards. Soon a part of the gang was 
cornered in a farmhouse, with law-enforcement bullets crash¬ 
ing the windows and tear-gas bombs flooding the interior with 
choking furies. But when at last posse members rushed the 
place, they found that their shots had been in vain. The guns 
which Nash and Keating, Holden and Fontaine had shipped 
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shoe-paste barrel had been used for suicide. In an up- 
room, their bodies sprawled one atop the other, lay the 
inanimate, blood-splotched forms of Green, Durrill and Curtis. 

Brown, Berta and Underwood, three more of the escaped 
convicts, had stolen horses from a farm and headed across the 
fields. Airplanes roared over them, spotting them for the 
posses. Closer came the pursuers. Berta, who was wounded, 
wanted to surrender. 

"Surrender, hell!” shouted Brown and attempted to light the 
fuse of a dynamite bomb. Dampness blocked him; the fuse 
spluttered and went out. Soldiers and deputies were approaching 
from all sides. Meekly the men held up their hands. 

Only one man was free; night found him uncaught. But 
temperature did what posses failed to accomplish. The freakish 
winter weather of the Middle West sent the thermometer toward 
zero. For three days, Earl Thayer, of the old Al Spencer gang, 
stuck it out in corn shocks, desperately striving to discover a 
method by which he might make his get-away and join his 
old partner, Frank Nash. At last he forewent his dreams. Deliri¬ 
ous and half-frozen, he staggered into the outskirts of Leaven¬ 
worth, a thirty-thirty rifle which he had stolen from a farm¬ 
house dragging from one clutched hand. There he surrendered. 
Back in Chicago, four men made ready for much traveling. 
Now they knew that they were decidedly hot. Fontaine went 
to Canada, where he was caught, returned and convicted. 
Nash, Keating and Holden called their wives and women and 
began a wandering career. 

The gang now split, Holden and Keating going in one di¬ 
rection, Frank Nash in another. But finally, in the spring of 


19^2, after many miles, they met again. To their minds, the 
beat had cooled. They could again begin to congregate. 

Now they were in Hot Springs, Arkansas, with their wives. 
Jimmy Keating had married Marge in Wheaton, Illinois, under 
an assumed name, of course, all of which was followed by one 
of the biggest parties of their careers. Frank and Frances were 
merely living together. 
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Here in Hot Springs were all the conveniences to which 
these super-criminals had been accustomed in Chicago. Herb 
and Esther Farmer ran over frequently from Joplin. There was 
a constant flow of friends from every part of the United States. 
Verne Miller and Vivian came and went; Verne was terribly 
busy now with big things in Montreal and New York and 
Newark, but Vivian confided that they were thinking of get¬ 
ting a little place in Kansas City for a while, and that every¬ 
body must come up and visit. 

Alvin Karpis, the friend of Fred Barker, was out of trouble, 
having been paroled from the bench. The pair dropped down to 
Hot Springs and brought Fred’s mother. Then there were big 
gangsters from New York, whom Verne Miller knew. Some of 
them belonged at the very top and rode in armored cars. Harvey 
Bailey stopped in for a time, to take the baths. There were many 
confidence men, among them Earl Christman and his woman 
Helen, who had given up a rather prosaic life as a pickle demon¬ 
strator to become the companion and co-worker of a "grifter.” 
Earl had ambitions. He wanted to become a bank robber. 

Thus new coalitions were formed. Freddie Barker and Alvin 
Karpis were young, but they were cold, fearless and calculating. 
Frank Nash always had liked Freddie, ever since that first meet¬ 
ing down at Herb Farmer’s. Harvey Bailey liked him too and 
appraised Alvin Karpis as a deadly man with a gun. 

Floating on the outskirts of this mob was a gray-templed 
man of forty-two, who seemed to get a tremendous sense of 
excitement out of being around big-timers. His name was 
Richard Tallman Galatas, and he ran a garage, which occupa¬ 
tion, however, was not what gave him his entry. An Alabaman 
by birth, he had started life in the banking business, gradually 
moving north to Chicago and Pittsburgh where, through out¬ 
side contacts, he had learned — to him — the more interesting 
game of matching coins and cheating at cards. Since then, he 
had ridden cross-country trains, worked the boats out of Mon¬ 
treal, been arrested at various times without serious consequences 
and at last had come to Hot Springs for his health. Now, so 
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gang believed, he was tied in with the “interests” and coul 
furnish protection. A social sort of person, he fitted in well 
with the newly resumed gay life of the crowd. There was 
money to spend, fresh money, as they called it; one elaborate 
dinner included fourteen guests, every one of whom was a 
crook; four were murderers. 

Finally the inevitable urge to move hit everybody. They 
scattered, returning to Chicago, where on May third, there was 
a birthday party for Frances Nash; two murderers personally 
brought her presents to the Nash apartment. After that, the 
incessant movement began again. But most of them got together 
again in Kansas City. From this municipal center, Harvey 
Bailey, Alvin Karpis, Freddie Barker and several others, made 
numerous forays against banks in Kansas, Missouri and Iowa. 
Returning, they played golf. Always th€y played golf. Thus, 
ironically they made it possible for Charlie Harmon, in his 
grave nearly a year, to obtain a posthumous revenge for the 
agonies of that lonely night in the woods, when he had bled 
to death. 

Those patient Special Agents had not relaxed their vigilant 
search for an instant. Still checking, still asking questions, 
they went the rounds. One piece of investigation might lead 
to a dozen other forms, all apparently useless; nevertheless, they 
continued to interview, to display pictures, to check telephone 
calls, to send lists of stolen bonds to banks. At last it all brought 
something specific. A St. Paul bootlegger attempted to sell 
some bonds at a Minneapolis bank. The numbers were checked, 
and the collateral found to have been stolen from two messen¬ 
gers of the First American National Bank of Duluth. This 
had been a Keating-Holden-Nash-Harmon job, committed only 
seventeen days before the Kraft robbery in which Charlie was 
killed. 




The Division of Investigation was notified. The bootlegger 
broke down and confessed the names of the hot bond shovers 
from whom he had received the securities. They also talked, 
telling what they knew, which was not much. The bonds orig- 
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inally, it seems, had come from a fellow named Jimmy Stanley 
an acquaintance of the golf course. 

Where did Jimmy Stanley live? What was his description? 
With whom was he seen? What was his occupation? On and 
on went the interrogations. Pictures were shown. Yes, that one 
of Francis Keating was really Jimmy Stanley. And the photo¬ 
graph of Thomas Holden was of a person who called himself 
Bill McCormick. Another was identified as Charlie Harmon. 


The holders of the hot bonds did not know exactly where they 
had lived. But they knew the vicinity. 

Again the meticulous checking process proceeded. Special 
Agents found a drugstore where the men and women had 
traded. They discovered a restaurant where the crowd had 
eaten. At last they found the apartment where Charlie and 
Paula Harmon had lived. From these they gained a list of 
telephone calls. One by one these were checked; finally they 
found a lead. Kansas City Special Agents, picking up the in¬ 
formation which St. Paul had forwarded, visited a manufacturer 
of handmade golf clubs. It seems that Charlie Harmon had 
telephoned this place, long distance, from St. Paul the sum¬ 
mer before. 

The manufacturer couldn’t remember the call; he got so 
many. They showed the pictures. Most of them he failed to 
recognize. At last, however, his gaze centered. He was quite sure 
about Keating and Holden; they had been here recently. Holden 
had bought a golf hat only the day before. 

Every golf course now became a place of surveillance. At 
one, the Old Mission, Special Agents got good news. Men who 
answered the descriptions of Keating and Holden had played 
there only this afternoon and had said they would return to¬ 
morrow. 

The next day an expensive automobile stood in the drive¬ 
way of the golf course. In it were charmingly gowned women, 
chatting pleasantly, — Marge, Lillian and a friend. Out on the 
course, the men, Jimmy Keating, Thomas Holden and Harvey 
Bailey, moved along the fairway; iron shots had been excel- 
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lent, laying all three balls on the green. Far in the rear, Bernard 
Phillips dubbed along; he had been in the rough all afternoon. 
Suddenly he looked up, his attention centered on a widespread 
circle of men, converging upon the fairway. Golf lost its in¬ 
terest for Bernard Phillips. Evidently these intruders had not 
noticed him; the bank robber turned, strolled with head down 
until he reached a hedge, then ran. 

Keating, Holden and Bailey knew nothing of this. They 
moved blithely on, talking of this shot and that one, a great 
mashie approach to the seventh green or that long putt on the 
third. Then they gasped with surprise. That circle of men had 
closed in. Automatics appeared in the hands of police and 
Special Agents. The three men raised their hands. A long hunt 
was over. 

Frank Nash knew nothing of the arrest tintil he read of it in 
the Chicago newspapers. Keating and Holden already were 
headed back for Leavenworth, to serve out the remainder of 
their sentences, with no time off. The police, who had aided 
Special Agents in the capture, had found a bond on Harvey 
Bailey which they had identified as having come from the rob¬ 
bery of a bank in Fort Scott, Kansas. Bailey had taken that ex¬ 
cursion with Barker and Karpis. 

So Jimmy and Tom were gone. Old Harvey Bailey was in for 
trouble down there at Fort Scott. Frank Nash took many drinks 
that night. Usually this procedure was because he liked whisky. 
Tonight it was because he never had liked golf. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

It must be understood that of the great number of persons 
who so far have entered the story of Frank Nash, the Division 
of Investigation, beyond the recapture of the momentarily freed 
convicts in the Leavenworth crush-out, was concerned only 
with three principals, — Holden, Keating and Nash. Other char¬ 
acters like Harvey Bailey had, at that time, committed no Fed¬ 
eral offenses; therefore they were beyond Federal jurisdiction. 

Many of the acts of which they were guilty, such as the rob¬ 
bery of national banks, and the fleeing from one State to an¬ 
other to escape prosecution, since have been made the subject 
of Federal statutes. This was accomplished through the work 
of Attorney-General Homer S. Cummings before the 1934 
Congress, thus widening the scope of Federal activities and giv¬ 
ing United States officers an opportunity to make arrests in 
such instances, even though the cases later are turned over to 
the States for prosecution. At this time, however, it was not 
even a Federal offense to murder a member of the Division of 
Investigation. All that now has been remedied, also through 
the efforts of Mr. Cummings, and again Frank Nash played his 
part. 

The name of this old bandit is indeed little known when com¬ 
pared to such persons as Dillinger, Baby Face Nelson or Pretty 
Boy Floyd. Yet as his history unfolds he becomes steadily more 
important. It often happens that many of the truly dangerous 
criminals are not widely advertised until after their deaths or 
capture. Fred Barker and his clan have been only minor char¬ 
acters in this recital, yet their listing in Department of Justice 
records was that of the shrewdest, most dangerous criminals in 
America. Subsequent events have shown the appraisal to be a 
true one. 
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___jir story at this time, was in the future. That of Frank Nash 
lies with the past. There were many repercussions to the arrest of 
Keating and Holden on the Old Mission Golf Course. The three 
women who had lolled in the big car at the club entrance, 
Lillian Holden, Marge Keating and a third one, who described 
herself as Mary Phillips, were of course, arrested. However, the 
facilities for the prosecution of persons believed to have aided 
or harbored criminals were not then as highly developed as 
they are today. The women were questioned. They told a fab¬ 
ricated story of innocence and were released by the police. 

This had a direct bearing on various state cases, inasmuch 
as the woman who called herself Mary was in reality Winnie, 
the wife of Bernard Phillips, the bank robber who had escaped 
from the golf course. He was wanted for questioning in half 
a dozen instances involving batik robberies, and when he left 
town, his woman joined him. The police were never able to 
get him again. Gangdom performed this service in a more unre¬ 
lenting fashion. 

Bernard Phillips went his way for more than a year. Finally, 
after an Indiana bank robbery, so the stories go, his own com¬ 
rades handled the problem of punishment. Big Phil never had 
been able to live down the fact that he had been the fourth 
person on that golf course and that he had escaped. His com¬ 
rades insisted that his poor game of golf that day had been 
premeditated, so that he could lag in the rear and point out 
Keating, Holden and Bailey to the raiding officers. 

So Big Phil was watched. Always unpopular to a degree, he 
evidently did some trick in that last bank robbery which did 
not exactly conform to rules. So, the story goes, the big, dark¬ 
haired, bank robber was sentenced to execution. He was tor¬ 
tured for hours. Then he was stabbed repeatedly with an ice 
pick, killed, and thrown into a ditch. One of the persons sup¬ 
posed to have been present at that execution remarked upon 
a sentimentality of crookdom. As Big Phil was being lugged 
out to his yet unfound resting place, a coat and shirt slee\e 
became disarranged and were pulled high above his ^wrist. 
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Thus the dead arm protruded bare, deathly white, except for 
the indelible blue of a tattoo mark. It spelled: 

MY MOTHER 

There was another reaction to the arrest of Keating and 
Holden. A meal had just been laid on a table in an apartment 
on Ward Parkway in Kansas City. This was the home of Alvin 
Karpis, late of Kansas State Penitentiary, Fred Barker, also a 
graduate of the same institution, and Fred’s loving mother, Kate, 
who had taken to traveling with them. Police and law-enforce¬ 
ment officers charge that this trio came together shortly after 
Alvin’s parole in the autumn of 1931 and that Alvin and Fred 
and Mother Kate were in Kansas City to await, among other 
things,, the release of Arthur (Doc) Barker from Oklahoma 
State Penitentiary. In doing so, they took chances, as apparently 
they were in enemy territory. Some eight months before, follow¬ 
ing a robbery, the sheriff at West Plains, Missouri, had ap¬ 
proached a car containing two young men and an elderly 
woman. He had sought to question them, but the blaze of gun¬ 
fire interrupted, and the officer fell dead. Witnesses identified 
the pictures of Alvin and Fred and Mother Kate, but they never 
had been caught. Nor were they captured now. The telephone 
rang. An excited voice gave the news of the Old Mission capture. 
Out of the apartment hurried Mother and Fred and Alvin, once 
more on the run, and within half an hour they were out of 
town. 

Another echo came in the trial of Harvey Bailey for the 
Fort Scott bank robbery, when he was sentenced to from ten 
to fifty years in the Kansas State Penitentiary. 

With these details cleared away, it is necessary to detail the 
history of a new character who now must take his place in 
the story of Frank Nash. His name was Johnny Lazia, a per¬ 
son of much prominence and an equal amount of mystery. 
Whether he truly belongs may never be decided; after all, this 
is a journal of events, not a court of record. 

A number of years before, this young man had walked out 
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issouri State Penitentiary, freed as the result of activity by 
influential persons in Kansas City. Two of the petitioners were 
sporting editors on a Kansas City newspaper. Another was a 
friend of a man then engaged in criminal practise, but later to 
become a prosecuting attorney, elected by the machine with 
which Johnny Lazia became aligned. 

Lazia’s original sentence to prison had been for fifteen years 
on a charge of first-degree robbery, but the judge had remitted 
three years, from the bench. Then the already mentioned per¬ 
sons signed the application for clemency; also a district attorney 
who became a public administrator, and the president of a bank, 
later rewarded by this former prisoner who suggested to his 
co-workers that they place their heavy deposits with his insti¬ 
tution. As the result of all this influence, even Lazia’s full cit¬ 
izenship was restored. 

It is inspiring to note the rise of a man like Johnny Lazia. His 
early biography reads: 

Arrested September 28, 1908, breaking window. Disposition 
not known. 

Arrested August 23, 1911, petty larceny. Released to juvenile 
authorities. 

Sentenced January 23, 1913, four years in reform school. 
Paroled. 

Arrested December 2, 1914, gambling. Fined. 

Arrested January 22, 1916, suspect robbery. No disposition 
shown. 

Arrested February 29, 1916, flourishing revolver. No disposi¬ 
tion shown. 

Arrested April 19, 1916, on identification of fingerprints in 
Kansas City, Kansas, robbery case. Dismissed. 

Arrested January 4, 1917, attempted rape. No disposition 
shown. 

Arrested December 12, 1917, first degree robbery. Sentenced 
to twelve years Missouri State Penitentiary, paroled after eight 
months and seven days in which he had served as a bookkeeper, 
and later pardoned with full citizenship rights restoicd. 
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So, with these things behind him, and with influential 
interested in his welfare, Johnny Lazia began to take a place 
in the affairs of Kansas City. His citizenship restored, it was 
only natural that he should become interested in the power of 
the vote. He aligned himself with a dominant political party 
and worked among the Italians. He started, among other 
things, an Italian political club, but never sought office for 
himself. 

Gradually Lazia became powerful, his attentions centering 
more and more upon the police department. At last it was 
rumored in the underworld that any friend of Johnny Lazia 
need have few fears of prosecution. He controlled such money¬ 
making devices as liquor and gambling. 

With this introduction, Johnny Lazia must momentarily 
drop out of the narrative, except for two statistical references 
by which the record may be completed. They are: 

Convicted, 1934, United States Court evasion of income tax. 
Sentenced to twelve months county jail and $2500 fine. Ap¬ 
pealed. 

Killed July 10, 1934, by machine guns in the hands of un¬ 
identified gangsters. 

Johnny Lazia exerted tremendous influence before he died; 
no one denies that. Exactly what part he played in the lives 
and actions of those who appear in this recital is not for this 
writer to say. The statements of various persons will be pre¬ 
sented for what they are worth. All in all, however, the record 
of Johnny Lazia is no better and no worse than thatjof dozens 
of men who control politics and, through them, control the 
police policies of many American cities. 

Therefore, Johnny Lazia, having thus briefly come upon the 
stage, must wait in the wings while the narrative of crime takes 
up the more familiar characters of Frank Nash and those who 
formed his circle. There was a period of hiding, of course, fol¬ 
lowing the Keating and Holden pick-up. 

During this time, Verne and Vi took a cottage at Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin. Frank Nash and Frances visited with them most of 
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e^summer except, of course, for such times as Frank and 
erne were forced to be away “on business.” 

The resort soon became a stopping-off place for those high 
in the world of disrepute. “Doc” Stacci, owner of the O. P. Inn, 
drove up to see how his old customers were getting along. 
Shotgun George Zeigler and Irene, his woman, dropped in for 
a little visit and to hear again just how his old friend, Harvey 
Bailey, had been convicted of that Fort Scott bank robbery. 
An element of finer things came in the visits of a golf pro¬ 
fessional who made sure that Verne’s skill, in spite of his se¬ 
questered existence, did not suffer. 

It was during one of these periods of visitation that George 
Zeigler’s failing secrecy again began to manifest itself. It came 
during the usual conversation about golf, dogs, hunting, land- 
scape gardening. Shotgun George had been r-eading a newspaper. 
Suddenly he threw it to the floor and glared about him. 

“You know,” he exclaimed, "we’re all a bunch of suckers. 
The real dough these days comes from snatching somebody. 
Somebody big and holding them for a real ransom — like a 
quarter of a million, something like that.” 

Irene touched his arm. 

“S-h-h-h, George,” she cautioned. But Verne Miller, the man 
of scruples, already had come into the conversation. 

“Anybody who pulls that stuff-” 

"What ! s wrong with it?” asked Zeigler. There was a stare in 
his eyes. "You don’t have to murder anybody to do it.” 

“Cut out that kind of talk,” Frank Nash interrupted. "Do 
you want the old maids who own this house to listen in on us?” 

"Trouble with you fellows,” said George Zeigler, “you haven’t 
got any guts.. Why, if you fellows had done half the things 
I’ve done in my life-” 

Please, George!” the woman again touched his arm. The 
naan subsided, grumbling, but not without: 

When I get ready to pull a snatching job, I’m going to pick 
some tough guys. Those Barker-Karpis boys, they’ll go for a 
real job.” 
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“Then take ’em and stop talking!” answered Miller angrily. 
Zeigler straightened and looked about him vaguely, as though 
awakening from heavy sleep. The conversation reverted into its 
usual channels, golf and clothes and dogs and travel and auto¬ 
mobiles. 

Big people came to this cozy hide-out, situated in the very 
heart of the Lake Geneva resort district. There was Sammy from 
New York and Pigeon, his wife. Sammy was influential in the 
East; he was said to be the assistant to one of the biggest liquor- 
handlers along the Eastern Coast. James (Fur) Sammons, high on 
the list of Chicago’s Public Enemies, paid a call, and others. 

While the Nash-Miller crowd rested at Lake Geneva, Alvin 
Karpis and Freddie and Mother Barker were enjoying an equally 
quiet time at White Bear Lake, Minnesota. Of course there 
was gambling to be done, in the old club where Frank Nash 
once had worked as a croupier. There also were frequent visits 
to St. Paul. 


Likewise, the Millers and Nashes tired of Geneva at times, 
and spent week-ends in the Minnesota metropolis, usually drop¬ 
ping in for a time at Harry Sawyer’s. Here the Barker-Karpis 
crowd and the Miller-Nash gang mingled, always with the 
servile Pat Reilly somewhere in the background, while Eddie 
Green and his wife Bess joined the party. Earl Christman and 
Helen were there too; again there was gaiety, flitting about, 
night clubs until three o’clock in the morning, new clothes 
for the women and endless talk of hospitals, operations — and 
more clothes. 

Week-ends over, they all returned to Geneva or White Bear, 
where, at the latter spot, Helen and Mrs. Barker were all alone 
for a time. “The boys”, including Christman, had gone to Con¬ 
cordia, Kansas. Within a short time, there was tremendous ex¬ 
citement concerning a bank in the Kansas town. When the 
boys came home, they had four thousand dollars apiece in fresh 
money. 

With the coming of autumn, there was another foregathering 
in St. Paul. Frances Nash was recuperating from an operation 
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an aid to convalescence, everybody dropped into the old 
ering places in the Minnesota city, there to meet a new mem¬ 
ber of the Barker-Karpis mob. He was Arthur (Doc) Barker, 
just out of McAlester State Penitentiary, having received a gen¬ 
erous parole from a life sentence for murder. Everybody cele¬ 
brated. Even Pal Reilly was included on a social basis. Eddie 
Green was there too. Life ran fast and sudden. Finally Frank 
Nash took a long step upward. 

Frank had broken an arm in an automobile accident early 
in the season and it had not healed properly. Back in New York, 
where Verne had connections, there were big doctors, and Verne 
felt that Frank should meet the mob in the Big Town, just on 
general principles. 

So now it was to New York, while Vi, Miller’s girl, took her 
turn in the hospital for one of those operations which gangsters’ 
consorts seem to need so frequently. Verne went on to New 
York without her, taking Frank and Francis. This was quite a 
trip. 

At last the bewigged, nose-lifted Frank Nash was truly in 
the "big time.” Verne Miller had plenty of rich friends. One of 
them, it seems, was a clothier. His company did not have the 
standing of John David’s or Tripler’s or De Pinna’s, yet he 
was rated as a millionaire, and was so important that he rode 
in a twelve thousand dollar armored car and had a body¬ 
guard. 


The rise in life of this clothier was a classic in the ability of 
an ambitious young man to triumph over obstacles. Back in 
1916, he was sent to the Cheshire Reformatory from Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, for theft. The next year, he went to Sing Sing 
for one and a half years. In 1920, he again was sentenced to 
Sing Sing for two and a half years. Within a few years after 
1920, it must be remembered, the affiliations brought about 
through the national thirst changed political conditions con¬ 
siderably. Therefore, the record reads: 

September 11, 1925, arrested for robbery. Discharged. 

October 19, 1925, arrested for robbery. Discharged. 
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October 25, 1927, arrested for robbery. Discharged. 

July 17, 1929, arrested for robbery. Discharged. 

November 11 , 1931, arrested for disorderly conduct. Dis¬ 
charged. 

November 12 , 1931, arrested for extortion. Discharged. 

June 12 , 1933, arrested for consorting with known criminals. 
Discharged. 

A dark, thin man of thirty-eight, with a bald spot, this 
clothier was a mild-mannered person with the love of finer 
things. He and his wife had made several trips to Europe. He 
believed that a person of wealth should live in good surround¬ 
ings, such as New York’s best hotels or its exclusive residence 
districts. When in his big, armored car, so necessary to the 
clothing business, he often was accompanied by someone, pos¬ 
sibly his secretary, who because of his many duties, bore sev¬ 
eral names, among them Trigger Mike. Mike also was a man 
with an. interesting history. In 1914 he was sent to truant school, 
in 1917 to the reformatory, in 1918 to the workhouse. In 1922 
he was sent to Sing Sing for a post-graduate course, after 
which his career showed a steady stream of dismissed charges, 
ranging from assault to homicide. 

Among others who greeted Miller and the Nashes were Sammy 
and Pigeon, after which life became a round of the gayer phases 
of New York. Back in Al Spencer’s day, when bandits tethered 
their horses to scrub-oak trees, and meals were cooked over an 
open fire, New York had seemed very far-away indeed. Now 
here was Frank, in the midst of it. 

There were plenty of parties — the Nashes and Verne were 
living at one of the bigger Broadway district hotels; theaters 
and cafes and night clubs were close by, with plenty of New 
York money to be spent. Gangsters are hospitable souls; only 
recently, I learned how truly gracious they can be. One of 
Gotham’s more notorious mob-men bragged of how he had paid 
all the costs incurred during a visit to New York by the wife 
of the District Attorney of a large Pacific Coast city. The hotel 
was one of the most widely known in New York. There was a 
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smte and much entertaining. Even dresses, bought in New York 
shops, went on the bill. Perhaps it was an even exchange. Some 
time later, the gangster went to the Pacific Coast and was the 
guest of the District Attorney. No doubt men who act as the 
prosecutors of criminals must have connections such as this, 
so they may learn the workings of the underworld. 

Mistakes also can happen. The clothier, upon being inter¬ 
viewed some time later by the Division of Investigation, stated 
positively that he never would have entertained Miller and the 
Nashes if he had known their identity. When Thanksgiving 
Day arrived, he, in generous ignorance, gave them quite a party. 

Since that date, the clothier, perhaps to arise in the social 
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world, has left his old apartment for one of New York’s snootier 
hotels which faces Central Park. However, there was nothing 
in his former apartment to cause disdain. . 

It was on Central Park West, in one of the newer, modern 
buildings. The rooms were large, beautifully decorated and 
contained many rich pieces of furniture, resultant from trips 
to Europe. The guest list consisted of fourteen. There was the 
clothier and his wife, and Sammy and Pigeon, Verne Miller and 
a dinner partner, Frank and Frances, plus eight assorted men, 
all of whom could talk kindred subjects, such as the distance 
to New York from Sing Sing and whether certain magistrates 
could be reached with enough dough to dismiss the charges 
against an old pal, held for homicide. 

However, these were only interludes. Mostly the talk was 
of golf and automobiles and clothes. After a time, the old 
Oklahoma bandit took Frances to the tremendous studio win¬ 
dow, which, with its rounded glass, provided a sweeping vista 
of Central Park. For a time they merely stood looking out 
over its quiet beauty, the serrated line of apartment houses 
opposite them on Fifth Avenue, the constant stream of auto¬ 
mobiles as they wound, like tiny figures in a child s game, along 
the curving driveways. Finally, Frank Nash put an arm about 
Frances. There was romance in all this. Today was the first anni¬ 
versary of their liaison. 
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The Nashes continued to like New York. They rented an 
apartment near 93d Street and Broadway and remained here 
some months. After all, their old friends were somewhat scat¬ 
tered. There had been a big bank robbery in Flandreau, South 
Dakota, with a tremendous amount of publicity attendant upon 
its exciting features. The Barker-Karpis crowd had been sus¬ 
pected; the gang now had grown to include several other young 
men, including Russell Gibson, a graduate of Missouri State 
Penitentiary, Jess Doyle, from Kansas State Penitentiary, and 
Volney Davis, a friend of Verne Miller. So, in view of the 
unfavorable newspaper items, the entire entourage had gone 
to Reno, Nevada, to obtain a divorce from enquiring law- 
enforcement officials. Here they gambled and drank and played 
golf and "went hunting.” Queerly enough, they brought back 
no birds or deer, only "fresh money.” The visit lasted about 
two months, until pursuit seemed to have quieted. Then every¬ 
body came back East, just about the time that Frank Nash 
and his woman and Verne Miller headed West. They all met 
at Big Louie’s place, out at Fox River Grove. 

Spring was nearing. Vi had been out of the hospital long 
enough to pay several visits to the home of her parents, who 
were bringing up her little girl. On one occasion, several of the 
gangsters accompanied her. The child appeared in a recital and 
they all attended, to be sure she received the proper amount of 
applause. Shortly after this nicety, Verne went to Kansas City 
and rented a bungalow. Only a few days following, the Barker- 
Karpis crowd, plus Eddie Green, who had happened along, and 
Frank Nash, started out to pay him a visit, with a stop-over at 
Fairbury, Nebraska, where the First National Bank lost twenty- 
five thousand dollars in cash and one hundred thousand dol¬ 
lars in securities. 

There was shooting during the get-away. Earl Christman, 
graduated at last to bank robbery, gasped spasmodically as the 
machine containing the outlaws careened out of town and 
started for Kansas City. The chase was a determined one; the 
men were forced to take the "cat” or unfrequented roads. There 
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no chance to reach a hoodlum doctor. Then Christman’s 
est wound became infected. Perhaps there are filling-station 
attendants who remember a gaunt-faced man who sat, half- 
slouched, in the rear seat of an automobile in early April, 1933. 

A man who did not speak, who did not move. His hat was pulled 
over his eyes, and while the other male occupants were most 
eager to be gassed up and gone, he made no objection to the 
delay. His name was Earl Christman and he was dead. Some¬ 
where between Fairbury, Nebraska and Kansas City, the car 
pulled off into wooded territory. There, in the gleam of the 
headlights, the bandits dug a shallow grave, pushed in the body, 
stiff with rigor mortis, and covered it. This time no arm stuck 
forth, as in the case of Phillips, with a mute appeal to “My 
Mother.” Earl Christman’s mother does not know where her 
son is buried. Even Christman’s woman, Helen, cannot learn 
where he lies. 

“What?” asked Alvin Karpis, when the moral Verne Miller 
queried him on the subject. “Tell them dames, so they can go 
and dig him up? Then have the goddam Feds get wind of it 
and put the heat on us, because Frank Nash was in the job?” 

For Earl Christman’s mother there was little solace in all 
this. Helen, however, obtained a modicum of relief. She tele¬ 
phoned St. Louis and asked the wife of a gangster to pay her a 
visit. The gangster’s wife arrived the next day by airplane. 

Naturally, one may wonder where the Special Agents were 
spending their time, during all these periods of momentum. 
They were pursuing their usual relentless course — asking ques¬ 
tions, checking telephone calls, hurrying to apartments, which 
they reached too late. Among other things, they strove to 
watch the sales of all motor-car companies in the vicinity of 
Chicago, with an eye especially directed at Cicero. Finally they 
learned that a Plymouth car had been purchased by a person 
who had given his name as George W. Miller. 

They had heard that name before, nor did they confuse it 
with that of Verne Miller. During the months in which they 
had traced Frank Nash from place to place, only to see him 
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vanish under one of the dozen aliases which he used during 


this long pursuit, the Special Agents had learned that the 
description of George W. Miller, a salesman, had corresponded 
in every particular to the description of Nash. They examined 
the license application of the newly bought car at Springfield, 
and there obtained a specimen of the man’s handwriting. It 
was the same as Nash’s. Again a direct lead, as in the case of 
Keating and Holden, had come out of painstaking and often 
disappointing efforts. They now knew the make of car which 
was in Frank Nash’s possession, plus the license numbers. The 
job was to find the car and to find Frank Nash. 

Frank and his car were moving swiftly. There had been a 
quick return to the Chicago area following the Fairbury rob¬ 
bery, where the gang foregathered again at Big Louie’s. Then, 
like the scattering of quail, they were all away again, and this 
time for big plans. Earl Christman was dead, possibly because 
he was an amateur. If he had been a person like Old Harvey 
Bailey, there would have been no such fumbling as resulted in 
Christman’s death and the consequent trouble it gave the gang. 
Bailey was tired of being in Lansing Prison. Moreover, he, 
as well as some of his pals, particularly Wilbur Underhill, 
had established a fair record for good behavior and were not 
watched as closely as they once had been. If they only had 
guns, ammunition, and a hide-out, Lansing could not hold 
them. 

While this was being considered, Frank Nash and Frances 
were again on the move. They went to Hot Springs, Arkansas, 
where another little sentimentality developed. There they were 
married, becoming Mr. and Mrs. George W. Miller, this in spite 
of the fact that Frank Nash already had a wife; the first spouse 
claimed his body after his death. But as Frank so often said, 
when Verne Miller was haranguing him for steadily recurrent 
drunkenness: 

“Keep everything legal, Verne, even if you’ve got to kill 
somebody to do it.” 

Once m~ tried, they celebrated by another dip into social 
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siires. In this they were aided by the good-looking, almost 
distinguished-appearing confidence man, Mr. Richard Galatas. 

Galatas had given up his garage now and was devoting him¬ 
self, as he expressed it, entirely to gambling, owning a race¬ 
track handbook in a soft-drink emporium which sold liquor 
and was known as The White Front. Frank Nash and Galatas 
were seen together often. Then Verne Miller came to town and 
met the confidence man. The big clothier, with his entourage, 
arrived for a visit with Verne and gave parties at the Arling¬ 
ton. The women talked clothes, as usual. The men, somewhat 
critical, compared the Hot Springs golf courses with others 
throughout the country. Soon afterward the visitors left and 
Frank took a business trip into Oklahoma. 

All this time, several members of the Barker-Karpis crowd 
were in the vicinity of Kansas State Penitentiary at Lansing. 
However, even business could not halt a romance. Fred Barker 
had remembered the old days down at Herb Farmer’s and 
Paula, the wife of the bank robber, whom he had met there. 

The Verne Millers now were truly settled in Kansas City. 
They had taken a house at Number 6612 Edgevale Road, in an 
excellent neighborhood. Vi had her child with her — the little 
girl was taking dancing lessons and doing very well. Vi be¬ 
longed to one country club where she often played bridge. 
Verne Miller — all this accomplished under fake names — be¬ 
longed to another. The house was a place of constant enter¬ 
tainment; the licenses of the numerous cars which paused there 
were a roster of many States of the Union. Alvin Karpis 
stopped in at intervals, although he was not enthusiastically 
welcomed. Verne called him "Old Creepy.” But Freddie was 
there often, except when he and Alvin had to hurry into Kan¬ 
sas to "see a fellow about some arrangements they were mak¬ 
ing.” One day, as he lolled over a bottle of beer, Freddie’s 
features broke into a gold-toothed grin as he asked: 

"Say, whatever became of that Paula Harmon? 

"She’s down in Texas. Why?” 

Freddy regarded his beer. 
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“I’ve always thought she’d make an awful good lay 
mused. Verne bridled. 

"That’s no way to talk about a lady, vulgar like that.” 
Then, relenting, he called his woman. “Vi, telephone Paula 
Harmon, down in Port Arthur. Tell her Fred’s asking about 
her.” 

The call was made. Paula Harmon took an airplane out of 
Texas that very afternoon. By the next night she had arrived 
in Kansas City and become Freddie Barker’s woman. Thus she 
remained, except for such times as arrests and the objections 
of Mother Barker, always jealous of her boys, intervened. 

Intrigue moved swiftly these days. Down in Hot Springs, 
Frank Nash took various trips over into old haunts, and to 
various hide-outs around Picher, Oklahoma. He was success¬ 
ful with his plans. A telegram denoting his efficiency later 
was sent to inform Hazel Hudson, nee Jarrett, sister of the 
Jarrett outlaw gang, that her sweetheart Wilbur Underhill soon 
would be free again. It read. 

"Will cut hay on thirtieth. Have purchased six cows for de¬ 
livery at Picher.” 


The "cows” were Harvey Bailey, Wilbur Underhill, and four 
other life-termers. The "hay” was a prison escape, the "thirtieth” 
Decoration Day, 1933. During the interim before this date 
arrived, Richard Galatas, who still only danced about the edge 
of real crookdom, heard a disquieting rumor. A confidence-man 
friend warned him that Frank Nash might not be the friend 
he seemed. After all, Frank Nash knew that Galatas had money; 
some of it was tucked away in a safety-deposit box under an 
assumed name; still more he kept in his home. The rumor 
insisted that Frank Nash intended to kidnap his gambler friend 
for that money. 

The pickings had been exceedingly difficult down there in 
Hot Springs. The town was overrun with confidence men, 
he said; when a fellow did get his hands on some real money, he 
wanted to keep it. Therefore, he conceived a very neat way of 
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avoiding the discomfort of abduction. That was to tell a police 
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officer with whom he was friendly to finger Nash as an escaped 
convict, but to have him picked up somewhere out of town, 
so no suspicion would be aroused. 

What happened to this plan, if there was such a plan, is not 
known. Other events intervened, among them the "thirtieth” 
referred to in that cryptic information to Hazel Hudson. 

On that morning, there was a ball game in the yard of Lan¬ 
sing State Penitentiary. The fourth inning was on, between the 
American Legion teams of Topeka and Leavenworth. The score 
was two to two. Excitement was tense — suddenly there came 
a greater thrill. Six of the most dangerous convicts in the prison 
—the six "cows” mentioned in that telegram — surrounded the 
warden, Kirk Prather. They threw a looped wire over his head, 
binding him. Guns appeared from beneath convict uniforms. 
In the tower turrets, the guards, attempting to shoot, found 
that the warden had been shoved forward in such a manner as 


to expose him to any gunfire. Then a command sounded the 
voice of Harvey Bailey, backed by that of Wilbur Underhill: 

Throw down your keys. And let down a rope and lad¬ 
der!” 


Eleven convicts later went over the wall, taking the warden 
and a guard with them. There was shooting; Harvey Bailey 
was wounded in the calf of his right leg, but he kept on go¬ 
ing- The usual day of horror followed; wounded guards, stolen 
cars, kidnaped hostages, frightened farmers robbed of their 
automobiles and left stranded on country roads. For five of 
the convicts, there was quick recapture; the hole had been 
there and they had been unable to resist liberty. Unaided from 
without, with no place to go, freedom meant only misfor¬ 
tune. For the six, however, everything had been planned by 
the same methods which had been used in the Leavenworth 
crush-out. The car containing them sped onward toward the 
Oklahoma line, where the warden and guard were set out on 
a lonely stretch of road and told to walk back without watch- 
>ng the car. Then the bandits traveled onward, to their pre- 
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. iously arranged hide-out. There all but Bailey vanished fro 
this story; a long chase either resulted in death or capture for 
all but one of them. Harvey Bailey, however, must remain. 

The old rule to move when the heat was on now hit Frank 
Nash. Away he went, in that Plymouth car, with Mrs. Nash, 
for a belated honeymoon. In that there was disappointment 
for hard-working Special Agents; they traced the car to Hot 
Springs only a few days after his departure. 

Again a wandering journey ensued, finally leading to St. 
Paul. The Barker-Karpis boys had gone there also and a 
get-together meeting followed. Frank and Frances stayed over¬ 
night at the Barker-Karpis apartment. Paula made the visit quite 
homelike. 

Perhaps there should be an explanation regarding the details 
of all these movements as I have related them. They have 
been pieced together from hundreds of reports; the finding 
of an apartment here, a hide-out there, the statements of such 
men as Doc Stacci, Galatas and others, and by even stranger 
means. Long after Frank Nash had ceased to be an object of 
Federal search, a group of St. Paul police raided an apart¬ 
ment at Number 204 Vernon Avenue, St. Paul. The place 
was empty; the crowd which had occupied it had left only a 
few days before. But evidence remained in their wake. There 
were beer bottles. Upon some were the fingerprints of the Barker- 
Karpis crew. Upon another was the imprint of Frank Nash. 

Now, with the crowd all hot again, there was movement and 
hiding. But at last the newspapers ceased printing front-page 
stories about the Lansing break. Frank Nash and Frances headed 
back to Hot Springs. That was dangerous. A lone Special 
Agent, working in occupational disguise, had learned fiom vari¬ 
ous members of the "sporting element” that Hot Springs was 
a favorite resting place for Frank Nash and that sooner or later, 
he would return. 

So now, watchful eyes which had waited long caught sight 
of that Plymouth car and checked the license plates. A hurried 
call for aid was shot into Oklahoma City, where the Special 
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ent in charge made arrangements for capture. There were 
three officers in the party, Otto Reed, Chief of Police at McAl- 
ester, Oklahoma, who had known Frank Nash in the old days, 
and F. J. Lackey and Frank Smith, Special Agents. They found 
Frank Nash drinking a glass of beer at the White Front. 
Guns drawn, they handcuffed him and put him into their car. 
The long chase was over. But underworld intrigue had only 
begun. 

First of all, there was that old matter of the projected kidnap¬ 
ing. Frank Nash had been arrested in the White Front. Galatas 
believed that he had been picked up on a police tip and that the 
entire underworld would look upon the gambler as a finger man. 
He must do something about it. 

The weird events which followed have been printed and re¬ 
printed many times. On the witness stand, Galatas said that 
his activity was due to the fact that both he and Nash were 
brother Masons. But law-enforcement officers see in his frenzied 
efforts a desire to protect himself, to show Mrs. Nash that no 
friend as faithful as himself could possibly send dear old Frank 
Nash back to prison. 

What followed is best told in straight narrative. The car 
containing the officers and Frank Nash was started up the 
street from the White Front poolroom, with the intention of 
swinging to the next block and moving out of town. A paving 
job blocked the course on the next street, and the car was 
forced to turn back, again driving along the main avenue. 
Once more they passed the White Front. Two men with whom 
Nash had been talking were still there. Other spectators had 
gathered in the door of the establishment and watched the car. 
Frank Nash turned in his seat. He raised his cuffed hands, 
quickly crossing and recrossing them, as if in signal. Several 
men on the curb nodded, as though they understood. The car 
shot out of Hot Springs, leaving turmoil behind it. 

Immediately word had gone through town that there had 
been a raid by Federal officers and that Frank Nash had been 
picked up. Hot Springs, which heretofore had been so cool 
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and^enjoyable, suddenly began to burn up. Confidence men 
began packing their belongings. Big-time crooks, there to take 
the baths, decided to go elsewhere. A gambler who knew Dick 
Galatas thus described the scene to me: 

“The con guys were going out like coveys of quail in front 
of a bird dog. Nobody knew what was going to happen — 
everybody thought he was next in line for the Federal dicks. 
It about drove Galatas crazy. He paced up and down, running 
his hands through his hair, and exclaiming that the Federals 
had ruined his town. 

" 'I had it in the hollow of my hand!’ he said. 'Now look 
at it!’” 

He hurried to tell Mrs. Nash that Frank had been taken 
away. She became hysterical and suggested that they call up 
Doc Stacci in Chicago, tell him the news, and ask for aid. 

In the meantime, the officers with their prisoners had pro¬ 
ceeded as far as Benton, Arkansas, where a cordon of police, 
thrown across the roed, stopped them. 

“You’ve kidnapped this man,” said one of the police. The 
arresting Federal Agents showed their credentials. Instantly 
there was an apology. 

“I guess somebody made a mistake,” the Benton officers said. 
“Hot Springs telephoned that a man had been kidnaped. We’ll 
call up and set ’em straight on it.” 

In the welter of conflicting statements which surged through 
Hot Springs, as the result of subsequent events, one insists that 
Galatas used the police department as a tool by reporting a kid¬ 
naping, hoping that the police could bring Nash back to Hot 
Springs, where lawyers, fixers, writs of habeas corpus, or, as 
a last resort, escape, could free him. There is one certainty. 
Crime’s underground system was hard at work, taking advan¬ 
tage of every possible recourse to save one of its members. 

It is an hour’s ride from Benton, Arkansas, to Hot Springs, 
Arkansas. After the lapse of that hour, no correction had been 
made on the first broadcast to look out for a car containing 
kidnapers. The police of Little Rock, innocently enough, stopped 
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r. Again the captors of Frank Nash were forced to show 
credentials. By this time wariness had developed. 

""Which way are you going?” the local officers asked. 

"Well,” the Special Agents replied, "we figure we’ll make 
it to Joplin.” 

The Little Rock police personally escorted the car to the 
Joplin road, where they left it. Then, back at headquarters, they 
answered a call from Hot Springs, to hear a voice enquiring 
if anything had been heard of those kidnapers. 

"They’re no kidnapers,” came tbe reply. "They’re Federal 
and State officers, with an escaped prisoner named Frank Nash. 
They’re taking him back to Leavenworth.” 

"Which way are they going?” 

"They took the Joplin road out of here.” 

It was partly this evidence which caused Galatas to become 
a fugitive from justice. That call had come from the Galatas 
home. Immediately afterward, Galatas and Mrs. Nash chartered 
an airplane and flew to Joplin. He had sent word to Herb 
Farmer to meet him, and that something must be don$ to free 
Frank Nash. But on his arrival, Galatas and Farmer searched 
in vain for the prisoner. Good reason. The officers had started 
out on the Joplin road, leaving the impression in Little Rock 
that they were going to that city. However, thirty miles out, 
at a cut-off, they had switched over to the road leading tt> Fort 
Smith, Arkansas. 

Now there was much excitement in the house of Herb Farmer. 
They telephoned the O. P. Inn, only to find that Doc Stacci was 
out playing golf with Machine-gun Jack McGurn. Messengers 
were sent for him. The news traveled over the wire that good 
old Jelly at last had fallen into the Federal net. Doc Stacci tried 
to pass the news on to Kansas City; by this time word had come 
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from Hot Springs that the supposed route of the officers into 
Joplin had been a blind and that Nash really was being taken 
through Fort Smith, Arkansas, and by train to Kansas City. 

Thus calls crisscrossed until late in the afternoon, Joplin 
to Chicago to Kansas City, for a long time without success. 
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:rne wasn’t at home. Doc Stacci telephoned a mutual frien 
ritz Mulloy, an ex-convict, who had done a term for liquor 
violation and who owned a night club. Could he find Verne 
Miller? Fritz promised to try. 

Verne Miller was discovered on a golf course. Then, with the 
news that his old partner at last had been caught, he hurried 
away to desperate things. Down in Joplin, Frank’s hysterical 
wife was begging that he get Jelly back for her. All the others 
had put in their pleas; in all fairness, it is possible that they 
thought a big man like Verne Miller, with connections every¬ 
where, knew enough politicians to be able to swing open the 
doors of a penitentiary. 

But Verne Miller was a literal soul, narrow-minded perhaps 
about vulgarity and too much drinking and using dirty words in 
front of a lady, but wholly direct when it came to rescuing an 
old pal. He called Chicago, enquiring if any of the gang there 
could come down and help him. There is evidence that a crowd 
started, armed with machine guns and automatics, but for 
some reason did not reach Kansas City. Verne even called New 
York — perhaps to inform the clothier that he would need a 
new suit of clothes after all this was over. He called St. Paul 
and asked for the Barker boys or Karpis. The evidence hints 
that Pat Reilly answered the telephone. 

"The boys aren’t here,” was the answer. "They’re busy.” 

"Busy? Where?” Miller was in a hurry. "I’ve got to get hold 




of them.” 

J 'I don’t think you can. Nobody’s seen the boys for several 
days.” 

"Where’ve they gone?” 

"I don’t know. Nobody knows.” Then; "Say, haven’t you 
seen what’s smeared over the front pages of all the newspapers?” 

Verne hung up the ’phone. He had seen the news from St. 
Paul. Everybody had seen it. One of the biggest kidnapings in 
a century had just occurred there. So "the boys” had gone in 
for that kind of money! 

Verne Miller was blocked. A big-timer like him, faced with 
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job of rescuing friends. And he had to go out and borrow 
a couple of killers to do it! 

The story of that loan comes from three sources. One was a 
man named Jimmy La Gapra, alias Jimmy Needles, lately an 
enemy of Johnny Lazia, whose brief introduction to the scene 
was made at the beginning of this chapter. A second was a man 
now a convict. The third source was Verne Miller himself, 
as he later explained it to his glowering friends of gangdom, 
wholly unfriendly, now that the hunt was on. 

According to Verne, he went downtown, searching in vain for 
aid. He knew that the officers would be armed only with ordi¬ 
nary weapons, and he*>believed that any man, equipped with a 
mere automatic or sawed-off shotgun, would be sensible in 
the face of a machine gun. If he could only find two or three 
good mobsters who could slant down, the muzzle of such a gun 
and appear to mean it, the freeing of Frank Nash should be a 
simple matter. If necessary, they could take along the officer to 
whom he was handcuffed, chop off his arm and throw him out 
of the car. A detail like that was easy. The job was to get Frank 
Nash. 

Even Verne Miller insisted that Johnny Lazia did not know 
his plan. Being a careful person, Verne told little in advance. 
He only announced that he wanted to take a good friend away 
from somebody and needed a couple of good machine gunners 
to do it. Could Johnny Lazia lend him a few men? 

Evidently Johnny could not. But there were a couple of 
fellows who had just come into town after a wild escapade. 
Full of marihuana or booze or something. It seems that Verne 
got their address. 

Early that morning, Sheriff Jack Killingsworth of Bolivar, 
Missouri, had been called to a garage which was run by a 
brother of Adam Richetti, a pal of Pretty Boy Floyd. Both 
Richetti and Floyd were there and acting queerly. For one thing, 
they had a number of persons lined up against a wall and were 
threatening to shoot anyone who moved. The sheriff likewise 
rust misfortune. Pretty Boy Floyd ordered him into a car. Then, 
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with the sheriff as a hostage, Richetti and Floyd moved out of 
town. They proceeded thus until they reached Osceola, Missouri, 
where they decided to change cars. This they did by flagging 
an insurance man, stepping in with him and taking the sheriff 
also, now becoming the possessor of two victims. The journey 
continued until late at night, when they entered Kansas City 
by way of Kansas City, Kansas, and took a side cut from a 
viaduct which connects the two towns. There Floyd got out of 
the car, disappeared a few moments, and returned, followed by 
an automobile and driver. Into it he transferred two machine 
guns and a steamer trunk. The bandits said good-bye to their 
hostages and told them to get to hell away from there. 

It was these men, so the stories go, that Verne Miller met 
that night, for the first time in his life, and took to his home 
on Edgevale Road. Then he went to the Union Station and 
checked the arrival of trains. Following this, the telephone rang 
in the Farmer home. It was Verne. Mrs. Nash answered, still 
sobbing, as she had been sobbing most of the day. It disgusted 
Verne. He was a man of repression. 

"Oh, cut it out!” he said exasperatedly. That was rough 
language for Verne Miller. "You’ll have Jelly back in the morn¬ 
ing.” 

Morning came. Verne Miller and his two guests left home in 
Verne’s Chevrolet. After a time they returned without Frank 
Nash. They spoke but little. Floyd stumbled upstairs and flopped 
on a bed, nursing an injured shoulder. The third man wandered 
about the house, hands in pockets, or rubbing them slowly 
before him. Verne Miller bandaged a wounded finger. 

Food had been prepared. They could not eat it. They could 
only look and turn away. The coffee they raised in shaking 
hands, drinking sparingly and then uncertainly setting down the 
cup. At last Verne’s woman asked: 

“What’s wrong with you, Sugar?” 

The man’s jaw fell, remaining open for a long moment. He 
looked away. At last he said: 
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w i ne.re was some shooting down at the Station. And don 
ask me any more about it!” 

That night, after a car had driven away from the Edgevale 
house, containing a bulky gunman and his foreign-appearing 
assistant, Verne Miller hurried downtown. Jimmy La Capra’s 
story says that he went to the Union Station restaurant, passing 
a scene of massacre, at last to sit down on the opposite side of 
a table from Johnny Lazia. 

"I’ve put an awful lot of heat on this town, Johnny,” said 
Verne. 

"Yeh, you’ve done that.” 

“I didn’t intend to — I give you my word on it, Johnny. 
I just thought-” 

The conversation ended as the politician rose. 

"No use to fight over it and no use to alibi. That won’t bring 
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dead men to life again.” 

The plans of that morning had gone to pieces. The train 
bearing Frank Nash had come in on time. An officer had gotten 
out and looked about him. The train shed had been clear, except 
for William J. Grooms and Frank E. Hermanson, Kansas City 
detectives, Raymond J. Caffrey, Special Agent, and R. E. 
Vetterli, Special Agent in Charge, down to meet the prisoner. 
Up the stairs they went with old Frank and along the three- 
hundred and fifty foot corridor which led to the street. 

They started to load Frank Nash into the car, believing them¬ 
selves in no danger. Hundreds of persons were near by. Cabs 
came and went. The life of the Union Station flowed on all 
about them. Loaded shotguns were placed in the car. Guns 
rested in holsters. Frank Nash started to get into the rear seat. 
They moved him to the front; he sat under the wheel, awaiting 
final disposition. It was at this point that machine gunners 
stepped forth. 

The car containing the attackers had been parked quite near 
the car of a Special Agent and the car containing the two de¬ 
tectives. The bandits had hidden there, awaiting the time for 
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Xa get-away. Now they moved swiftly into position, surroundi 
the police car. 

"Get ’em up!” shouted Floyd. "Up — up — up!” 

Of seven men threatened with death, not one obeyed the 
command. Every officer reached for his gun. Hermanson shot 
twice. It maddened Floyd. 

"Give it to ’em!” he shouted and the faithful engineers of 
crime’s underground railroad hastened to obey. Bandit machine 
guns went into action. Caffrey, Nash, Grooms, Hermanson and 
Reed were killed instantly. Vetterli and Lackey were wounded. 
The only man who escaped death unharmed was Special Agent 
Smith, who, queerly enough, had taken Nash’s place in the rear 



seat. 

The bandits did not know that. A machine gunner stuck his 
head through the shattered car window. Before him was a tangled 
mass of lifeless sprawls; Smith’s huddled body was covered by 
the bleeding forms of fellow officers. The killer swung his gun 
in excited command. 

"Frank’s dead!” he shouted. "They’re all dead! Scram!” 

So, sick with blood, three men had scrammed, leaving behind 
them dead and wounded men, the assassination of whom was to 
change laws, and bring about even greater activities against 
lawlessness by the Division of Investigation. But even this 
drama, now that living men had become corpses, was static 
beside a scene in Joplin, Missouri. 

It takes a certain amount of credulity to believe it. But Mrs. 
Nash, even today, insists that she never, at any time, knew her 
husband was an escaped convict or anything worse than an 
ordinary bootlegger. She says that she did not even know his 
real name was Frank Nash, but Frank Harrison, the alias he used 
when they first met, and that persons of his crowd never re¬ 
ferred to him as Nash in her presence. They called him Jelly, 
or Frank. His use of aliases she believed to be due to the 
bootlegging business, which, after all, could bring about brushes 
with the law. 

So, after the fevered hours in Hot Springs, the airplane ride 
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.^Joplin, the waiting, the telephoning, the uncertainty, the 


ght of troubled sleep, Frances Nash, who in all her association 
with gangdom, never could quite forget that she once had been 
a schoolteacher, rose from the breakfast table to the knowledge 
that the radio had suddenly ceased its usual advertising exhor¬ 
tations. There was an evidence of strain in the announcer’s voice: 

Xhis is Station W.D.A.F., the Kansas City Star, interrupting 
our morning program with an important news flash. Four 
officers were instantly killed and two wounded at Union Station 
Plaza early today, when gangdom attempted to liberate from 
their custody an escaped Federal prisoner named Frank Nash. 
In the burst of machine-gun fire with which the attacking out¬ 
laws swept down the gallant police officials, Frank Nash him¬ 
self also fell, instantly slain by the terrific fire.” 

Mrs. Nash looked toward those about her, — the neighboring 
wife of an ex-convict; Deafy Farmer, cupping his ear to the 
loud speaker; Esther, ghastly gray beside him. 

“Frank Nash?” she asked. "Who’s he?” 

"The man you married, Dearie,” said her neighbor. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


There is no doubt that Frank Nash, living, had been an im¬ 
portant figure in the criminal world. Neither is there any doubt, 
as shall be displayed in his recital, that dying, he left behind 
connections which played an extensive part in the gang life 
which was to succeed him. Paradoxically, however, this criminal’s 
most important contribution was to the cause of law enforce¬ 
ment. 

Largely because of the manner of his death and the killing 
of those who went down with him, the Division of Investiga¬ 
tion is now the best-equipped crime-fighting organization in 
the world. It possesses the armament with which to attack any 
gang, no matter how strongly entrenched, how desperate, how 
well-armed. It has new laws to support it, some of which were 
conceived as the result of the Kansas City Massacre. 

In addition, beginning with this case, the Division of Investi¬ 
gation found the public support with which to carry on a 
campaign for which it long had hoped. This, to use the words 
of J. Edgar Hoover, is an onslaught against the roots of crime. 
What was unsuccessful in the attempt really to clean up all 
the angles of the Cherryvale Bank robbery described in an 
early chapter, now is becoming an everyday affair. Today, the 
person who aids, abets or fosters crime must expect to be 
punished. 

The Kansas City case also caused the beginning of the public 
revolt against lawlessness which found expression in the National 
Crime Conference held in Washington last December, under the 
direction of Attorney-General Cummings, and now being 
augmented by other conferences in many States. It even led 
to reforms in the underworld. Perhaps one of the strangest 
meetings ever held was that which was called in Chicago shortly 
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the Kansas City slayings, and attended by the more in¬ 
fluential of confidence men from every part of America. 

The self-appointed task of the confidence man always has 
been to stay clear of violent criminality. This is a proud pro¬ 
fession, possessing, in its own opinion, a certain degree of 
aristocracy. The confidence man, in spite of what police and 
public think, insists that he is not a criminal but an educator, 
who pursues his bland course through life, wedded to the 
mission of teaching suckers that they can’t get something for 
nothing. Therefore the news that a member of their guild had 
become involved in a gangster-killing was a terrific blow. More 
than a dozen of the higher minds among the confidence pro¬ 
fession met in a large Chicago hotel, to "formulate a code.” 
There were several speeches. 

"This proposition of running around- with mugs and gunsters 
has got to stop,” the principal reformer insisted. "Look at our 
hide-outs. What’s happening to them? I used to have a fine 
little place down near Eureka Springs. Good fishing, quiet 
country, nice neighbors and all that. One afternoon, I’m sitting 
on my front porch, enjoying a smoke after a little deal up in 
Indianapolis. Nobody in that country thought I was anything 
but a business man who came down for a rest and the fishing. 

"All of a sudden a car pulled up and two fellows and two 
■women got out. One of the men had a hole in his head big enough 
to throw a calf through. They lugged out a ton or so of machine 
guns and rifles and automatics that they’d gotten by kicking in 
some arsenal and came traipsing into the house. Said I had to 
bide them until the heat cooled and until this buzzard got over 
that bullet hole. I didn’t invite them there. I didn’t want ’em. 
They said Herb Farmer had sent them.” 

Another took up the discussion. 

There’s the point! Just because Deafy Farmer s gotten 
ttfixed up with a lot of the wrong kind of people is no reason 
we ve got to lose our self-respect. We invented the quiet coun- 
tr y hide-out; it’s a part of our equipment. We’re not crooks, 
live by the larceny in other fellows’ hearts. Nobody puts 
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nothing. 

"And there’s that Earl Christman, a good confidence man as 
long as he stuck to his racket. But no, he’s got to get tough. 
^Wanted to rob banks. Well, what’s happened to him? He got 
killed. And Dick Galatas — he’s been getting heavy for a year 
or so. Running around with those big mugs and thinking he 
amounted to something. Why, they tell me he’s even been carry¬ 
ing a gun. Can you tie that — a confidence man lugging artil¬ 
lery! What for? To tap wires with? Or deal seconds off a deck 
of cards? I’m telling you we’ve got to clean house! Got to 
throw.out these people that are ruining our profession!” 

Thus, it may be seen, there are strata of society, even in crime. 
Since that date, incidentally,’ there has been far less fraternization 
between the men who live by gunfire and those who exist by 
their wits. Confidence men have a distinct aversion to getting 
into trouble. * 

All this was due to the death of Frank Nash. Another angle 
was a further insight into the statement, made much earlier in 
this volume, that our citizens are being murdered by the very 
guns made for their protection — armament originally manu¬ 
factured for use by the United States Army. It is a rather long 
story, partly because it reveals exactly how crime interlocks, 
and the means by which widely separated invasions of law come 
together in the commission of a major offense. There apparently 
was no connection with high-powered crime when seventy-five 
Colt army automatic pistols disappeared one night from the 
National Guard Armory in Kansas City, Kansas, several years 
ago. However, the tie-up was a direct one. 

Theft or illegal possession of government property lies within 
the jurisdiction of the Division of Investigation; Special Agents 
took the case. There were no fingerprints or other clues; all they 
had to aid them were the recorded numbers of the stolen guns. 

A year passed without results. One night some young Italians 
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arrested for investigation in Kansas City, Missouri. Two 
guns were found in the car, which they insisted did not belong 
to them, inasmuch as they had borrowed the car. Then the 
silence of Little Italy closed about them and little more was to 
be learned. The Special Agents found the owner of the car, who 
successfully denied the possession of the stolen property. Never¬ 
theless the Agents had progressed; this man was a relative of 
Sam Scola, said in the underworld to be one of johnny Lazia’s 
"enforcers” in the liquor and gambling rackets of Kansas City, 
and a man from whom a killer could get a gun if he needed it. 
Again the slow piling up of information began, a terrific task 
when one knows the silence which surrounds gangsters. Three 
months passed. Then one night, the county sheriff, Tom Bash, 
with his wife, a young girl, and a deputy, were returning 
through town from a picnic when they heard shots. The sheriff 
stopped his car and leaped out, his riot gun ready for action. 
Two men were half trotting down a residence street, followed 
by two more in an automobile which, coming from a scene of 
murder, was about to pick them up. Three of the gangsters 
started firing at Bash while his deputy drove off a fourth, the 
assailant escaping between two houses. Then the sheriff fired 
twice at the approaching automobile and saw two men fall, the 
car wobbling to a crazy stop. Bash pointed his riot gun at the 
remaining assailant, who dropped his automatic, the last bullet 
gone from its clip. The gangster raised his hands, pleading: 

"Don’t shoot — don’t shoot! I’m a friend of Johnny Lazia!” 

That did not influence the sheriff. With the aid of his deputy, 
he handcuffed the man, picked up the gun and made mental 
notes by which he could identify it. This gun was named by a 
local ballistician as the murder weapon. 

Now the Federal men entered the case. Three of the guns 
which had been used in this murder were United States Army 
automatics, stolen from the Kansas City armory; one had been 
found on the person of Charles Gargotta, the captured man, 
another at his feet and the third picked up between two houses 
by a Kansas City detective. However, there was seemingly little 
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%o do about it. Dead at the wheel of the gangster car was S; 



Scola, whom the underworld had named as the dispenser of the 


stolen guns. Gargotta faced a state charge of murdering one 
Ferris Anthon, a gangster rival, a far more serious offense than 
illegally possessing government property. 

Further, during the time in which Gargotta awaited trial, 
Special Agents gained evidence pointing to a man known only as 
"Dogi” as the person who had stolen the guns from the armory. 
Again a trial started: what was Dogi’s description, where did 
he hang out, who were his friends, his relatives; what were his 
habits? The chase led to Missouri State Penitentiary, where John 
Mike Kobe, alias Dogi, was serving a sentence for a robbery 
subsequent to that at the armory. A detainer was placed against 
hi m — meaning his rearrest on the gun-stealing charge when 
his present term was done. Thus, a man had been charged with 
the robbery and the fence established as dead. Here most crim¬ 
inal chasers would call their job finished. 

The Division of Investigation, however, does not readily 
close cases. It remains poised, waiting, its innumerable tips and 
leads and evidence ready for any emergency. That time arrived 
in the stolen-gun case. Gargotta went on trial in the state courts 
for murder. There was evidence of tremendous pressure mysteri¬ 
ously exerted to bring freedom. A woman testified that Gargotta 
was not at the scene of the murder, but in her room. Then the. 
detective went on the stand, presumably as a state witness, only 
to give startling evidence for the defense. There had been a 
mistake in the handling of the murder gun, he said. The real .. 


death weapon was the one he had found between the houses, and 
here was the tag which he had made out for it, but had failed 


to place on the weapon. 

So Gargotta went free of the murder charge, only to find 
Special Agents awaiting him. He must answer to the government 
for the possession of those stolen army guns. The detective was 
asked to appear before the Federal Grand Jury to repeat his 
story of finding and tagging the pistol he found between the 
houses. The jury listened — and indicted him for perjury. 
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lis time, when Gargotta came to trial, no woman appeared 
to testify to an alibi. A possible reason was that Special Agents 
had checked every phase of that woman’s life, occupations and 
environment; Gargotta was sentenced to three years in prison 
and a five thousand dollar fine. Then the detective faced the 
court and received four years for perjury. Both, of course, ap¬ 
pealed. 


Those Special Agents, digging always at every tiny shred of 
information, disbelieving everything until they had seen it 
proven, had doubted the honesty of that police tag. They had 
traced it from the day it was ordered to the day it was made, 
back in Massachusetts. They had the order blanks, the work 
sheets, shipping receipts and the men who could testify that 
it had not reached the Kansas City Police Department until 
two and a half months after the murder! 

More time went by, finally to bring another sequel. The re¬ 
lentless hunt for Pretty Boy Floyd and Adam Richetti ended 
with Floyd’s death and Richetti’s capture in Ohio. A gun was 
taken from the Italian. It was found to be a United States 
Army Colt, Number 483,296, one of the seventy-five stolen 
from the Kansas City armory. 

In the list of queer aftermaths to the killing of Frank Nash 
was perhaps the most novel alibi in the history of criminality. 
Eighty-one persons, sooner or later, were suspected in the Kan¬ 
sas City killings. The first suspects, naturally, were the "six 
cows” who had escaped from Lansing Penitentiary. How¬ 
ever -- 


A bank at Black Rock, Arkansas, was robbed on the morn- 
ln g. previous to the affair in Kansas City. Arrests were made in 
Oklahoma. Almost immediately a letter was sent to the Okla¬ 
homa Bureau of Identification, protesting the innocence of the 
incarcerated men. It read: 

ff it is your desire to see justice done, you will deny extra¬ 
dition papers to the accused parties of the Black Rock, Arkan¬ 
sas* bank. Enclosed herewith to the Bureau of Identification 
* s a confession by the several parties in the above robbery. 
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Then followed a detailed statement, requiring an ent? 
foolscap page of single-spaced typing, which delineated every 
move in the Black Rock robbery. It told details that only the 
robbers themselves could know; exactly how the holdup was 
planned, the persons intimidated in the bank, the course taken 
before the robbery and the one which followed. It named the 
sums stolen, the currency, the American Express money orders 
and, what was more important, the uneven amount of silver, 
accounted for accurately. It told of the breakdown of the get¬ 
away car, the necessity for the bandits to hire a man to row them 
across a river, the renting of a truck for a get-away and other 
details. The confession was signed by five of the six Lansing 
"cows”: Robert G. Brady, Ed Davis, Jim Clark, Wilbur Under- 
hill and Harvey Bailey. Following the signature, each man 
affixed his fingerprints as a means of absolute identification. 

There were two side lights to this confession, one wholly 
naive, the other equally sophisticated. In a postscript the 
bandits suggested that if the newspapers desired to photograph 
the confession, it should be retyped, as the machine upon whic 
it was written was badly out of repair, plus the fact that none 
of the bandits was a good typist. The other was the highly im¬ 
portant fact that, in spite of the willingness to accept respon¬ 
sibility for the bank robbery, neither Harvey Bailey nor Wilbur 
Underhill was guilty in the Black Rock holdup! Bailey later 

explained: 

"I had been shot in a leg during my get-away from Lansing. 
When Wilbur Underhill and I got down to Oklahoma, we 
went to a house that Hazel Hudson had fixed up for us; shed 
been telegraphed in advance about the crush-out. My leg was 
in pretty bad shape, so I didn’t stir out of that house for a 
couple of weeks; Underhill’s girl took care of me. However, 
I knew that Hazel wouldn’t be a good alibi witness and the 
papers all said that Underhill and I had been in the Kansas 
City killings. So when we heard what the boys were planning 
to do about the Black Rock affair, we asked them to let us 
sign the confession with them. You see, it took until the next 
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lg to really get away from the vicinity of Black Rock 
that could be proved. Well, a person couldn’t be making a 
get-away from a bank robbery down in Arkansas and shooting 
officers up in Kansas City at the same time — one bank rob¬ 
bery more or less didn’t make much difference to Wilbur or 
me. But we didn’t want to be mixed up with that Kansas City 


mess. 


So much for the interludes. Once the chaff of the case had 
been sifted, the Division of Investigation, working in coop¬ 
eration with police throughout the country, began a determined 
campaign to make every person involved in the Kansas City 
massacre pay for his part in it. 

Herb Farmer and Esther were arrested, charged with con¬ 
spiracy to release a Federal prisoner. Fritz Mulloy and Doc 
Stacci were caught on the same charges. The chase for Pretty 
Boy Floyd and Adam Richetti already has been recited. Frances 
Nash was arrested at Aurora, Minnesota. Richard Galatas was 
pursued from one end of the country to another; finally he was 
caught in New Orleans, Louisiana, as the result of astute work 
by citizens who had recognized him from his picture, published - 
in Liberty Magazine. His wife was apprehended with him. 
Vivian Mathis and Verne Miller, however, apparently had 


escaped. 

So the tracing began, the shifting of pursuit from city to 
city, as clues developed, the running down of hide-outs, old 
companions, possible methods of contact with the outside world. 
At last the Special Agents, watching every possible avenue of 
communication, found that a package of salt-water taffy had 
been delivered to Vi Miller’s child, now at home with her 
grandparents. It had come from Atlantic City. The chase 
veered to the East. Every candy shop in the resort town was 
visited. At last one was found which remembered Vi Miller, 
or Vi Mathis, as she now was known. Hotels were checked. 
Yes, she had stayed at one of the most exclusive places in At¬ 
lantic City, but had departed. 

Chasing a fleeing criminal is largely like chasing a frig tene 
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rabbit; there are few stops long enough to enable a 
enforcement officer to get close enough for capture. The trail¬ 
ing of Vi Mathis led to New York. It went over to Newark, 
where the woman evidently met the fugitive Verne for a hasty 
conference; this time the Special Agents missed both of them 
only by a few moments. Then the hunt was on again, to re¬ 
sorts in New York State, to Montreal, back to New York and 
finally to Chicago. There Special Agents traced the woman to 
the apartment of a friend, Bobby Moore. Bobby was a widow; 
Miller and her husband had been fellow members of a national 
fraternal organization. 

Here enters one of the strange vagaries of crime. Bobby was 
the mother of two children and supported them by working 
in a night club. She had known Vi Mathis for years and had 
known Verne Miller, but she never had mingled with their 
crowd; she had no criminal record. Yet she did not hesitate 
in a crucial moment to defy both municipal and Federal offi¬ 
cers. 

The Special Agents were shadowing Vi Mathis. On Hallow¬ 
e’en Day, 1933, Vi gave a party for her little girl and for other 
children in the apartment house. Suddenly a man drove up 
and entered. He was red-haired. He wore a heavy mustache. 
Darkness had come; there was difficulty in identification. Fi¬ 
nally this was accomplished and a quick endeavor made to set 
a trap. The man was Verne Miller, home at last. 

Due to the necessity of haste, one loophole was left. Verne 
Miller took it as he rushed from the apartment. Even then he 
could not have escaped except for Bobby Moore. She ran across 
the street and got Verne Miller’s car, whirling it to the curb 
with the motor running. Special Agents and police shouted for 
her to halt, as Verne leaped into the car. The answer was a flash 
of fire from Miller’s automatic, as the car sped down the street. 
Bobby Moore pressed the accelerator harder; now she was risk¬ 
ing her life to aid the escape of a wanted murderer. 

Behind the fleeing car, police and Special Agents, hampered 
in their aim by passing traffic, by the darkness and the erratic 
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rse of the automobile, strove to halt it by gunfire. Bullets 
passed within inches of the crouched man and the desperate 
woman who bent over the steering wheel. At last, the car slipped 
out of range, and finally was deserted. Verne Miller had escaped, 
because a woman who apparently had been law abiding suddenly 
had chosen to become a volunteer in crime. 

This shift from honesty to crookedness all for no apparent 
purpose occurs with sickening frequency. In the files of every 
law-enforcement body in the country, are countless cases where 
allegedly good citizens have committed perjury that they might 
furnish an alibi for someone whose very need for that alibi 
should have been sufficient evidence of guilt. Forgery to defeat 
justice also is as frequent as manufactured testimony; otherwise 
honest persons have hung juries through sympathy for a crook, 
wholly disregarding the evidence. Yet these very people are 
often the ones who demand that law-enforcement agencies dis¬ 
play more efficiency. 

Bobby Moore paid for her rescue. She was sentenced to a year 
and a day. Vi Mathis received the same punishment. The aban¬ 
doned car was found and traced. It had been bought for Miller 
in New Jersey by an associate of liquor interests named Al 
Silvers. Gangdom intervened in the cause of justice before 
prosecution could be instituted. The body of Silvers was found 


one morning beside a road in Connecticut. The man had been 
stabbed to death with a broad-nosed knife and about his neck 
was a noose. Covering this was the sole piece of wearing apparel 
on the man’s body, a newly purchased, perfectly tied four-in- 
hand. 

Perhaps Al Silvers died because he had violated the rules 
which seemed to have gone forth from big-time crooks that 
Verne Miller was not to be given aid. Never was a man so 
sought as this one-time leader. Ted Newberry and Gus Winkler, 
high in Chicago racketeer circles, once had been extremely 
friendly to him. Only the Christmas before, they jointly had 
given the Millers a yuletide gift of a vase, mostly of platinum. 
Now, Verne could not even borrow a hundred dollars. Yet, in 
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flight, the machine gunner still retained his scruples. Shortly 
after the massacre, he stopped at the apartment of Volney 
Davis, an old friend, in Chicago. Volney suggested that Verne 
go to the Barker-Karpis gang for aid. After all, Fred Barker 
owed a part of his early tutelage to Frank Nash and the Miller 
crowd, gaining thereby much of the resourcefulness by which 
his gang now was becoming known as one of the most dangerous 
in America. 

Verne Miller was tired. He had driven many hundred miles 
that day — his life was one of constant movement, that the 
unrelenting pursuit of Federal officers be hampered as much as 
possible. He was dusty and grimy; he was gaunt from worry. 
But he glared at the mention of Fred Barker’s name. 

“That lousy rat?” he asked. “Why, he’s gone in for kid- 
naping! 

Perhaps the word got back to the Barker-Karpis gang. All 
unknown to Verne Miller, his host also was interested in kid¬ 
naping; within a year he was to be sought with the rest of the 
Barker-Karpis crowd as a "snatcher.” 

Hide and run, run and hide — this was the life of the man 
who had brought about the greatest pursuit ever known in the 
underworld. Old friends blamed him for the fact that the Divi¬ 
sion of Investigation had answered the challenge of gangdom 
by a warfare that would not end. He even reached the place 
where he traveled, disguised, from place to place as a spectacle 
salesman. At last he went to Detroit. 

The underworld says that he had written to an old friend 
there, stating a need of money, and that he was given a job 
which had its sardonic angles. There is a grim type of humor 
about gangdom; the kind which gets a laugh out of murder. 
According to gangsters, Verne was hired to machine-gun three 
men and then paid in his own coin. Known facts are these: 

On November 26, 1933, the bodies of Abe Axler and Eddie 
Fletcher, high on the list of Detroit’s public enemies, were found 
near Pontiac, Michigan. They had been slain by a machine 
gunner who knew how to make every bullet count; the lifeless 
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(s were literally perforated. On November 28th, the body 
Walter Tylczak, known as a gunman and murderer, was 
discovered near Detroit. He too had been slain by a machine 
gunner who possessed the same surety of technique. 

At seven o’clock on the night of November 29, 1933, a 
business man was driving home from work, when his head¬ 
lights shone upon a strange bundle in a vacant lot. It lay near 
a culvert, almost hidden by marsh grass, a queerly bunched 
affair, covered by some cheap blankets and an equally cheap 
automobile robe. He reported the find to the police. Arriving, 
they raised the blanket. 

There, his legs drawn tight against his torso by repeated 
wrapping of new clothesline, was the body of a murdered man. 
He was nude. Marks on his throat gave evidence that he had 
been garroted. His skull had been crushed by repeated blows 
from a claw hammer. He was a man in his thirties, with a heavy 
red mustache and red hair which seemed to have been dyed. At 
the morgue, the police took his fingerprints and thereby estab¬ 
lished his identity. This man was Verne Miller. 

In that murder lies an evidence of the precision with which 
the underworld functions. Verne Miller evidently was killed 
while asleep. His nerves shaken as the result of the relentless 
pursuit by Federal Agents and police, he had gone in for periods 
of heavy drinking. Perhaps he wanted to forget that carmine- 
splashed morning at the Union Station plaza. Perhaps, too, he 
desired to free his mind of the incessant knowledge that Special 
Agents were constantly moving closer, like a group of well- 
organized hunters beating quarry out of thick grass. There were 
times when he would get sodden drunk and sleep for hours, 

stupefied. 

It was during such a time that he was killed. He stripped 
for bed, perhaps surrounded by gangsters who answered his 
drunken mumblings by the announcement that he’d be fine in 
the morning. Then they hammered him to death. 

One wonders where such a thing could happen, and no news 
of it reach law-enforcement officers. The wounds were such 
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that they must have spurted blood for a distance of many f^ 
What became of the sheets, the pillowcases, the mattress from 
this red-soaked bed? Who carried them out of the room? Who 
carted them away? Who burned them that some wandering 
hobo might not thrill at the discovery of a soft pallet, only 
to shudder at the stains of murder? 

Who scrubbed the floors in this hotel room; Verne Miller did 
not stay at sleazy “flop-joints”; he had spent hundreds of 
thousands of dollars during his lifetime; he wanted luxuries, 
even as a hunted man. What paper hanger or painter was 
called in to erase the dried splotches of reddish black on the 
walls? Who heard this man’s cries as the garotte tightened about 
his throat? Who noticed any men carrying a heavy burden 
to an automobile? Who sold the automobile robe and the cheap 
blankets which covered the stiffened form? All that was done 
by the underworld, which is allowed to exist by the smug 
citizen who, in his slippers and robe, reads the newspapers and 
remarks casually that somebody certainly ought to do something 
about crime. 

So Verne was dead. Bobby Moore and Vi Mathis were in a 
Federal reformatory. More than a year passed before the trial 
of the other accused persons. Vi Mathis finished her term and 
pleaded guilty to a charge of conspiracy. Frances Nash turned 
state’s evidence; the accusations against her were dismissed. Ri- 
chetti was held for a separate trial. All the others, Herb Farmer, 
Esther his wife, Richard Galatas and Mrs. Galatas, Doc Stacci 
and Fritz Mulloy were found guilty; the women involved were 
placed on probation. Thus every person accused by the Division 
of Investigation of active part in the Kansas City massacre met 
with some form of retribution. The rest of the eighty-one sus¬ 
pected persons were proven innocent by the same methods by 
which the convicted ones were proven guilty. 

In the meantime, the precepts of Frank Nash and the associa¬ 
tions he had fostered carried on. The Barker-Karpis crowd pro¬ 
ceeded upon its deadly course with its usual shrewdness. Up in 
St. Paul, Pat Reilly continued to thrill at the sight of desperate 
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nmen, becoming exceedingly friendly with a man known as 
Wayne Huttner, but whose true name was Homer Van Meter, 
a member of a gang headed by a remorseless, double-crossing 
little rat named Lester Gillis, alias Baby Face Nelson. Eddie 
Green and his wife Bess also knew this clique, being especially 
friendly with one of its members named Tommy Carroll. It was 
George (Machine-gun) Kelly however, who, at this point, de¬ 
cided to carry the torch for the old crowd. 




Some time before, he and a man named Albert Bates, a tall, 
thirty-nine-ycar old bandit with a silver plate in one shoulder 
resultant from an old wound, had come together through the 
robbery of a bank at Colfax, Oregon. Later Bates had gone to 
Fort Worth to live. This was Katherine Kelly’s town. She" was 
so much of a town girl that she felt free in discussing various 
plans with a police official there. Among other things she told 
him that she was highly fascinated by the kidnaping racket. The 
result was that within comparatively few hours after Kath¬ 
erine’s true entrance into the filthy business, information flashed 
from this police official to the Division of Investigation that 
Katherine and George Kelly may have had a part in it. The 
police official was correct. 

Bates was a burglar by profession. He had been paroled from 
a long sentence in Nevada State Penitentiary; he had done 
six months for larceny in Utah, and been the recipient of a 
three-to-five-year sentence in Colorado. Bates and Kelly de¬ 
cided to do a job of kidnaping and later took Nash’s old friend, 
Harvey Bailey, in on the profits. After a visit of only a week to 
Oklahoma City, they walked into the home of Charles F. Ur- 
schel, an oil millionaire, and took him away to a Texas farm, 
the home of Katherine’s parents, to hold him for ransom. 

There are some angles of the kidnaping business which strike 
an investigator as decidedly peculiar. No matter in what part 
of the country they may operate, no matter whether they be 
members of a mob, ordinary criminals, or supposed amateurs, 
they all use almost identical methods. The victim is first "fin¬ 
gered”— watched, catalogued and seized in much the same 
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lanner that gangsters were selected for death in the gory o 
days when bootleggers battled for territory. Their methods of 
demanding ransom are usually similar — either through a let¬ 
ter dropped at the house of a friend, or jerky telephone com¬ 
mands, in which the message is delivered so quickly that there 
is no chance to trace the call. The means by which the victirp 
is stolen are often identical. Nearly all kidnapers bind the eyes 
of victims with adhesive tape. They insist on money of small 
denomination, without a recording of serial numbers. And 
nearly all work is in collusion with some wretched human who, 
posing as a friend of the victim, gains the information necessary 
to the fingering process. 

A labor contractor in a midwestern city received a telephone 
call one day from what seemed to be a highly respectable source. 
Would he be kind enough to meet a certain gentleman of the 
underworld on an out-of-town road? The contractor had met 
underworld characters before. He went to the designated spot 
accompanied by his bodyguard and machine gunners. 

A big car swept down the road and stopped. A gang leader 
stepped forth — also surrounded by his rodmen. There was a 
frigidly pleasant greeting — the tight-lipped kind. Then the 
gangster said: 

"I just thought I’d see you and present my bill.” 

"Bill, eh?” asked the labor man. "Bill for what?” 

"Services rendered. The bill’s for fifty grand.” 

There was a moment’s silence. Then the contractor smiled 
coldly. 

"You mean I slip you fifty thousand dollars or I get kid¬ 
naped? Is that the lay?” 

"That’s the lay.” 

"Listen, Tough Guy,” answered the contractor. "I’ve got as 
many gunmen as you’ve got. So whenever you feel like snatchin’ 
me — start snatchin’.” 

To date the contractor has not been snatched. That isn’t the 
point of the incident. The nubbin lies in the question of whether 
this highly respectable go-between knew what he was doing 
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en he arranged that meeting. Especially since the gangster 
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had been under suspicion for at least five kidnapings. 

The "finger” is more responsible for kidnaping than the kid¬ 
napers themselves. The average criminal knows little of the 
habits of rich persons. He does not know how they live; often 
he does not even know where they live. He has little means of 
discovering how much money they possess and their ability to 
procure cash. Many persons who are alleged to possess wealth 
are so hampered by real-estate possessions, or defaulted bonds that 
they are, in reality, poor. But, if you have studied kidnaping 
cases, you will notice that the ones abducted usually have been 
able to dig up the cash. Their financial status has been inquired 
into deeply; the kidnapers have an uncanny knowledge of just 
how much money to demand. In most cases they get what they 
ask. However, there is one outstanding instance of failure. 
Likewise, it is one of the few cases in which the "finger” has 
been identified. 

The "Better Brains” in this case was a woman, Mrs. Charles 
Chessen, of Alton, Illinois. She and her husband maintained a 
certain standing of respectability. Leading a double existence, 
they moved, on one hand, in good circles of citizenship, where 
Charles Chessen was known as an insurance salesman. On the 
other, however, Mrs. Chessen associated with a gang of boot¬ 
leggers, bank robbers and all-around crooks. At last her interest 
turned to kidnaping and after having conferred with various 
gangsters concerning the desirability of abducting a certain 
young man of Alton, gave it up as impracticable. Suddenly 
she said: 

“Why haven’t I thought of Old Man Luer?” 

The victim was August Luer, seventy-seven years old, a re¬ 
tired meat packer and president of the Alton Banking and Trust 
Company. Shortly afterward, two men and a woman, not Mrs. 
Chessen, entered the Luer home on the pretext of using the tele¬ 
phone, and abducted him. But Mr. Luer was very old and ill; 
while the family gathered the one hundred thousand dollars 
necessary to free him, the kidnapers, afraid that he 
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in their custody, voluntarily released him. Swift 
Division of Investigation agents and the St. Louis 


Police Department resulted in the identification by Mrs. Luer 
of a suspect’s picture. He was arrested and confessed. A series 
of raids resulted in other arrests and more confessions. Then it 
was learned that these people of the underworld, gangsters, 
yeggmen, bootleggers, bank robbers and thugs, were only so 
many workmen. The brains of the job had been Mrs. Charles 
Chessen. She was sent to the penitentiary for life. Two men 
received the same sentence, and three others shorter ones. Two 
men and another woman, Vivian Chase, are fugitives. 

So with all the foregoing facts in view, there was more than 
mere theory in a recent statement by a high-ranking government 
official. A group of men from a midwestern section of the United 
States had sought his advice. They had received assurances of a 
subscription of one hundred thousand dollars with which to 


start a sort of vigilante committee to combat kidnapers, and 
desired to know how to conduct their campaign. 

Go back and clean up the dirty politics and gangland-lawyer 
connections in your home town,” was the advice. They seemed a 
bit dubious about being able to do that. 

Incidentally, this helps to answer the oft-asked question of 
how to stop kidnaping. The rest of the solution comes in the 
case of Charles F. Urschel. Only the kidnaped person and the 
person fearing kidnaping can give the final blow which will 
put snatchers in prison. If even ten per cent, of those who are 
stolen each year had the acumen, the fearlessness and powers of 
observation of Charles F. Urschel, the racket would die quickly. 

For the first time in history, the United States Government 
is in a position to fight kidnaping. This was gained by the pas¬ 
sage and amendments of the so-called Lindbergh Law of 1932 , 
giving Federal jurisdiction in cases where state lines have been 
crossed, mail, radio or telephone used, or the victim held in ex¬ 
cess of six days. It also allows the Government to take an active 
interest in every abduction, on the theory that it may later in¬ 
volve violation of the Federal Statute. The result is that of 
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Ify-four kidnapings since March 22, 1932, and investigate 
by the Division, none are unsolved. Seventy-seven persons have 
been convicted at this writing. Two received a death sentence, 
sixteen went to prison for life, and the others were sentenced 
to an aggregate of more than twelve hundred years. Many ac¬ 
cused persons are in custody, awaiting trial. The biggest haul of 
all came in the Urschel case. 

Here was a man who started to help catch his kidnapers the 
minute he was abducted. He and his wife had been playing 
bridge at his home in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, with friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter R. Jarrett, when two men, one with a 
pistol and the other with a machine gun, walked into the house. 
They took both Urschel and Jarrett, robbing and releasing 
Jarrett about twelve miles outside the city. They then produced 
cotton, a short bandage and adhesive tape, blindfolding Urschel. 

Nine days later, Urschel came home after the payment of 
two hundred thousand dollars ransom. With him he brought an 
amazing mass of detail; blindfolded, he had "seen” more than 
the average person could have observed with open eyes. 

He remembered every waking moment of those nine days. 
Coolly, deliberately, he had catalogued every sound, every ac¬ 
tion, every movement. He remembered that the last thing he 
saw before the blindfolding job was completed were the lights 
of Harrah, Oklahoma, twenty miles east of Oklahoma City. An 
hour went by. Then the car passed through either a small oil 
field or the end of a large one. Thirty minutes later he whirled 
by another small field; he could smell the gas and hear the 
pumps working. 

He remembered approximately the time of the first stop: 
3:30 o’clock in the morning, when he was taken out of the car 
and made to wait in some brush until the car went somewhere 
for gas. Again, in about an hour, another stop was made to open 
a gate, and approximately three minutes later, the car stopped 
again for a gate. One minute afterward the car drove into 
either a private garage or a barn. Sitting blindfolded in the car, 
the kidnaped man catalogued the actions of his captors, as 
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they changed the license plates from the small car to a larger 
one, in which he was to be carried farther. 

He remembered the intonations of voices that he might later 
identify them. He kept track of time between stops. He noticed 
that the car not once seemed to be on paved roads. He listened 
attentively from the sort of slung bunk in which he was now 
confined in the larger car, when they again stopped for gas. 
The station attendant was a woman. He heard one of the men 
ask about crops and caught her answer: 

“The crops are burned up, although we may make some 
broom corn.” 

Every one of these details was a cog in the later conviction 
of many criminals. Between nine and ten o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing, a light rain fell and the road became slippery. He remem¬ 
bered then being taken into a garage or barn, about 2:30 o’clock 
in the afternoon and held there until after dark. When¬ 
ever possible, without arousing suspicion, he would ask the 
time, to check his own estimates. 

With darkness, he was taken from the car and was led out¬ 
side. Every sense was alert. He even made deductions which 
caused him to believe he was taken out of the front door of the 
barn. He noted that he turned to the left. Then a narrow gate 
was pushed open. A few feet after that, he stepped on to what 
he believed to be a boardwalk. Carefully he counted his steps 
— five — ten — fifteen. Then he stepped upward and through 
a door into a house. 

He fumbled about, as any blinded man would do — and by 
so doing concluded that he was led through one room and into 
another. Here, he was told, there were two beds. The one he 
selected was a single iron bed or cot; a kidnaper occupied the 
other. 

He neard the voices of a man and woman in the next room. 
Then, his ears were filled with cotton and adhesive tape placed 
over them to deafen him — but he did not give up his efforts. 
He could still hear in a faint, blurred fashion. And he remem¬ 
bered everything. 
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at kind of a table did he eat from there? A small table 
with no cover. Could he hear any noises whatever? Yes, faintly, 
the barking of dogs, the cackling of chickens, the mooing of 
cows and the screaming of guinea hens. There were no trains, 
street cars, or other city noises. 

The next day he was put in a small coupe — the difficulty 
of entering the car, the discomfort of the seat and the 
sound of the motor were used for identification — and taken 
for a drive between fifteen and twenty minutes to another 
house. 

He counted his steps when he got out of the car — they were 
only a few. The door had only one step leading to it. The room 
had no cover or carpeting on the floor. Again, in counted steps, 
he was led to a second room, where he was told to lie on some 
blankets. Here he also heard the voices of a man and a woman 
in an adjoining room; the voice of the man was not that of 
either of the two men who had kidnaped him. Shortly there¬ 
after this man and woman left the place. 

He remembered that in addition to his kidnapers, he was 
guarded by an elderly man and a younger one. As the days 
passed, Urschel, at every opportunity, started conversation. At 
last one of his kidnapers became loquacious. He boasted that he 
had been stealing for twenty-five years, and that his gang did 
not go in for anything cheap. They got on the subject of bank 
robbery — the kidnaper, boasting again, discussed a number and 
talked frankly about his holdup exploits. 

Urschel was chained to a chair. He felt the chain carefully for 
identifying features. He remembered everything he had to eat. 
He again identified the sounds of cows, chickens and hogs. He 
noted that he was given water in an old tin cup without a han¬ 
dle, that the water had a mineral taste, that the well was north¬ 
east of the house, and that water was obtained from it by a rope 
and bucket on a pulley which made considerable noise. He 
remembered also that each morning and evening a plane passed 
over the house. By a subterfuge he got a look at his watch, 
timing the morning plane at 9:45 and the evening plane at 
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s5-A5. Principally, however, he observed that on Sunday, J 
30th, when it rained very hard, the plane did not pass. 

From these observations, the Special Agents of the Division 
of Investigation could deduce about how far he was taken into 
drouth territory. They consulted the Weather Bureau records 
and found that a heavy rain had fallen Sunday, July 30th, in 
the vicinity of Paradise, Texas. They also found that this 
country had been drouth-ridden and that the crops had been 
burned out there. 

They had consulted airplane schedules, among them those of 
the Fort Worth-Amarillo line of the American Airways. They 
had found that ships passed over Paradise at approximately the 
time noted by Urschel. They found further that the ship had 
detoured on Sunday, July 30th, due to the storm. 

Now the case began to piece together. Investigation showed 
that Katherine Kelly was the daughter of Mrs. R. G. Shannon, 
who lived near Paradise. A Special Agent was sent there. Under 
a pretext, he got into the Shannon home — it matched the 
description given by the blindfolded Urschel. Fie went on then 
to the near-by ranch of Armon Shannon, a son. There he saw 
the tin cup, the bucket-pulley well, the cows, chickens, and 
hogs described by the kidnaped man. Further he learned that 
George and Katherine Kelly had been in the vicinity recently 
— and remembered Urschel’s observation that he had heard a 
man and woman who shortly afterward had departed. 

So the raids began. One arrest led to another — in Minnesota, 
where ransom money had been passed; in Colorado, Tennessee, 
Texas, Illinois and other places where, working with the aid of 
local authorities, criminals were rounded up. 

As the case stands at this writing, January 10, 1935, sixteen 
persons have been convicted, three others pleaded guilty, and 
four others are indicted and awaiting trial which will estab¬ 
lish guilt or innocence, probably before this volume reaches 
publication. Harvey Bailey, Bates, Kelly, Mrs. Kelly, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Shannon, the parents, all were given life sentences. These 
were the principals. True to its threat that the hangers-on of 
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are to be relentlessly prosecuted, the Division discovered 
that Cass EaH Coleman and Will Casey had harbored the Kellys 
at the Coleman farm where $73,250 of the ransom money was 
found. They learned also that Mrs. Bates had carried her hus¬ 
band’s portion of the loot to the Pacific Coast and buried it. They 
dug up $46,000 at various points in Washington and Oregon. 

J. C. Tichenor and Langford Ramsey, an attorney, aided and 
sheltered the Kellys in Memphis. Louise Seaton aided them in 
Fort Worth. Harvey Bailey escaped for a time from the "escape 
proof” jail at Dallas, Texas. Two men who aided him were 
prosecuted. Ransom money turned up in Minneapolis, where 
it had been handled by underworld characters, Edward Barney 
Berman and Clifford Skelly. All these persons, plus Armon 
Shannon, the brother of Mrs. Kelly, received sentences rang¬ 
ing from one to ten years, except Mrs. Bates, who has not been 
sentenced at this writing. The persons awaiting trial include 
two men accused of having aided Mrs. Bates in hiding ransom 
money and two attorneys who are charged with having know¬ 
ingly accepted it. 

The wide range of this case is an excellent example of how 
the Division of Investigation, with its field offices located at 
strategic points throughout the United States, can pursue a 
gang of criminals in as many as thirty points at the same time, 
especially when given the splendid cooperation of local police 
units, such as was evidenced in the Urschel case. 

Had this kidnaping been wholly a state matter in which the 
Oklahoma City police solely were given the job of tracking 
down the kidnapers, it is doubtful if there could have been as 
complete a solution of the crime. Hastily, it must be added that 
this is no reflection on the Oklahoma City force, nor on any 
other police unit which, had it been given the job, would have 
met the same handicaps. No police force other than the ones of 
the largest cities have several hundred highly trained officers 
who can simultaneously be thrown upon a job in various parts 
of the country. 

The detectives of each citv have their own problems. They 
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tot be expected to know all the details of some kidnaping 
which took place hundreds of miles away. Given/ however, a 
well-trained man to apprise them of the necessary tasks in con- 
nection with this particular crime, they can and do perform 
excellent service. In the Urschel case, George Kelly alone was 
chased more than twenty thousand miles, much of it done by 
telephone, as Special Agents told Mr. Hoover over long¬ 
distance of local developments, and he, in turn, passed instruc¬ 
tions on to Special Agents in other cities. The scope of pursuit 


for all the participants covered a great part of the United States, 
yet, in its main elements, it was cleaned up, even to the trials, 
within ninety days. 

Further, had the Urschel case been a straight police job, the 
hard-working officers from Oklahoma City, even had they been 
able to overcome the almost superhuman handicaps of distance 
and widespread activities, would have faced a barrier of writs, 
technicalities, extradition hearings, local influence and possibly 
the power of politics in every State where arrests were made. The 
Federal officers needed only to show sufficient cause before a 
United States Commissioner in order to remove their prisoners 
to Oklahoma City for trial. 

Therefore the Urschel kidnaping provides not only an evi¬ 
dence of quick, thorough and widespread justice, but a tremen¬ 
dous argument for removing some of the shackles which bind 
local law-enforcement agencies. The whole police set-up of 
this country is archaic. Often, in thickly settled areas, where 
one town merges into another, a crook can cross a street and 
be safe from a pursuing policeman who becomes powerless 
once he passes the line which divides one municipality from an¬ 
other. 

There is no reason why many of these silly restrictions should 
not be removed. There also is no good reason why much of the 
legislation which provides legal aids to crime should not be 
repealed. Law enforcement to-day is bound, hamstrung and 
gagged by a maze of laws, many of which were passed by crim- 
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attorneys, serving ostensibly as servants of the people in 
egislatures. 

Another factor besides good law-enforcement work made 
possible the excellent results in the Urschel case. There was the 
kidnap victim’s coolheadedness, for one thing, and his determina¬ 
tion to prosecute, plus a lack of publicity regarding the progress 
of the case. Perhaps it is well to remember that, immediately a 
kidnaping occurs, notification should be sent direct to the Divi¬ 
sion. This is easy; simply telephone National 7117, Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., where a Special Agent is on duty night and day, for 
just such calls as this. Immediately that call is received, Mr. 
Hoover is notified. And within ten minutes after that notifica¬ 
tion, a Special Agent of the Division is on the way to the victim’s 
home. If distance intervenes, the Agent covers it by airplane. 

The point is, of course, Federal control of the case. That is 
the greatest aid of all to the family and friends of a kidnap 
victim. It means no reflection on local police or their efforts; 
indeed, it often is of tremendous benefit, in that those local 
police have an alibi against publicity. 

Government men can refuse to give out details and request 
the police — who are only too willing to comply — that they 
remain close-mouthed. The police, in turn, can refer news¬ 
paper men to the government agents, thus freeing themselves 
of the fear of being blasted in the papers. 

One of the greatest difficulties of every Chief of Police in 
solving crimes these days is the insatiable demand for news. 
Citizens demand it, yelping to the newspapers. The newspapers 
themselves, being servants of their subscribers, yelp in turn to 
the police, sometimes even threatening. Owing to the terrific 
demands of competition, they often are forced to resort to every 
possible subterfuge to obtain information concerning the actions 
and plans of officers, persons under suspicion, and descriptions 
of those being hunted. Thus they become a mine of information 
to criminals, making capture more difficult. If you’ll notice, 
crooks are usually caught after the publicity of a case has died 
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down. And if you’ll reflect that you, in your avidity for 
form one of the reasons why newspapers often become invol¬ 
untary aids to criminals, you may be more lenient about a 
dearth of information in the next big case that comes along. 

No doubt, since much of the subject matter in this chapter 
has been that of kidnaping, there may be curiosity regarding 
the exclusion of the Lindbergh case. The answer is that the 
Lindbergh case has all been told; if anything was omitted in the 
news from the trial at Flemington, it was because there was not 
sufficient space in which to print it. That is doubtful. No case 
in history ever received more world-wide publicity. 

The Urschel case provided still another highly important 
insight into criminality. Rather, Harvey Bailey obligingly fur¬ 
nished it, in his escape from the “escape-proof” jail. The meth¬ 
ods involved, the assistance which so quickly was forthcoming, 
the promises made, the almost unbelievable inside story of how 
that escape occurred, are all integrals which should be studied 
by every citizen. Then, perhaps, upon the arrest of a dangerous 
criminal, he will not sit back so smugly, cradled in the asinine 
belief that jails really are of steel bars made and Justice a 
mythological goddess who knows her business. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 




Every illusion concerning crime was mine as a boy. One nigbt 
still lives weirdly in my memory. It was moonlight. I had 
awakened and, turning in my. bed, saw a newspaper which had 
been tossed aside by my father as he left his armchair. There, 
in the greenish illumination, was a drawing of a murder scene, 
with the dead bodies strewn about and the murderer in flight. 

I still can relive a bit of the delicious shudder which was mine 
as I forced myself to stare at the picture and insist that it didn’t 
scare me. 

Months later the murderer was captured, convicted and 
went to his death on the scaffold. I read, every line of the news¬ 
paper recital of the dreadful event, my emotions equally di¬ 
vided between two great conclusions. One was that I must never 
commit a murder, because if I did, I would be hanged for it. 
The other was less exalted. It was the belief that murderers 
must be terribly brave men to be able to walk to their own 
hangings. 

Fate does strange things. I ran away from home to become 
an actor and instead became a clown in a circus. Coming home 
at the insistence of my mother — mothers are peculiar that 
way — I eventually became a newspaper man. My first run was 
the undertaker shops and the coroner’s office. In many of the 
first-named, I met all the brutality to which supposed sanctu¬ 
aries of death then were subject; the callousness, the lewd 
jokes about the dead, the eternal pressure salesmanship upon 
the bereaved, in the effort to sell them more expensive trappings 
of burial than they could afford. There were midnight drinking 
parties with streetwalkers in one establishment. Another fea¬ 
tured louse races upon the clothing of some newly dead out¬ 
cast, with drunken men and women betting on which of the 
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[thy vermin would be the first to leave the cooling body, 
a third there was the great joke of inducing a new reporter 
like myself to enter a room where an autopsy had just been 
performed, and where the cadaver lay with his chest and ab¬ 
domen open, his scalp pulled over his face, his skull sawed 
off and his brains in a glass jar. Then too, there was the estab¬ 
lishment which delighted in sending a newcomer, at night, into 
an upper-story room where the lights snapped out and a single, 
eerie ray from a street light shone upon the wrinkled features 
and sunken eyes of a negro mummy. A youth receives much 
disillusionment in such surroundings. 

Then there was the coroner’s office, which took me into the 
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ghastliness of train wrecks or the horrible moments when, 
hesitating on a veranda, I at last found the courage to press 
a bell and to tell the tense woman who answered that her hus¬ 
band had been killed in a saloon brawl. From the coroner I 
also learned that all criminals are not brave and that some 
will even shoot a policeman in the back. 

It was inevitable that I should become a police reporter, my 
good fortune that, deservedly or not, I should be classed by 
my office as something of a crack man on the job. So, during 
the ensuing years when, day and night, I obeyed the call of 
crime, I found that after all there was no Santa Claus in the 
world of lawlessness. 

Thirteen times I have walked through the little door with 
men whose arms were bound tight to their sides, and whose legs 
were fastened immediately they came upon the scaffold. I knew 
all of them, because, obeying some strange impulse, I had spent 
their last night on earth with them upon a basis of friendship 
engendered through months of acquaintanceship. I knew them 
not as criminals about to be shrouded in a black cap and dropped 
through a wooden trap where the doctors waited to establish 
death. Instead, they became quite ordinary individuals, with 
the gloss rubbed off. I found no true bravery, only that numb¬ 
ing of realization which seems to afflict the human brain in 
times of great stress; these men were mere automatons, with 
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the same sort of mechanical ability to walk and talk 
ubmes to any person when the pressure is more than nerves can 
bear. I have seen weak women show the same fortitude at the 
death of a loved one; or a child, as it views the stump of a 
severed arm — not to cry about it until a day later, when the 
brain has sufficiently recovered to view properly the picture of 
a maimed existence. 

Out of the hundreds of murder trials, I learned that the func¬ 
tions of some criminal attorneys, under our comic-opera laws, 
seem not to be an aid to justice, but to obstruct it by every 
device known to the human brain. I have known many who 
were far worse rats than the guilty ones they defended. 

I was a confidant of judges. For a time it made me suffer to 
see some of them consorting with the very crooks who had 
faced them in the courtroom. In fact, it took quite a while 
to realize that perhaps money had played its part in this spirit 
of camaraderie. I knew jailers and learned after a time why 
certain ones could send their children to college on fifty dol¬ 
lars a month. It sometimes is worth as much as five hundred 
dollars to a criminal to be transferred from the third tier to 
a place near his pal on the second. 

I got drunk with detectives and discovered what sometimes 
became of stolen money. One proudly boasted that in his career 
he had taken more than one hundred thousand dollars from 
bandits during the process of arrest. It was not robbery. He 
simply made a deal in which he was to find a good lawyer for 
the crook, split the cash with the attorney and, for the rest, 
color his testimony to aid the criminal. I found too that in in¬ 
stances men who worked on ambulances were ghouls, robbing 
the bodies of “coroner’s cases.” 

There were times when I went with police into another State 
to bring back some criminal, supposedly badly wanted. Prac¬ 
tically all of these were honest cases, but there were several 
where the excursions were to save a protected man. In the other 
State, the prisoner might be convicted of a serious felony. In 
the one to which he was being returned, charges could be 
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dismissed or the bail, put up by the makers of "straw” or fi 
bonds, ultimately forfeited. Thus the criminal was freed, not 
by the police but by the politician who had forced inherently 
honest men to obey his orders or be fired. 

There also were prison escapes during the various years in 
which I served as a reporter on crime. All the foregoing educa¬ 
tion did not come merely in cubhood days or immediately there¬ 
after. There were many years when I was a circus man in 
the spring, summer and autumn months. In the winter, I went 
back to my newspaper desk, and to a typewriter which seemed 
educated only to recitals of gore. 

During this long period, another boyhood illusion vanished. 
This concerned the belief that a person must be a superman 
to escape from jail. Even in youth I had wondered how certain 
prisoners could climb ventilator shafts while ordinary citizens 
failed at the task, or make tremendous leaps without injury, 
when someone else might be lugged to a hospital. Many times 
I found an explanation, but never such a clear one as in the 
comparatively recent escape of Harvey Bailey from the "escape- 
proof” jail at Dallas, Texas. 

Because Bailey was one of the most dangerous criminals ever 
arrested in Texas, he was taken to Dallas following his capture 
on the Urschel kidnaping charge, and lodged in this super-jail 
under local guardianship. Yet within a few days, the front page 
of every newspaper in the country was emblazoned with the 
fact that he had sawed his way out of his cell, over-awed jail 
personnel with a gun which he had obtained mysteriously, stolen 
a car and was away. That he was captured within a few hours 
was due to alert local law officials who possessed sufficient acumen 
to throw out efficient patrols and the bravery necessary to close 
in on a desperate criminal. Let us go behind the scenes and see 
how Harvey Bailey made that "spectacular escape.” 

Bailey was a Federal prisoner held in a local jail. Immediately 
upon his escape, Special Agents were sent to the institution 
to enquire into the means by which the man had gained his 
freedom. Almost the first thing they discovered was that the 
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bars bore the marks of a Stillson wrench, used to break 
the bars after they had been nearly cut through. Then, with 
the usual care of Special Agents, they determined by magnify¬ 
ing glasses that the breakage of the steel tended outward instead 
of inward. Most certainly, Harvey Bailey could not have 
been in and out of his cell at the same moment. Some one 
helped him and used that Stillson wrench to twist off the 
bars. 

The Special Agents made a search of the prison. On the 
sixth floor they found a Stillson wrench in the desk of a jailer. 
Its jaws were still open to the exact size of the bars of Harvey 
Bailey’s cell and they bore paint evidently wrested from the 
steel. So the rest was comparatively easy. 

Jailer after jailer accounted for his actions. Thomas L. 
Manion, however, failed. At last he confessed. Perhaps the story 
comes best from his confederate, a Dallas butcher, Grover C. 
Bevill. 

"I had known Manion about fifteen years. One night he 
called me up and asked me to meet him with my car and we 
drove out into the country to talk. He said he had a plan 
whereby we each could make one hundred and twenty-five dol¬ 
lars. Then he told me to get him a gun, some cartridges and 
four hacksaw blades. I didn’t ask any questions, but promised 
I’d do it. 
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"I had one hacksaw blade and broke up a meat saw to make 
the other three. A day later, Manion called and told me to get 
three new hacksaw blades; that the butcher’s saw hadn’t been 
able to cut the steel. I met him again and asked him what it was 
all about. He told me he was helping Bailey to get free, that 
he was one of the finest fellows he’d ever seen and was as in¬ 
nocent as could be. I did what he asked me. 

'A few mornings later, I was cutting meat for a hotel order 
when Manion called again and asked if I knew Bailey was out. 
I told him I had been busy and didn’t know anything about 
it. Well, he had escaped, Manion said, and he wanted me to 
go hunt him. I told him I had this meat order to get up 
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'Ut as soon as I was finished, I’d bring the car around a 
that we’d start out, which we did.” 

So there, in its rudiments, was the true story of the super¬ 
human escape of Harvey Bailey from the escape-proof jail. The 
case had its sidelights. Those bars, it seems, were exceedingly 
tough. So the obliging jailer, when Bailey grew tired, got down 
on his knees and hacked away at the steel. The weather was 
warm. Soon both began to sweat. 

“Wait a little while,” said Manion; “maybe I can make it 


easier. 


So Bailey hung a towel over the weakened bars and rested. 
Manion, the jailer, the keeper of men, left the prison and went 
to a hardware store, where he purchased a can of oil. With this 
squirted upon the indentures, sawing was much easier. If this is 
not sufficiently remindful of Gilbert and Sullivan satires, there 
comes a further fillip in the knowledge that neither Bevill nor 
Manion got a cent for their trouble. It seems that escapes these 
days are on a C.O.D. basis. There was also a sinister angle. 
Manion, all this time, was attempting to double-cross Bevill. 
Bailey had promised, when he was free, to rob six or seven 
banks, split the proceeds with the jailer, and make him rich. 

This sort of procedure is not unusual. In nearly every big “in¬ 
side job” of prison breaking, there has been some such promise. 
Sometimes guards or civilian prison employees enter into con¬ 
spiracies with convicts, whereby they will allow an escape pro¬ 
vided the lawbreaker either splits future proceeds or digs up 
old loot and divides that. Usually, the escaped man goes his way 
and forgets all about the petty crook who helped release him. 
On the other hand, no one knows how many bank robbers and 
murderers lay aside a share for some member of the gang not 
present — the one who has helped them to freedom and will 
do it again, if they are returned to the same jail. 

There was an echo to Bailey’s get-away and capture. It came 
in Chicago, where Shotgun George Zeigler and various members 
of the Barker-Karpis crowd got together now and then to talk 
over the Urschel kidnaping and compare it with their various 
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:s. These men were still active, and they remained active 


through events which followed, although the recital of their 
busy lives necessarily must be subjugated, except for the one 



brief interlude which follows. 

One night Shotgun George sat at a cafe table, reading of the 
get-away and recapture of his old friend Bailey. A queer pallor 
had crept into Zeigler’s face during these recent months; his 
ruddy, almost florid complexion was fading. There was more 
of a stare in his blue eyes, as though fleeting, horrible pictures 
constantly were crossing his vision — those seven men who 
sprawled in their blood on the floor of a garage, after the St. 
Valentine’s massacre; or of stiffened, tightly bound dead men, 
gaping through the ice of a frozen drainage ditch. Zeigler also 
could remember certain kidnap victims, begging that the 
bandages be removed from their eyes and that they be allowed 
to go home to grief-ridden relatives. Suddenly he ruffled a 
hand through his sandy brown hair and tossed the newspaper 
aside. 

"Harve Bailey must have been crazy to have tried a thing 
like that!” he exclaimed. "What’s gotten into him, anyway? 
Why, I can remember when he and I were on that bank-rob¬ 
bery job — ” 

"Sh-h-h-h, George!” exclaimed his woman. Alvin Karpis 
looked up from the other side of the table. 

"You sure like to talk, don’t you?” he asked quietly. 

"It just makes me mad the things people do!” Shotgun George 
exclaimed. "Why didn’t Bailey use his head? This’ll go against 
him at his trial. You never heard of me pulling anything like 
that. Why, when all of us went out to Reno — ” 

"Let’s forget Reno,” snapped Freddie Barker. 

"And here comes the waiter,” the woman urged, her hand 
on George’s arm. 

Zeigler glared about him. 

I wish there weren’t people always butting in, he grum¬ 
bled. "A fellow never gets a chance to talk. 

Instinctively he felt his belt buckle where, in a secret com- 
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partment, he carried eight tiny saws for use in case of incaro 
tion. Then, with another wild glance about him, he bent to his 
meal. 

So now, the weakening reserve of Shotgun George and the 
steady strengthening of the Barker-Karpis mob must be rele¬ 
gated to silence, while a new set of characters moves onward 
along the trail blazed by Frank Nash and his companions. 
The Kelly-Bates-Bailey crowd was convicted early in the au¬ 
tumn of 1933. However, other first-page scareheads were to re¬ 
place the ones which they had furnished. There was a crush-out 
from the Indiana State Penitentiary at Michigan City, Indiana, 
in which eight men escaped, all of whom had been serving terms 
ranging from ten years to life. Only four of them are of im¬ 
portance in this narrative; Harry Pierpont, Russell Clark, 
Charles Makley and John Hamilton. The remaining members 
were in much the same position as the other convicts who es¬ 
caped from Lansing with the six "cows”; the hole was there and 
they went through. Makley, Pierpont, Clark and Hamilton, 
however, were the close friends of John Dillinger, who had 
come to know them while serving two concurrent sentences 
in the same institution. Dillinger had been paroled in May, 1933, 
and immediately had begun plans to aid his friends to escape. 
Only a few days before the crush-out, he had been arrested for 
bank robbery by the police of Dayton, Ohio, and written plans 
had been found on him, the significance of which was not un¬ 
derstood at the time. After the Indiana escape, however, it was 
ascertained that these plans were a chart to be used by his fel¬ 
low convicts in making their get-away, once they were outside 
prison walls. 

The details of the Indiana prison escape ran along regulation 
lines: the usual plotting, underground letters, guns smuggled 
in- from the outside, a concerted effort at liberty, and a day 
of horror. Two guards were wounded. 

The purpose of this book is not to detail the activities of 
criminal bands; it is to tell what lies behind them. The Dillinger 
crowd hid for a time, and were said to have been harbored by 
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e>wife and mother of one of the convicts. Then Makley, Pier 
pont and Clark, together with a paroled convict named Harry 
Copeland, went into Lima, Ohio, where Dillinger had been 
jailed, and effected his escape by killing Sheriff Jesse Sarber. 
All this is widely known, together with the fact that a number 
of bank robberies followed in which the original Dillinger 
gang took part — Makley, Pierpont, Dillinger, Hamilton, Clark 
and Copeland — following which, some of them, with their 
women, went to Florida for the Christmas season, took another 
excursion into bank robbery, then moved to Tucson for a 
sojourn, where Makley, Pierpont, Dillinger and Clark were 
arrested. Neither Hamilton nor Copeland were present at that 
time. 


A 


The capture came on a double tip, one from a fireman who 
had been offered a heavy reward for saving a suitcase contain¬ 
ing loot from a hotel fire, another from a traveling salesman 
who had "partied” with them, only to be am’azed at the proud 
confession by one of the members that this was the Dillinger 
crowd. Following the arrest by the Tucson police, the women 
"were questioned and released. Makley, Pierpont and Clark were 
taken back to Ohio, where they were convicted of the murder 
of Sheriff Sarber. Clark was sentenced to life imprisonment. 
Makley and Pierpont were given death; in an attempt at a 
prison break, Makley was killed. Pierpont was executed. In the 
meantime, Harry Copeland got drunk in a Chicago tavern and 
caused a disturbance. He was arrested by Chicago police and 
held for Ohio authorities. However, through astute work by 
his attorney, extradition was given to Indiana, and Copeland 
graciously accepted a twenty-five year sentence for bank robbery 
instead of answering the Lima charge of murder. All this is 
merely recited to refresh the memory. 

So now, the true Dillinger gang was gone, and it may be 
surprising that even in the beginning this crowd was not really 
headed by Dillinger. At least two of the bandits were his su¬ 
periors mentally, one of them Charles Makley, the other Harry 
Pierpont. Makley was highly intelligent, a cold humorist who 
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went about his work with a joke on his lips and a satirical atti¬ 
tude toward life; much of Dillinger’s personality was developed 
through association with him. In cruelty and daring execution, 
Pierpont was fully the equal of Dillinger, and while free he 
exerted a tremendous influence. Later, whether he liked it or 
not, Dillinger was forced through fear to bow to the desires 
of still another man: this person was Baby Face Nelson. Then, 
too, there was John Hamilton, who had a mind of his own, and 
later Homer Van Meter, who was supreme on banking matters. 
Therefore, instead of a gang ruled by an all-wise leader, the 
Dillinger crowd was largely a cooperative affair. 

As to the Crown Point escape, when Dillinger was supposed 
to have awed guards on every side with a toy pistol which he 
whittled in his cell, the truth may or may not be shortly forth¬ 
coming. There have been several “investigations”, one of which 
even brought about a trial and acquittal. A special inquiry now 
is being conducted by a nonprejudiced body which may bring 
out the real facts. Therefore, one only can draw conclusions, 
two of which are sufficient: 

Dillinger was concededly a dangerous man. He was being 
held for the murder of a policeman, which offense should be 
a mandatory sentence of death in any State, whether or not it 
ordinarily permits capital punishment. He was so feared that 
he was surrounded by extra guards. Then why was he allowed 
a dangerous weapon like a knife with which he could whittle 
a wooden gun? 

The other conclusion is that a great many convicts must 
waste a tremendous amount of time and money in smuggling 
real guns into their cells when tiny wooden imitations are so 
efficient. The Dillinger “wooden gun” was a poor job. It was 
so small that even had it looked like a gun, the average hard- 
boiled fighting man would insist that he could catch its bullets 
in his teeth and spit them out, like navy beans. Then why did 
it appear so ferocious? 

John Dillinger, like most murderers, was a super-sentimental¬ 
ist about himself. When his sweetheart, Evelyn Frechette, was 
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arreted at a tavern in Chicago, he told other members of his 
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gang that he watched the pick-up by officers while sitting in an 
automobile near by and made no attempt to rescue her, even 
though he held a machine gun. His presence was not known 
to the Special Agents and police. So he said he just sat there 
and “cried like a baby.” 

He easily became maudlin and could cry into his beer over 
a mother song. Yet he subjected his whole family to the danger 
of arrest for harboring by using the Dillinger farm as a hide¬ 
out. With the same perversity, he carried away from the farm 
several of his baby pictures. These he invariably set up at promi¬ 
nent spots in his various hide-outs. With them always was 
the wooden gun, described by those who saw it as hardly 
longer than a person’s.finger. Upon it, he had printed in pencil: 


SOUVENIR OF 1934 

I have digressed. When Dillinger came forth from Crown 
Point, he stole the automobile of Sheriff Lillian Holley and 
drove it across a state line, thus violating the Dyer Act and 
becoming an object of search by the Division of Investigation. 
Until this time, neither he nor any of his gang had been charged 
with Federal offenses. The Negro who had escaped with him, 
Herbert Youngblood, merely went along because the door was 
open. He was not a member of the "Dillinger gang”, and was 
killed within two weeks by police officers of Port Huron, Mich¬ 
igan, in a battle which cost the life of one officer. Two other 
policemen and a bystander were wounded. Therefore, fj^e from 
Crown Point, Dillinger had only one member of the original 
mob awaiting him, John Hamilton. Thus there was no Dil¬ 
linger gang. The coalition which later bore that name came 
about by a throwback to the old Frank Nash crowd. 

After Dillinger’s escape from Crown Point, he immediately 
went to Chicago, where he established contact with his attorney, 
Louis M. Piquett. This is from Mr. Piquett’s testimony during 
a Federal trial on a charge of harboring Dillinger, of which 
charge the attorney was acquitted. 
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Following the meeting, Dillinger then looked up his wo: 
Evelyn Frechette, who, at this time, had not been arrested. 
She had visited him a few days before his escape and evidently 
knew how efficient that wooden gun was to be, inasmuch as they 
had established a meeting point. They next met with some good 
friends from St. Paul, Eddie and Bess Green, hang-overs from 
the Frank Nash-Verne Miller-Keating and Holden-Barker- 
Karpis gangs. Eddie was an enthusiastic soul. He knew Dillinger 
in the days shortly after his parole in the spring of 1933. Hav¬ 
ing taken part in bank robberies with nearly every other gang 
on the map, he now formed the link by which Dillinger and 
Hamilton became forces in a new coalition. 

Some history must intervene. Years ago, a tough, boastful, 
cruel little boy played around the packing-house district of 
Chicago. In every game, he wanted to be the crook, and his ex¬ 
treme joy came when he could play at "shooting cops.” His 
name was Lester Gillis. It was not long before he was being 
warned by police as being under suspicion for petty thefts in 
the neighborhood. 

This only made the boy more boastful. He joined a crowd 
of toughs which went in for stealing automobiles, driving them 
for a few hours and abandoning them. About this time, Lester 
Gillis achieved two things. He gained the name of Baby Face 
and he became girl crazy. Whereupon he began selling the cars 
he stole, that he might gain the reputation of being a free 
spender. He was caught and sentenced to the St. Charles School 
for Boys. 

From there he was paroled, a clemency for which he was 
twice returned on charges of violation. At last, free of the re¬ 
formatory, he got a job as a truck driver, which he quit to be¬ 
come a gunman. He now became known as George (Baby Face) 
Nelson. His first job was the robbery of a bank at Spring 
Grove, Illinois, followed by another at Hillside and still a third 
at Itaska, both cities in Illinois. For the Hillside robbery he was 
sentenced to from one year to life, and while in Joliet Peniten¬ 
tiary he failed in an attempt to escape. That was about 193 L 
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.N^j^^/later he was taken to Itasca for trial and was sentenced 
to from one to twenty years. On the way back to prison he 
got away and was not retaken. 

Shortly after this Nelson went west, where he engaged in 
bootlegging around Sausalito, California, and where, among 
other persons, he met a bootlegger named John Paul Chase. He 
also met many other bootleggers and criminals finally to be¬ 
come affiliated with the notorious Joe Parente crowd, operating 
from San Francisco all the way to Reno, Nevada. Finally he 
headed east again. In October, 1933, about the time Dillinger 
was being rescued by his pals, Baby Face and a gang robbed a 
bank at Brainerd, Minnesota, — a job by the way, of which 
Verne Miller was suspected. Then, with his crowd, Nelson went 
to San Antonio, Texas, to cool off. His gang at this time con¬ 
sisted of Thomas Leonard Carroll, paroled from Iowa, Homer 
Van Meter, and Charles Fisher, now a prisoner in Leavenworth 
Penitentiary on a mail-robbery charge. All had their women. 
Van Meter was accompanied by Marie Comforti, Tommy Carroll 
had Jean Delaney, otherwise known as Mrs. Edward A. Cromp¬ 
ton, and Baby Face was with his wife, Helen Gillis. To make 
the scene typically American, Mr. and Mrs. Baby Face had 
their little boy Ronnie along. 

Charles Fisher was picked up by the police of San Antonio. 
One of the remainder of the gang killed a policeman. So, being 
very hot, all but Fisher, who was in jail, started for Chicago, 
where the gang split temporarily. Finally Homer Van Meter 
and Marie Comforti went to Minneapolis, where they rented 
an apartment. One night they visited a friend’s place, where 
they met and reminisced with Jean Delaney, perhaps recount¬ 
ing the excitement of the get-away from San Antonio. The 
host was a highly pleased gentleman; he had progressed tre¬ 
mendously since those early days when he had hung around 
the old Keating and Holden crowd. Here he was, with a "gun 
moll” living right in the house with himself and his wife; it 
seems that she was an in-law relative. This host was Pat Reilly 
and he was making money far more easily than when he was 
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wont to drive a carload of liquor all the way from St. Pat! 
South Dakota for twenty-five dollars. Pat got commissions on 
hot money. Or he would assist in a hurried get-away for a con¬ 
sideration, and had become generally an all-around go-between. 

However, he did not know everyone in the bank robbery 
business, reaching for the heights, he was still on the fringe. 
Eddie Green and Bess were more fortunate. Evidently Eddie 
had been a participant with Dillinger before the Ohio arrest. 
He, as well as others, must also have known that the wooden- 
gun escape was to be highly successful. Dillinger escaped from 
Crown Point, Indiana, on March 3, 1934. On March 6th he, with 
Hamilton, Van Meter, Carroll, Eddie Green and Baby Face 
Nelson, robbed the Securities National Bank of Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, obtaining $49,500. This was fast action for a 
man who had been out of jail only three days. Bank robberies 
these days are not haphazard affairs. Preparations sometimes 
consume one or more weeks. 

A week after the Sioux Falls robbery, Pat Reilly sat in a St. 
Paul restaurant eating a midnight meal. Eddie Green entered 
and slid into a chair opposite. 

"Listen, Pat,” he asked, "where’s that doctor live, the one 
who treated your kid when he fell off his bicycle and bit his 
tongue in two? I got a couple of friends outside with some 
bullet holes in ’em.” 


Always obliging, Pat Reilly paid his check and led the way 
to the doctor’s house, where Eddie Green explained that these 
men were "a couple of fellows who had gotten into a shooting 
scrape. Both were shot in the back; one was in extreme pain 
and sick from his wound. Evidently the doctor didn’t care for 
them as patients, for he provided only superficial treatment. 
Evidently, also, the patients did not see in him the true makings 
of a hoodlum doctor, for they did not return; there is some evi¬ 
dence that they went to a place near Chicago, where they were 
treated by a man who knew his business, Doctor Joseph P. 
Moran, an eccentric genius both at surgery and crookedness. An 
ex-convict from Joliet Penitentiary, he was at his surest and best 
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< only when roaring drunk, and objected to operating in any 
other condition. His specialties were abortions and bullet holes. 
However, if the St. Paul doctor had displeased his patients, and 
if the patients displeased the doctor in St. Paul, there was one 
person who was highly satisfied. That was Pat Reilly. He had 
reached the top. 

These injured men were John Dillinger and John Hamilton, 
both wounded by gunfire the day previous, during the robbery 
of the First National Bank at Mason City, Iowa, where the gang 
had traded two bullet holes for fifty-two thousand dollars. Pat 
Reilly became their eager servant and go-between, thus, through 
no fault of his own, serving the cause of justice. But, for that 
matter, so did Eddie Green. 

There was quite a shooting scrape on the morning of March 31, 
1934, at an apartment house on Lexington Avenue in St. Paul. 
When the acrid odor of machine-gun smoke had cleared, the 
public learned that John Dillinger and Evely’n Frechette had 
been ‘'jumped up” by Special Agents and police. 

This had been done by two officers who had been sent to the 
place merely to investigate a rumor that some questionable char¬ 
acters were living there. As soon as it had been ascertained that 
the occupants of the apartment were of a dangerous type — 
even then they were not identified as Dillinger and Frechette — 
a hurry call had been sent for additional Special Agents and 
police. Before these reinforcements could arrive and an effort 
made to force Dillinger’s surrender, Homer Van Meter arrived 
and almost immediately started shooting. Thus Dillinger was 
warned, and the officers fought not only against odds, but 
against enemies at widely separated points. The result was that 
Dillinger, spraying his path with machine-gun fire, escaped, as 
did Frechette and Van Meter. 

After the battle was over, the Special Agents, seething 
though they might be that the sheerest kind of luck had played 
into Dillinger’s hands, began to make the most of what remained. 
They entered the apartment with their dusting powders, their 
fingerprint cameras and soft rubber “lifters” by which an im- 
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pression of a fingerprint can be carried away. Also they cata¬ 
logued every other possible shred of evidence. They found fin¬ 
gerprints which later sent several persons to prison on harboring 
charges. Then they discovered a telephone number, hastily scrib¬ 
bled on a piece of scrap paper. 

They traced the telephone number. It led to an apartment 
house on Marshall Avenue. Special Agents went there, heavily 
armed. No one was at home. A cursory search showed a number 
of gun clips and ammunition. Their own machine guns in 
readiness, the Special Agents awaited the arrival of the occu¬ 
pants. At last a ring at the bell. 

"Come in!” they commanded. The door opened to admit 
two negro women, who rolled their eyes at the sight of the ma¬ 
chine guns and hastily started away. 

"Come back here!” they were ordered. They obeyed with 
rolling eyes. 

"All we’s doin’ is cornin’ to git some stuff what Mr. Stephens 
sent us for,” one of them argued. The excuse was not accepted. 
One of the Special Agents had worked on the Frank Nash- 
Keating and Holden case. These women were Leonia Goodman 
and Lucy Jackson, who had been maids for Charlie Harmon 
and others in the old Nash-Keating-Holden crowd. There in 
the apartment they were questioned; at last they confessed 
that they had been sent here for some clothing by Eddie Green, 
and that they were to take the suitcase to their home on Rondo 
Street, where it would be called for. The suitcase was packed. 
Special Agents surrounded the house of the negro women; that 
evening a car drove up. Eddie Green went to the door and asked 
for the case. Immediately Special Agents challenged him. Eddie 
whirled with the knowledge that he was trapped. He dropped 
the suitcase and his right hand slipped toward his automatic. 
Instantly there was a burst of fire; the man fell, fatally 
wounded. 

However, life lingered, and in the hospital, Eddie Green, who 
had served so faithfully in the cause of criminality, unwittingly 
reversed his code. 
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EVELYN FRECHETTE 


As she walked from the St. Paul, Minnesota, Court Room, May 23 ^ I934j 
after receiving a sentence of two years and a $i 5 ooo fine for conspiring to 
harbour her sweetheart, John Dillinger. Dr. Clayton May, Minneapolis, 
who received a similar■ sentence on the same charge, hides his face with 

his hat. 
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The bullet had crashed through his skull, causing strange 
perversions of mentality. He believed that he had been injured 
in an automobile accident and remembered nothing of the gun¬ 
fire which had cut him down. His fevered eyes transformed the 
nurse into his wife. He thought that the Special Agents, who 
relieved each other at his bedside, were his doctors. His stricken 
brain told him that he could talk freely. 

It was not a correlated recital. There were long lapses into 
coma, other passages of time in which the man merely babbled. 
Then suddenly, many days after the shooting, he blurted: 

"John — the man to take care of you is Doc May!” 

"Doc May?” the Special Agent asked. "What does he do?” 

The wounded man laughed weirdly. 

"Performs abortions; what do you think he does? And takes 
care of hoodlums like Johnny Dillinger and me.” 

"Oh, then, Johnny got hurt in that jam at the apartment?” 

"Sure he got hurt. Some Fed shot him in*a leg. Frechette 
knows all about it — ask her.” 

"Where is Frechette?” 

The fever-glazed eyes rolled; the gasping, dry lips opened 
and closed. At last: 

“With John. At Doc May’s.” 

"Where does Doc live?” 

He couldn’t remember. Out went a note from the Special 
Agents for other officers to check up on the address of a Doctor 
May, with a reputation of shady medical practice. The long 
hours passed, day after day. Coma would come and go, babbling 
follow •— then a burst of information which named the gang, 
or gave the address where Bess, his wife, could be found, or told 
of the bank robberies which Dillinger had perpetrated. Slowly 
the periods of speech grew shorter; at last there was only coma. 
Hien Eddie Green died. He had served many masters, from 
Frank Nash to John Dillinger, and dying, had served the law 
for the first time. 

Dillinger was gone by the time they found Doctor Clayton 
• E. May and sent him to prison for two years. He had hidden 
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•illinger for several days. Soon they caught Evelyn Freeh 
in Chicago and sent her to prison for two years, aided in their 
case by the information given by Eddie Green. 

Then came the raid at the Little Bohemia resort fifty miles 
north of Rhinelander, Wisconsin, where barking dogs heralded 
the approach of Special Agents and allowed Dillinger to es¬ 
cape. It was during this raid that Baby Face Nelson, true to his 
custom, did some cowardly shooting and killed W. Carter Baum 
of the Division of Investigation. The information given by 
Eddie Green, however, allowed Special Agents, once they had 
checked his information and found that a number of persons 
named by him had been with Dillinger, to bring about the arrest 
of Mrs. Crompton, Helen Gillis, Patricia Young, the woman 
of John Hamilton, Marie Conforti, Opal Long who was Russell 


Clark’s wife, Bessie Skinner and finally Pat Reilly. 

Ghastly, shaking, Pat Reilly at last learned the penalty of 
greatness. He confessed everything. Again Special Agents had 
gained new leads. Indirectly, the information centered the search 
around Chicago where, through the invaluable aid of Captain 
Timothy O’Neill and Sergeant Martin Zarkovitch, members of 
the East Chicago, Indiana, police force, Dillinger was tracked 


down and killed. A month later Homer Van Meter fell before 
police guns in St. Paul.. There is an underworld rumor that 
John Hamilton also is dead and that he was buried by the gang 
near the mouth of a coal mine in Wisconsin. Tommy Carroll had 
been killed in June by police officers in Waterloo, Iowa. All the 
gang were now dead except its worst killer. Baby Face Nelson 
still lived. Meanwhile Pat Reilly, the petty booze handler who 
got to know the big shots, serves out a sentence of a year and 
nine months in a Federal penitentiary. In all his rise to the big 
time, he never had thought of that. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


In its life and in its demise, the Dillinger mob was little differ¬ 
ent from any of the others which have paced their way through 
preceding chapters, excepting a phase of aristocracy. 

Certain requisites are necessary for all gangs. There must be 
men of cruelty and selfishness. There must be hide-outs which 
operate on the same principles, whether east, west, north or 
south. There are usually a few politicians, big or little, some¬ 
where in the picture, to place every possible obstacle in the way 
of law: obstructing the police where possible, putting pressure 
on district attorneys, "seeing” judges, or, as a last resort, holding 
the club over a governor or parole board for quick clemency. 

There must be attorneys who can further the work of the 
politicians by creating delays in court and sometimes bargain¬ 
ing in advance with judges in the necessity of surrender. Also 
there is the crooked gun dealer to transform ordinary automatic 
pistols into super-automatics and baby machine-guns, or, 
through carefully concealed purchases, procure the real sub¬ 
machine guns which bandits love so well. Then of course, there 
is the necessity of certain night-club owners whose places are 
really a blind for their real business, which is that of consorting 
with criminals, passing their stolen bonds for them, or arrang¬ 
ing to have kidnap money turned into the "real soft.” Of high 
necessity are the women. 

The Dillinger gang had all these advantages; at many places, 
among them certain night clubs in St. Paul and Louie’s place at 
Fox River Grove, they traveled in exactly the same groove as 
^ le other gangs which had gone before them. Nevertheless, 
there was a distinct difference between the members of this 
erowd and previous mobs. More cruel, more daring, more spec¬ 
tacular though they were, they represented a lower strata of 
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^criminality. They did not possess the finesse of the Nash- 
gang, the Keating and Holden mob, or the one which was to 
flourish for a time after their passing, the Barker-Karpis out¬ 
fit. Certainly there was not the cohesion. 

Here was a gang in which honor among thieves was non¬ 
existent. The women stole each other’s clothing. Even Pat 
Reilly, with all his worship for the great, could not withstand 
the temptation to filch in a time of stress. This opportunity 
came during the Federal raid on Little Bohemia. He had been 
sent back to St. Paul to contact one Tommy Gannon, who was 
to find a hide-out owner and obtain from him four thousand 
dollars which was owed Homer Van Meter. Pat’s trip was made 
with Patricia Cherrington. They returned to Little Bohemia 
just when the shooting was the worst, so they turned their 
car and hurriedly moved away. A bad road sent them into a 
ditch and they spent the night in a cornfield. Pat Reilly was 
badly scared. The whole world seemed filled with Federal men. 
Every time he saw a motor headlight, fear transformed it into 
the flashlights of searching Special Agents. Whenever this oc¬ 
curred, Pat threw from him a parcel wrapped in newspapers. 
Finally the woman, a former night-club entertainer, went to 
pick up the bundle for him. It felt soft, like a bulk of bills. 
Surreptitiously she opened it and found money. So she took 
a handful, about four hundred dollars. 

Pat was quite upset about that. He had planned to tell Homer 
Van Meter that he had been able to obtain only one thousand 
dollars. But it all worked out all right, except for Van Meter. 
The chase by Special Agents was a hot one, following the Little 
Bohemia fight. Contact was not established for several weeks. 
When at last an emissary of Van Meter’s reached Pat, the 
money had dwindled to three hundred dollars. 

Van Meter was exceedingly unfortunate with money. He had 
‘'planted” some ten thousand dollars in two fruit jars at a 
friend’s house in Southern Illinois. When the chase cooled, he 
dropped by for it, and being careless with money, tossed the 
two fruit jars into the rear of the car where sat Frank Kerwin, 
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mger-on. At last they reached St. Paul and Van Meter 
opened his fruit jars. He found two thousand dollars missing. 
For a time he blamed the friends — until at last Frank Kerwin 
began showing rolls of bills and paying off old debts. Even then, 
Van Meter could not get revenge. He left Minneapolis one 
afternoon for St. Paul. That afternoon he was killed by St. 
Paul police, and,his career ended, and the money is still missing. 

The life of the Dillinger crowd was infiltrated with this lack 
of trust. Following Evelyn Frechette’s arrest, Dillinger met a 
go-between and gave him money to take to an attorney to pro¬ 
vide a defense for the woman. By the time the go-between 
reached the lawyer’s office, nearly a third of the fee had van¬ 
ished. 


§L 


Everybody connected with this mob seemed to have dishon¬ 
est hands. There came the time, shortly before his death, when 
Dillinger sought to change his identity by a face-lifting op¬ 
eration and the mutilation of his finger tips. Dillinger now was 
torn between two desires. One was to evade the law, the other 
was to gain the pleasures which a long term in prison had denied 
him. He was mad about motion pictures; even during the hottest 
of the chase, he could not fight against the desire to see one. 
Accordingly, he would sneak from a hiding place, go to a 
theater, then, returning, bore his comrades for hours with a 
description of the picture, the players, the direction and the 
plot. It was partly through this knowledge gained by Special 
Agents that Dillinger was trapped and killed in front of the 
Biograph Theater in Chicago. Another failing was that Dillin¬ 
ger had become dance mad. Therefore, he believed that a face¬ 
lifting operation would allow him once more to take his place in 
n >ght clubs and hotel playgrounds. 

Of all the crowd, Dillinger was the only one who aspired to 
n !ght-life amusement. The rest liked to sit around and get 
drunk, usually on beer. Or play cards, hour on hour. But Dil¬ 
linger wanted to mix, to be of the world. So he consulted his 
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icago go-between and announced his desires regarding the 
deration of his fingers and face. There was a degree of despera- 
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^tion about the man. The "G” heat was becoming more than 
could bear. Unusually active, he could stand the confinement 
of a hide-out only so long; then, in spite of every warning, he 
would leap to his feet and almost run out the door for a walk 
which would encompass miles. Finally, dog-tired, his eyes weary 
from constant wariness, his trigger hand shaking from tense¬ 
ness, he would return satisfied. The relief was short, however; 
soon he must be gone again, risking death rather than live with 
his own thoughts. Now, in desperation, he got the idea that 
perhaps a new face and acid-cauterized fingertips could aid 
him. 

Arthur O’Leary, the go-between, made the arrangements. 
Not only one doctor was available, but two: Doctor Wilhelm 
Loeser, a parole violator from a Federal narcotic conviction, 
who was to be the operating surgeon, and Doctor Harold Ber¬ 
nard Cassidy, to be male nurse and administrator of the ether. 
Dillinger said he wanted to be put to sleep. The price was 
five thousand dollars. 

There also must be a place where the operation could be per¬ 
formed. That was not difficult. On file was the name of one 
James Probasco, whose price was thirty-five dollars a day for 
bed, board — and secrecy. So thus came about the face-lifting 
operation on John Dillinger, an event, by the way, which in¬ 
advertently brought about one of the strangest pieces of drama 
in the history of gangdom. 

John Dillinger lay on a bed in Probasco’s slatternly home. 
Water splattered in the bathroom as the ex-convict surgeon 
washed and rewashed his hands for sanitation. Details had been 
fully discussed — to remove a small scar between the nose and 
the upper lip, to operate on a dimple in the criminal’s chin, to 
take away two moles from between the eyes and one from the 
left forehead, to eradicate a small depression from the bridge 
of the nose and by slicing the cheeks at the hair line, raise and 
tighten them. 

Meanwhile the thick odor of ether began to permeate the 
house, as Cassidy fed it into the cone which covered the bandit’s 
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trils. Perhaps Cassidy failed to use proper precaution. This 
was a dangerous job and he was frightened. Suddenly he stepped 
back and stood there aghast, wringing his hands. John Dillinger, 
the most hunted man in the United States, had stopped breath¬ 
ing. 




Meanwhile Probasco paced the hall outside. His woman moved 
uneasily about, the go-between walked nervously in and out 
of the bedroom. And the man on the bed lay silent, pasty- 
featured, while Cassidy stared helplessly. 

Loeser came out of the bathroom and glanced toward the bed. 
Instantly he rushed to his instruments and, seizing a hemostat, 
grasped Dillinger’s tongue. At the same time, the doctor bent 
closer and with great force, jammed his elbows into the un¬ 
conscious man’s ribs. Dillinger gasped and faintly began to 
breathe again. 

"We’ll use local anesthetic from now on,” said the surgeon 
jerkily. 

I often wonder what might have happened if that first aid 
had not been given. Could the underworld have been sufficiently 
resourceful to have covered up Dillinger’s death, perhaps dump¬ 
ing his body beside some roadway at night? Or, in the deep 
consideration which crookdom seems to possess, as long as there 
is money to pay the bills, could the influence of stolen money 
have gone even further — to the procuring of an undertaker 
and a secret burial? 

In a case which holds the Division of Investigation’s interest, 
there is every reason to believe that a certain hunted man is dead 

'except the proof. In the Identification Unit in Washington 
it is not at all unusual to solve the mystery of unidentified dead 
hy fingerprints. But no fingerprint has come in of this much 
wanted dead man. 

Of course, it is conjecture to say that even regulation burial 
tuight be made available for hunted criminals. Yet it is not 
impossible. One wonders what becomes of all the money that 
bandits steal. The answer is that much of it is sucked back 
°Wn into the roots of crime — five hundred dollars for the 
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protection of a pal, five thousand for a different nose, thousa 
for lawyers, some of whom know exactly whence that money 
comes. It is indeed strange that a pawnbroker or cheap fence 
can be sent to jail for wilfully receiving stolen property. But 
an attorney who makes criminals his specialty can defend those 
criminals for a fee obtained by outraging the law — and get 
away with it. 

There was no need, however, to bury Dillinger, and the same 
sort of operation followed on Van Meter, during which time 
one of his cheerful visitors was Baby Face Nelson, jabbering ex¬ 
citedly about the swell time he’d had in getting three policemen 
in a corner and killing two of them. Just a pal was Baby Face 
Nelson. 

Then Van Meter was shot in the head during a bank robbery. 
Doctor Cassidy treated him, going several times to Van Meter’s 
hide-out at the home of William and Ella Finerty in Calumet 
City, near Chicago. 

Time passed. Dillinger was killed. Special Agents had been 
shadowing O’Leary. One day they saw one of his friends argu¬ 
ing with a tall, angular, much excited man, whereupon they 
trailed that man to his home and later "interviewed” him. It 
was Doctor Loeser and he had been quarreling about the 
amount of money he had received for the facial operations. It 
seems he had been promised a one third cut of ten thousand 
dollars for his work on the two men and had gotten only a part 
of it. In addition, he had heard his profession slandered by both 
Dillinger and Van Meter, who insisted that he had done a rot¬ 
ten job and should be machine-gunned for it. 

Doctor Cassidy fled from Chicago, because of his knowledge 
that Doctor Loeser had been arrested. He returned and was 


caught. It developed that he also had been double-crossed out 
of much of his fee. Then Arthur O’Leary was brought in for 
questioning, and he insisted that he too had failed to get all 
that was due him. 

It was a grand, dishonorable crowd, and that included Baby 
Face Nelson. In a previous chapter I implied that Dillinger 
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ifraid of Baby Face. In that he was not alone. The entire 
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(ng was afraid of him, even to the women. Every one looked 
upon him as a rat among men. After a bank robbery, they in¬ 
evitably would give him the "honor” of dividing the spoils. 
In reality, this was a protective measure. They would engineer 
him into a position in the center of a room, and all group about 
him, while he split the money. Otherwise, they lived in fear 
that if he was allowed to be on the outside of the group, he 
would machine-gun them all and take everything. 

So, after the Little Bohemia battle, where Baby Face killed 
his first Federal man, there was little disposition on the part 
of the gang to harbor him. He was too hot and they told him 
so. Baby Face then moved for his old hang-outs in California; 
the Government says that on the way he was protected by 
seventeen persons in various parts of Montana, Nevada and 
California. These seventeen have all been indicted by a Federal 
grand jury in San Francisco, again displaying the determination 
°f J. Edgar Hoover that the roots of crime be destroyed. At 
last, with John Paul Chase, his old bootlegging friend, he started 
east. Special Agents awaited him. 

If the routine of gangs had run to form, so had that of the 
members of the Division of Investigation. The usual process of 
checking acquaintances, enemies, likes and dislikes, hang-outs 
and hide-outs had proceeded, day and night. Among other 
* | n gs, the Special Agents had learned that Baby Face Nelson 
e c himself best protected when he was in the vicinity of a 
resort near Chicago owned by a politician of more than ordinary 
Power. Baby Face called him by his first name and often had 
st °pped at his hotel. So two Special Agents took a cottage and 
Waited. One day in late November, they saw a car at a distance, 
containing two men and a woman. One of the males they never 
seen before. The other man and the woman they recog- 
ni%d. It was Baby Face Nelson and his wife. 

urriedly word was sent into Chicago for additional Special 
S e nts, that the multiple murderer could be surrounded and 
Ca ptured. Speeding at eight-five miles an hour, the cars started 
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for the resort. But Baby Face had changed his mind and was 
himself taking a drive. 

Baby Face Nelson was on the prod that afternoon. There is 
evidence that he recognized some old enemies in a passing car 
and took a few shots at them, only however, to desist. A sleek, 


speeding car was rushing upon him from the rear. 

The killer swung about and pulled his car to one side, while, 
with breaks hard applied, the car containing Special Agent 
H. E. Hollis and Inspector Samuel Cowley came to a stop. Both 
Baby Face and, so the government charges, John Paul Chase, 
were in readiness for them; Baby Face never took chances unless 
he could get in the first shots. The firing started as the agents 
were alighting from their car. Hollis fell fatally injured shortly 
afterward, shot through the head. But Inspector Cowley, though 
torn with bullets, lived long enough to sweep Baby Face Nelson 
with his machine gun. Then he too fell. 

There has been much sob-sister stuff written about the sad 


flight from the scene of the crime, when Mrs. Gillis was sup¬ 
posed to have held her beloved Baby Face tight to her while he 
died in her arms. She was not even in the same seat with him. 
The truth is that after the killing of the Special Agents, Chase 
and Helen Gillis seized the Division of Investigation car and 
drove almost directly to the house of a small-time politician in 
Wilmette, where Baby Face died in a bed. Then he was stripped 
of his clothing and his body thrown into a ditch. Even in death 
the double-crossing instincts of the Dillinger-Baby Face crew 
held true to form. Nelson carried two thousand dollars in a 
money belt when he was shot. The belt was found ripped open, 
and the money gone. John Paul Chase, when he was captured 
after a hunt which extended through all of Nelson’s hang-outs, 
even to the Pacific Coast, denied that there was any money. 
But the underworld insists that John Paul Chase stole two thou¬ 
sand dollars from his dead pal. 

Thus ended the so-called Dillinger gang, all of whom died by 
gunfire, except one, Harry Pierpont. In a way, in spite of its 
spectacular features, it was an unromantic lot. It robbed and 
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Official United States Department of Justice photographs of the widow 
of “ Baby-Face ” Nelson, slain bandit. She was sentenced to serve a 
■, year and a day for having harboured the outlaw. 
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and died by the gun, largely an animal crew which 
not through its own cleverness, but because of the in¬ 
tegrals which allow any gang to exist: the extensive array of 
protective scavengers of crime, always circling about the big- 
timer that they may snatch what blood money falls by the 
wayside. All the old attributes were there — dyed hair, newly 
grown mustaches, mutilated fingers, dark spectacles, lifted faces, 
wigs, machine guns, stolen money, most of which, in the instance 
of this gang, was spent in an effort at protection. 

Yet, withal, there were a few features which lifted the crowd 
out of the ordinary. One was the ever-present, sardonic humor 
of Charles Makley, jesting as he robbed; or, perhaps in a hide¬ 
out, asking of a companion: 

"Prithee, my good man, and dost thou bringest any word 
of those highly esteemed mugs, the goddamned coppers?” 

Or Homer Van Meter, dressed in new clothing and nudging 
Dillinger when to come into the conversation, as they posed as 
N.R.A. officials and spent some time with the president of a 
bank, talking over banking matters at which Van Meter was 
an expert. 

Or again, Dillinger’s oft-repeated satire when, driving about 
the country, he would approach a filling station. 

"Pal,” he would ask, "can you tell me the way to Chicago?” 

The service man would point out the through road. Where¬ 
upon this most-hunted outlaw would say: 

"Thanks, 'Pal.’ ” Then, as the car started slowly, "Guess you 
haven’t seen anything of John Dillinger around here?” 

It was a great joke to the gas vendor. "Nope, he’d better not 
come this way.” 

"You’d be fixed for him if he did come?” 

Again the hearty laugh. "Oh, sure! We’d string him up in this 

town!” 

The car moved more swiftly. 

"You’re right there, 'Pal’,” the bandit would throw back 
0v er his shoulder. "Dillinger sure would be in a tough spot if 
he ever lit around here.” 
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> 5 / Beyond this, Dillinger engaged in two supreme jests. Perlu 
one was unconscious — when he used the name of the mild- 
mannered humorist, Frank Sullivan, as an alias. The other, 
however, was deliberately and quickly conceived. It was during 
the robbery of a bank. The gang was sauntering in, apparently 
ordinary individuals, as they stalled at the writing desks, or 
merely strolled about until they could take their stations and 
give the command for hands to start upward. A bulbous mer¬ 
chant with a large lodge pin on his lapel bumped into Dillinger. 
He apologized profusely, then, with a start, noticed that Dil¬ 
linger wore the same insignia, a subterfuge in case of question¬ 
ing by police. 

"Sorry, Brother,” said the bandit. 

"Don’t mention it!” the bulky merchant still stared at that 
lodge pin. "Brokus is my name, 806 St. Louis.” 

The murderer grinned. 

"Dillinger’s mine,” he answered. "13225 Indiana State. Throw 
up your hands!” 

However, for every bright instance, there were a dozen 
which revealed John Dillinger as a cheapskate among bigtimers, 
the kind of a man who would haggle over the price of a drink 
in a hide-out which paid out most of its money for police pro¬ 
tection, or bargaining for hours over the amount he must pay 
James Probasco to be secreted in his home during the face¬ 
lifting operation. Dillinger cut the price from fifty dollars 
to thirty-five dollars a day and then quarreled over the food, 
the rooms, the accommodations. Dillinger got off cheaply. 
Probasco’s overhead included his life. He committed suicide 
rather than be questioned by Special Agents. 

Perhaps this is the proper moment to leave John Dillinger 
with an elaborate tombstone on his grave, erected from the 
proceeds of a vaudeville tour by John’s father, patronized by the 
morons who, through their morbidity, permit crime to flourish. 
If the efforts of the sob sisters count for anything, Dillinger 
will some day be another Jesse James. Whereupon Jesse probably 
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ut in an application to be allowed to turn over in his 

grave. 

Now for a cut-back, to use motion-picture parlance. Thus 
we return to the much shrewder, much cooler and far more 
cruel gang which carried on the teachings of Frank Nash, the 
Barker-Karpis gang. During all the time in which the United 
States Government hunted Nash and the others who followed, 
the Barker-Karpis gang of outlaws did not lose a member, either 
through arrest or death. Always careful, always unobtrusive, 
always under the watchful eyes of Kate Barker, the mother of 
Fred and Arthur, this crowd played the resorts when resorts 
were cool, or knew when to retire at the slightest indication of 
heat. By the autumn of 1933, when Dillinger’s crew was be¬ 
ginning to occupy the first pages, the Barker-Karpis members 
already had garnered nearly half a million dollars from bank 
robberies and kidnapings. They were sufficiently shrewd, and 
so thoroughly self-effacing, that in one instance they were able 
to travel among highly respected circles in a certain resort 
town. Moreover, one of the Barker boys met a banker’s daugh¬ 
ter, who fell in love with him. It may or may not be surprising 
to that banking family to learn that Shotgun George Zeigler, 
who now was definitely aligned with the Barker-Karpis mob, 
later boasted that most of the hot money obtained through a 
kidnaping was changed into "real” cash through this connec¬ 
tion. 


Perhaps my references to Shotgun George should have in¬ 
cluded his real name of Fred Goetz. A pseudonym, however, 
seems to fit him better, as though it concealed the man’s true 
background. After all, a bloody life of murder, robbery and 
kidnaping does not blend with the picture of this young man 
who graduated from the engineering school of one of America’s 
largest universities. It does not mesh with the cheering grand¬ 
stands of a football field, where this young fellow won his col¬ 
legiate letter. It does not fit into the heroic blaze of the World 
War and the patriotic efforts of an enlisted aviator. It seems 
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le beside the tan of a lifeguard, watching over the welfari 
one of Chicago’s biggest bathing beaches — until he attempted 
to rape a seven-year-old girl. So at this point Shotgun George 
comes into being and Fred Goetz fades out; his mother posted a 
five thousand dollar bond in the belief that he would appear for 
trial. Shotgun George forfeited it. He had become a member of 
the Al Capone crowd, his name to be linked with those of Fred 
(Killer) Burke, Harvey Bailey, Gus Winkler, Claude Maddox, 
Murray Humphreys and Byron Bolton, known in this recital as 
Monty Carter. Monty, when not engaged in crime, was a golf 
professional. 

A tangle of emotions evidenced themselves in the life of 
Shotgun George. In his home, a deathly ill woman gasped with 
the agony of a uterus cancer; she was the wife of a dead gang¬ 
ster. A boy played about until he became old enough to learn 
too much, when he was sent away. He was the son of Denver 
Bobby, an old bank robber; his mother had been murdered on 
a one-way ride. Shotgun George talked to him often about the 
value of leading a straight life. And when Elsie, the gangster’s 
wife, finally yielded to the ravages of her disease, it was Shot¬ 
gun George, without ostentation, who buried her and marked 
the grave. Yet the man could kill without a quiver. 

He even carried his better instincts into the night clubs, 
where he lectured at least one proprietor upon the inadvisability 
of catering to a hoodlum trade, stressing the fact that it would 
drive away his better patrons. There were long stretches when 
he actually would take a landscaping job, working delightedly 
upon it. Home again, he would call for his own golf professional, 
a man he called Willie, who owned a string of taverns and 
who was under indictment for rape. A double link, evidently, 
the country club and memories of his youth. But mostly, Shot¬ 
gun George liked to sit with Mother Barker and listen to her 
talk about her boys. 

Here again was a strange figure of the underworld. Short, 
hard-featured, fattish, her cheeks loose and sagging, her gray 
hair always carefully groomed, her brown eyes brilliant and re- 
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useless, yet withal, queerly able to present the appearance of 
a mild old lady, this woman had made a weird success of rear¬ 
ing a criminal spawn. At fifty-five, she looked ten years older; 
her mouth was a cold slit, her neck loose-slung and wattled, like 
that of a buzzard. Her first boy, Arthur, was a murderer, a 
scumpy little fellow of thirty-four, three inches shorter even 
than his mother, who was five feet six. His hair was jet black 
and massed to his head, his brown eyes constantly shifting and 
with a strange malevolence. Then there was Lloyd, who was 
still in Leavenworth Prison, and finally Freddie, who had helped 
to kill a policeman while his mother looked on. Freddie re¬ 
sembled his mother; perhaps that explains her almost fanatical 
love for him. Alvin Karpis she regarded also as a son; he might 
have passed for one in his similarity to Arthur except for the 
difference in age. Alvin, or Old Creepy, as the Nash-Miller 
crowd knew him, was nine years younger. 

These persons except Old Creepy, in his youth the champion 
marbles player of Topeka, Kansas, had come from Tulsa, Okla¬ 
homa, by way of Neosho, Missouri, where the boys were born, 
and Joplin, where they later lived; thus the cycle begun by 
Frank Nash swung back to the State of its nativity. This was 
the last big gang remaining of all that throng of celebrants who 
moved from night club to night club in 1931. 

Kate Barker and Shotgun George conferred often. They were 
the brains of this outfit, what with Freddie’s knowledge as 
gained from Frank Nash associations, Arthur’s incisiveness, 
and the coldness of Alvin Karpis, otherwise Old Creepy. Often 
when the boys were away on a bank robbery, George would 
drop over to "Ma’s” apartment and sit with her, quietly sympa¬ 
thetic while she wept over the probable fate of her beloved 
children. The boys had promised to telephone immediately the 
robbery was over and they were safely away; not until that 
telephone rang did her eyes become dry. This gesture on George s 
part, however, finally gained Kate Barker s resentment. 

"George is talking too much,” she told her boys. "If any¬ 
body had a dictograph on this apartment, they d learn about 
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everything from the St. Valentine’s Massacre to the 
kidnaping.” 

So the boys mentioned it to George. He agreed with them 
that no gangster should ever talk. Soon again, however, he was 
glaring about him, and in streaming sentences talking about 
murder and robbery. Shotgun George Zeigler was going mad. 

There now were fully twenty-six persons in the gang, count¬ 
ing the hangers-on and the women. Four are now dead, twenty- 
two are indicted. For once, the feminine element did not play a 
vital part. Kate Barker watched them, hawklike, until she saw 
that they were taking a definite place. Then she slashed out like a 
tigress. She hated George’s woman. She hated Paula Harmon. 
The woman whom her boys met must be seen secretly; only Old 
Creepy defied her; other gang members never mentioned their 
women in her presence. 

Christmastide of 1933 neared. The boys were short of money; 
they too had the grandiose ideas of Frank Nash and Verne 
Miller. They lived in big apartments, their cars were of the 
higher grade. The resorts they visited, although virtually the 
same as those of other gangs, must always furnish the best ac¬ 
commodations. The funds resultant from robberies and kid- 
napings had become low. But the boys knew where there was 
a two-hundred-thousand-dollar job. A man who had known 
Edward George Bremer, banker and brewer of St. Paul for 
more than eight years, was willing to finger him for kidnaping. 
Shotgun George rebelled. 

“What’s the use of burning up that town?” he asked. “Hasn’t 
enough happened there already?” 

“Ma says it would be a good job,” Freddie answered ob¬ 
durately. 

“But you’ve got lots of friends there — Jack in the night 
club, Tommy Gannon, Harry Sawyer, all of those people. Why 
put the heat on them? The Feds have been trailing them enough 
already.” 

“Ma thinks it would be a good job,” was the persistent answer. 
At last George went away on a short trip to arrange a hide-out 
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fii^Bensonville, Illinois, where the kidnap victim could be 
Tlien, always the gentleman, he telegraphed Monty Carter, other¬ 
wise Byron Bolton, down in Phoenix, Arizona, to come to Chi¬ 
cago and be a companion to Irene, his woman, while he was away 
on a landscaping trip. Carter, who is said to have been an active 
participant in the St. Valentine’s Massacre, arrived the next day 
by airplane. Shotgun George muttering to himself, packed his 
traveling bag and went away. On January 17, 1934, Edward 
George Bremer was kidnaped, and held in the hideout near Ben- 
sonville, Illinois, not to be released for three weeks. After that, 
the gang spent no money and went to no night clubs. Instead, 
Kate Barker only became more motherly than ever, more sub¬ 
dued; and the gang likewise was unobtrusive. But Shotgun 
George’s malady became steadily more dangerous. 

"Do you know what?” he asked in an underworld resort one 
night. "That Bremer money isn’t going to be changed into real 
dough until the heat cools down. It’s hidden right now and 
where do you think it’s hidden? In a shed belonging to my 
woman’s uncle — wrapped in brown paper. He thinks it’s just 
an old bundle!” 

Again there were the usual admonitions for silence. Shotgun 
George would not be stilled. 

"All right,” he said, "I won’t talk about the Bremer snatch. 
There’s plenty of other stuff — ” 

"Don’t make a fool of yourself,” his woman begged. 

"Me? I never make a fool of myself. It’s fellows like Verne 
Miller — remember him? He’s the kind to make a fool of him¬ 
self, thinking he could take Frank Nash away from a bunch 
of Feds and cops. Say, didn’t he even telephone New York for 
gunmen, and Chicago and St. Paul? Wanted Freddie and Alvin 
to come down and help him out. I guess they’d have done it 
if they hadn’t been busy on that Hamm kidnaping job — ” 

At last, glaring about him, he shook his head and was silent. 
It was only one of many such instances. The secrets which had 
been locked for sc many years in this man s brain were de¬ 
manding freedom. Now he must talk, about football, land- 
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scape gardening, the doings of the Barker-Karpis mob and 
landlords thought Kate Barker was no more than a nice, round, 
little old lady. 

Then came the babbling stage — when they could not silence 
him. On the night of March 20, 1934, the telephone rang in the 
Zeigler apartment. 

Shotgun George answered. 

"Sure I’ll come out,” he said. 

The destination was the restaurant of an old friend on Cermak 
Road in Cicero. Shotgun George went there, surprising his 
friend by his visit. They chatted a while, Zeigler again loqua¬ 
cious. Then Shotgun George went through the door to the 
street. 

There were four booming explosions from sawed-off shot¬ 
guns. Horribly mutilated, the bleeding form of Zeigler sank to 
the pavement. Shotgun George had talked himself to death. 

Moreover, Zeigler could not even be silenced by extinction. 
Various papers were found on his body, by which investigative 
Special Agents were able to find his apartment. Searching there, 
they learned much of his life and the names of men with whom 
he had been connected. They found evidence leading to a belief 
that the main amount of the Bremer kidnap money had been 
split among Zeigler, Karpis, the three Barkers, Volney Davis, 
Russell Gibson, and Bill Weaver, with other amounts going to 
Harry Campbell, Doctor Moran, two politicians, and three thou¬ 
sand dollars to Monty Carter for his Quixotic chaperonage of 
Zeigler’s woman. However, very little of the money was imme¬ 
diately spent. The common belief is that Zeigler was killed be¬ 
cause he attempted to run away with the money. This was not 
true. The brain which had shielded so many stories of horror 
could hold them no longer. So the "nice little old lady” had 
given counsel to her boys and "Old Creepy.” Only one com¬ 
ment ever could be elicited from her after the killing. Someone 
in the gang mentioned Shotgun George. Her cold lips tightened. 

"To hell with George Zeigler!” she snapped. After that, the 
subject was barred. 
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»w the Barker-Karpis crowd could review the effects of 
incing a talker who had become even more voluble with 
death. Apartments were hastily abandoned. St. Paul speakeasy 
owners and contact men hurriedly packed and with their women, 
left town. The Barker-Karpis boys, suddenly desperate, sought 
the services of "Doc” Moran, the drunken abortionist from 
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Joliet Penitentiary. This time there would be no more burning 
with caustics, such as had failed to mutilate the fingers of Dil- 
linger, Van Meter and Baby Face Nelson. Doc Moran got roar- 
ing drunk and slashed the flesh from the fingers of the boys 
until only a slight film of lacerated muscle covered the bone. 
Alvin, Arthur and Fred went home to Mother Barker, crying 
with pain. "Ma” had dyed her hair now. For the first time she 
was truly fearful of pursuit. 

Continually the heat grew; friend after friend of Shotgun 
George, resenting his death, yielded bits of information. The 
Barker-Karpis mob fled from Chicago, only to find that old 
haunts in Reno and other places were likewise hot. Frightened 
hide-out owners urged them to stay away. Polite young men 
from the Division of Investigation had been in the vicinity, 
asking questions. East and West, the gang criss-crossed, finally 
to split. Arthur Barker and others returned to Chicago. Fred 
a nd his mother went South, seeking through isolation to evade 
the steadily growing heat. Under the name of J. C. Blackburn, 
Fted rented a big white house which stood near Lake Weir at 
Oklawaha, Florida, a small resort place in Marion County, 
some ninety miles inland. The home was in the usual taste of 
the Barkers; it belonged to the president of a Miami Kennel 
Club and was well furnished — the way Ma Barker liked a 
Place to be. 


Old Kate was putting on her best manners. For a time they 
had stayed at a resort hotel; the manager looked upon her as 
a quiet, nice little old lady — the role which once had so greatly 
amused Shotgun Zeigler. In that character, Ma Barker even 
became the recipient of flowers sent by the management to 
make her stay more cheerful. This was unconsciously sardonic. 
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The only thing which could cheer Ma Barker was to belJ 
that Special Agents were far away. That could not be done — 
near her always, as she sat watching by the window, with the 
Florida sunshine streaming in upon her and the management’s 
flowers on a near-by table, was a suitcase which contained an 
ugly-appearing machinegun, its drum filled and ready for in¬ 
stant action. Fred Barker had assembled a rifle. Others were 
close by; their room, in fact, was an arsenal. 

These they carried personally to the new house when at last 
the renting deal had been made. Visitors came and went — 
Volney Davis and his woman, Harry Campbell and his radio¬ 
singing paramour, "Old Creepy” and the pregnant girl he now 
carried with him, narrow-eyed Bill Weaver. "Ma” Barker 
snapped at the women, as usual, but her command was weaken¬ 
ing. While they talked, someone always remained on guard. 
The heat was growing; no one knew at what moment it might 
become blasting hot. 

Fred and his mother had come here in desperation; Florida 
had been used as a hide-out before; it might shield them again. 
A month went by in peace, followed by another. Then the 
lightning struck. It came in a newspaper article which stated 
that sixteen heavily armed Special Agents had surrounded an 
apartment house in-Chicago and with tear gas bombs had driven 
members of the Barker-Karpis gang into the open. There, 
shielded in bullet-proof vests, they had tried to fight it out. 
The news article then carried a sentence which caused terror. 
The Special Agents had returned the fire of the desperate mem¬ 
bers of the crew, shooting with guns -which penetrated the 
bullet-proof vests. Russell Gibson, a dope-fiend member, had 
fallen dead. Two women had been captured and another man. 
It was Monty Carter, the obliging person whom Shotgun George 
Zeigler had summoned from Arizona to be a companion to his 
woman while he, Zeigler, attended to the more urgent business 
of kidnaping Edward George Bremer. 

The newspaper, of course, said nothing about the long trail¬ 
ing, the running down of every shred of evidence found among 
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v George Zeigler’s papers, the following up of every lead and tel¬ 
ephone number, the patient round of visitations by young men 
of the Division of Investigation who questioned, showed photo¬ 
graphs, and ascertained if such persons ever had lived in this 
neighborhood. Nor did it mention that Special Agents, with the 
cooperation ol the police in city after city, had run down all 
the Zeigler clues and followed every other bit of evidence which 
came to them, thus tracing the gang to hide-out after hide-out 
from which they had been turned away. Another item was 
missing. It caused Fred Barker to sit staring hour after hour and 
Kate Barker to resort to her usual tears. 

There had been no mention of Arthur (Doc) Barker, the 
oldest son. Fred and his mother knew that he had been staying 
with Russell Gibson and Monty Carter. Perhaps he had escaped 
*— perhaps there would be a telegram, a telephone call. None 
came; day after day they waited, becoming more gaunt, more 
tense. There still was no word from Arthur., 

Back in Chicago, Special Agents had hidden Doc away and 
were questioning him as they also were "interviewing” Monty 
Carter. It yielded nothing; the men answered queries only with 
silence. Whereupon, the Government men went methodically 
about their usual line of endeavor, scrutinizing every finger¬ 
print, every scrap of paper in the raided apartment. There 
^ere letters, one of which was in Ma Barker’s handwriting. It 
bore no address — except the postmark of Oklawaha. 

The ability of the Division of Investigation to work simul¬ 
taneously at wide-spread places now came into play. The Special 
Squad at Chicago made its reports by telephone to Mr. Hoover 
in Washington; the letter had talked about a big white house 
near a lake. Within five minutes, Mr. Hoover was detailing men 
f tom Jacksonville, not for attack, but for surveillance. With 
a gang like the Barker-Karpis crew, there must be no mistakes 
identity. Finally word came back to Washington that the 
toan and woman in the big white house in Oklawaha were Fred 
Barker and his mother. 

A plane took off from Chicago. The baggage of its passen- 
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^ gers was extraordinarily heavy. These cases contained .mad 
guns and the short, wide-barreled arms from which tear-gas 
bombs are fired, plus the other, deadly appearing weapons which 
would penetrate a steel vest. It landed at Jacksonville, where 
other Special Agents awaited, and where that highly necessary 
requisite of a major raid already had been made — the complete 
cooperation of local law enforcement officials who were to block 
the roads about the little resort of Oklawaha and stand ready 
as reinforcements to the Federal men. It is to the credit of Florida 
that not one man of its enforcement force failed in the slightest 
degree. 

Meanwhile, hour after hour, waiting always for the telephone 
call which did not come, Fred Barker and his moist-eyed old 
hellion of a mother remained in the white house. Night and day 
someone was on guard. But at seven o’clock on the morning of 
January 16 th, of this year, the son and mother gasped with 
the knowledge that their vigil was done. In the lifting of early 
morning fog, there came the indistinct view of moving forms 
as, skirmishing from cover to cover, they took their places 
among the trees about the big white house, until it was com¬ 
pletely surrounded. The tight lipped old woman of crime and 
her lawless son hugging their guns, watched grimly in the grow¬ 
ing light. Now they could see the stubby nose of a tear-gas 
weapon, or the ugly, fluted compensator of a machine-gun 
barrel as it protruded from cover. Then occurred one of the 
most daring actions in the history of the Division of Investiga¬ 
tion. The lean, thin-featured Inspector in charge, left his place 
of concealment and walked straight for the door of the house. 

He knocked. Ma Barker, her brown eyes glittering, a machine 
gun hidden behind her, slowly opened the door. The aperture 
was little more than a crack — enough for the Inspector to see 
her wrinkles, her narrowed eyes, the wattles of her sagging neck. 
“Well?” she asked. 

"We are Federal officers, Mrs. Barker,” the Inspector said. 
"The house is surrounded. If you will come out, one by one, 
there will be no trouble.” 
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e old eyes of the woman kidnaper gleamed maliciously. 

To hell with you, all of you,” she yelled, slamming the door 
and clawing for her machine gun. Then she called to Fred, up¬ 
stairs. “Let the damned Feds have it! Shoot!” 

Fred Barker obeyed. No man ever stood nearer death than 
the Inspector as Fred opened up with a machine gun from an 
upstairs window — the bullets nipped at the Inspector’s cloth¬ 
ing and splattered his shoes with dust. Just then, a Special Agent, 
a lank, rawboned Texan, began shooting with an automatic 
rifle to distract their attention and draw the fire of Fred and 
Ma who now had joined her son upstairs. The ruse worked. 
Instantly, steel and lead spat in staccato viciousness from the 
weapons in the tight gripped hands of the old woman and her 
outlaw son as they tried to kill the Texan. But already, having 
accomplished his purpose of rescue by his aimless fire, he was 
behind a tree and reloading. The Inspector, forgotten for an 
instant, sped for cover. The Division of Investigation answered 
the challenge with a burst of machine-gun fire. Men were 
spotted at more than a dozen points; no demand for surrender 
had been made until every sharpshooter was in his place. 

The deathly rattle of machine guns was broken by the 
sharper crack of high-powered rifles, the deep-throated thud¬ 
like sound of tear-gas bombs, the staccato intonation of super¬ 
automatic pistols. Then silence would follow, only to be broken 
again by a blast of desultory gunfire. 

The village was like a beleaguered place; business, such as it 
was, ceased. Men and women sought vantage points from which 


^ey might watch and be safe. Her eyes streaming from the 
effects of tear gas, Ma Barker sat concealed at.a window, peering 
outward at intervals in the hope that, before she died, she might 
kill a Federal man. It was vain. A burst of rifle fire tore through 
walls and caught her. She fell upon her own gun, its drum 
all but emptied. Fred Barker at last caved and dropped with 
fourteen bullets in his body, a super-automatic in an outstretched 
hand; he had exhausted the drum of his machine gun. That af¬ 
ternoon, Chicago papers printed rather lurid stories to the effect 
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that Arthur Barker betrayed his mother in an attempt to save 
his own neck, by confessing the place of her hideout. It was not 
true. The son had been silent. What had betrayed the Barkers 
was their own actions, a tiny shred of evidence here, another 
somewhere else, a scrap of paper left behind in an apartment — 
and the fact that "the boys” had tried to still the maddened, 
babbling lips of Shotgun George Zeigler. 

Only Old Creepy, Volney Davis, Bill Weaver and Harry 
Campbell now remained at large, plus the minor satellites, such 
as Doc Moran and others. The Division of Investigation set 
forth anew upon the continuation of the chase, which was to 
have its interruptions. 

Old Creepy, with his pregnant woman, had gone into hiding 
in southern Florida after their visit to Oklawaha. Now, with the 
news of the raid, they began to move, taking Harry Campbell 
and his radio singer with them. They were in a stolen car, the 
number of which was traced to Atlantic City by Florida officials, 
who did not know the identity of the thieves. Florida wired 
Atlantic City to chase down the men who were staying at a 
small resort hotel. Local law enforcement officials, not knowing 
the desperation of their quarry, went to the hotel unequipped 
for a battle against such men as Old Creepy and Campbell. 
The result was a fight in which Karpis and Campbell escaped, 
abandoning their women. The story of their flight, the kid¬ 
naping of a doctor and the events which followed is recent and 
well known. The doctor was terribly frightened. 

It is doubtful however if he was one tenth as frightened and 
certainly not one hundredth as desperate as Old Creepy. A 
name had been fastened upon him, which in the history of the 
Division of Investigation has never failed to result in death or 
capture. A living dead man, condemned by his new designation 
to a morgue slab or the electric chair, Alvin Karpis moved 
again into hiding. This time it was the flesh of Old Creepy 
which crawled and crept whenever he heard the raucous voice 
of a newsboy or glanced at the splash of wide-spread bold-faced 
headlines. There was his name, together with the appendage: 
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“PUBLIC ENEMY NUMBER ONE!” 



Thus ends the cycle begun by Frank Nash of the slow grin 
and cunning brain, the old-time bandit with the red dust of 
Oklahoma on his stirrup leathers. It was a long trail from Okla¬ 
homa and six-shooters to Florida and machine guns. Beside this 
beaten path of criminality were strewn an absolute minimum of 
fifty-seven dead persons, including police, sheriffs and Special 
Agents killed in the line of duty, prison guards, convicts and 
suspected persons who committed suicide, victims of bank rob¬ 
bers, men condemned to death by their own gang members, and 
finally, the outlaws themselves, who learned, after all, that 
neither attorneys, hide-outs, politicians nor writs of habeas 
corpus can exert influence upon a law-enforcement bullet. 

A minimum of forty-one persons have been sentenced to 
prison. There are about eighty-three awaiting trial. Only a few 
of these are principals; for the most part they have died by 
gunfire. The rest represent the feeders who allowed these men 
to live, to hide, to plunder. Never before have they been truly 
disturbed. There is a new day, however, in the realm of law 
enforcement. J. Edgar Hoover is keeping his word — to tear 
up the roots of crime. 


MINlSr^ 



CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 

There are several outstanding features about the various crim¬ 
inal careers of the persons in preceding chapters. One is the 
steadily recurrent manner in which prohibition played its part 
in the aggrandizement of crime. Frank Nash peddled liquor. 
Verne Miller was a bootlegger. Harvey Bailey, Machine Gun 
Kelly, Wilbur Underhill, Old Creepy, Shotgun George, Herb 
Farmer, Baby Face Nelson, John Paul Chase all sold it — end¬ 
lessly the list goes on. From this they stepped, some slowly, some 
swiftly, into heavier crimes, until the range ran the gamut of 
law infractions, even to kidnaping and murder. 

Another point is that many of these men went to prison for 
minor offenses and came out ready for the worst of outrages. 
In some instances, their gangs were formed in prison and plots 
engendered there. Therefore the prison system, as demanded by 
society, stands indicted of having created crime instead of re¬ 
ducing it. 

Mainly that is caused by the lack of segregation. Certainly 
there is no excuse for a system which sends a man like Frank 
Nash to mingle with young fellows who have been sent up for 
the thoughtless theft of a motor car. Nor which allows hardened 
criminals like Harvey Bailey, William Donald Mayer and other 
life-termers to become professors of applied criminology. Per¬ 
haps the time will come when States will band together to create 
prisons where only long-termers will be incarcerated, entirely 
separate from other institutions. Today, the element of ex¬ 
pense and the constant cry of the citizen for lowered enforce¬ 
ment costs demands that recidivists and first-timers be thrown 
together; it can accomplish but one result, the creation of more 
offenders. 

Moreover, this system does something more. It teaches the 
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hg offender that the law is highly fallible. He sees men 
who have been sentenced during their lifetime to terms aggre¬ 
gating more than a hundred years, and who are freed in a short 
time again to break the law. He learns from them that there 
are powers even higher than the courts and is taught how to use 
them. 

The job of imprisonment should be one of dual purposes: 
either to really make an attempt to reform, or, in the cases 
which merit it, to produce adequate and unrelenting punish¬ 
ment. Neither of these now is being accomplished. Again Frank 
Nash and his comrades provide an example. Their records show 
no systematic effort at rehabilitation and certainly few stern 
measures of retribution. 

In not a single case did these men serve their maximum sen¬ 
tences; the citizen forgets time off for good behavior and all 
the other benefits by which a prison term is cut. In many in¬ 
stances, there was clemency of some sort, either by parole or 
from the bench. In the careers of the women, suspended and 
probationary sentences were the rule, rather than the exception. 

Sometime, perhaps, it will penetrate the average citizen’s 
tnind that women can be greater criminals than men, that they 
a re the lives of the men, the methods of contact, the electric 
current by which the males receive the power with which to 
commit their crimes. There is no greater idiocy than the present 
attitude of sympathy which allows criminal women to be freed 
s ° that they can either warn remaining members of gangs or 
tie up with other crooks and thus pursue their careers. 

In all my study of the records of criminals, I have yet to 
Und the honest, upright woman who became the paramour of a 
c °nfirmed lawbreaker. She knows as much as he, and her plea 
°f innocence, so often successful, is merely a subterfuge. Simply 
ec ause a woman has a set of sexual organs different from those 

a man is no reason she should have a different set of morals. 

-^ny person who has had experience with life, who understands 
the ms ide of houses of prostitution, who has listened to the 
launderings of a drunken bawd at three o’clock in the morn- 
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nig, knows that when a woman falls, she steps off headfirst 
does not stop until she reaches the bottom. And why she should 
be protected simply because she wears skirts or because she 
bears bastard children, all too often the spawn of murderers, 
throat-cutters, kidnapers, bank robbers, confidence men and 
other forms of wretchedness, is beyond my understanding. 

Criminality in America is being fostered because the females 
of the species are looked upon as less dangerous than the males. 
It is thriving because non-analytical persons cannot or will not 
see that it is being nursed at the straggly breasts of its women 
members. The examples are endless. Evelyn Frechette said a 
weeping good-bye to Welton Sparks, whom she married in the 
Cook County Jail, Chicago, before he went to Leavenworth 
Penitentiary for post office robbery, only that she might pick up 
with John Dillinger and become one of his great aids in eluding 
the law. Had Verne Miller’s woman been able to profit by a les¬ 
son, it would have been when her first husband committed a 
murder eight months after their marriage, and while in prison 
demanded that she have an abortion performed to rid herself 
of their unborn child. Paula Harmon finished her life with one 


bank robber only to become the woman of a kidnaper. 

Tommy Carroll’s woman, Mrs. Edward A Crompton, was 
given clemency immediately after the affair at Manitowish, 
Wisconsin, in which Special Agent W. Carter Baum was killed 
by Baby Face Nelson. She had put on the old, old innocent 
act and made it convincing. Less than two weeks later, law- 


enforcement officers killed Tommy Carroll at Waterloo, Iowa, 
and the woman who screamed and fought and struggled to 
reach his bloody body was Mrs. Edward A. Crompton. Once 
out of court, she had made a beeline for her crook consort. 

Mrs. Lester Gillis, the wife of Baby Face Nelson, also was 
given her freedom on a probationary sentence because she was 
a woman. She waited only until Baby Face established contact 
with her and she was away again. This woman was the mother 
of two children; perhaps that was why leniency was shown in 
her case. The records display no effort on her part to go to those 
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en. Instead, at the first possible moment, she hurried back 
the company of the baby-faced rat whose bravery con¬ 
sisted mainly of shooting before somebody could fire toward 
him, and she was with hrm in the final battle when he was killed. 
She went to prison as the result of that, sullen, defiant, still a 
"gang moll.” 

Marie Conforti was in the same crowd; she was Homer Van 
Meter’s woman. She too went to her man at the first possible 
opportunity after she had been released and she remained with 
him until the day he was killed. Some of these women had been 
given their chance before. Frechette was arrested with Dillinger 
in Tucson and freed there. So was Conforti. The truth is that 
police, district attorneys and even judges know that the excuse 
of innocence used so effectively by this type of women is only a 
ruse. Police free them because they feel district attorneys will 
not file charges against them. District attorneys free them be¬ 
cause they know that a jury won’t convict. And judges give 
clemency because public opinion demands it. So, just like every¬ 
thing else, the blame settles right back to where it belongs — at 
the feet of you who happen to be reading this volume. 

A highly important angle was exemplified both in the cases 
of Marie Conforti and of Helen Gillis. Both these women had 
Violated their paroles. Having done so, they committed the same 
^fractions as those for which they were sentenced. In the case 
°f Helen Gillis, the offense was worse. On being apprehended, 
the y were sentenced to a year and a day apiece for their most 
recent defiance of the law. The weak part of that punishment, 
owever, was that these sentences were to run concurrently 
With the previous terms which they now must serve for having 
yiolated parole. Vi Mathis was the key woman of the Kansas 
1 y rnassacre case. Rather than be forced to go on the stand 
an d perhaps give important testimony in the case, she pleaded 
1 ty* She received a sentence, of course, but was placed on 

Probation. 

Thu s, with all obeisance to chivalry, it must be repeated that 
^ornen in crime are highly dangerous animals. They do not de- 
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sire any other life. They do not merely dip into a criminal cal 
but pursue it with all the desperate fervor exhibited by the 
most dangerous of their consorts. 

As for the men concerned, Frank Nash received clemency 
twice, — once for a murder charge and once for bank robbery. 
Doc Parker was paroled from a life sentence after he had es¬ 
caped twice from captivity and had been convicted of murder. 
Alvin Karpis received clemency. Baby Face Nelson had been 
paroled twice. 

John Dillinger was paroled, and within a few days after his 
freedom, spent hours in throwing automatic pistols, encased in 
tar to break their fall, over the walls of Indiana State Peniten¬ 
tiary in an effort to aid a prison break. In nearly every kid¬ 
naping case investigated by the Division, there were one or more 
paroled criminals. 

All this resolves itself into a condition where a person with 
criminal tendencies does not really go to a penal institution, 
but to a college from which he will be released in far shorter 
time than his victim believes. Perhaps the record of one State 
will give an idea of the wide-spread ease of quick freedom. 

The parole board of Governor W. H. Murray’s administra¬ 
tion in Oklahoma, from his inauguration in January, 1931, 
to December, 1934, covers one hundred twenty-five single¬ 
spaced typewritten pages of foolscap paper. Of what these 
records consist is best told by a summation in the T. ulsa, Okla¬ 
homa, World of December 8th, 1934. 

It shows that nine persons convicted of narcotic violations 
were released on parole, also fourteen who had been sent to 
prison for perjury, nine for bigamy, twelve for desertion and 
ninety for forgery. Five hundred and eight sentenced on liquor 
charges had their sentences cut as did one hundred and twenty- 
two who had been convicted of rape. Freedom was given three 
hundred and eighty-four persons who had committed larceny 
and fifty-two others who had tried to commit murder were 
turned loose. 

Seventeen persons serving terms for arson received clemency* 
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eighty-five committed for fraud, thirty-eight for as¬ 
sault and fifty-six for car theft. In the more serious class, three 
hundred and seventy-five convicts serving terms for burglary 
were freed, three hundred and seventeen for robbery, and 
clemency was provided in three hundred and fifty-six cases 
-where the convicts had been convicted of murder. 

As if to protest against any claims for championship by 
Oklahoma in the parole sweepstakes, there comes a dispatch 
from Texas, purporting to give that honor to Governor "Ma” 
Ferguson’s administration: 

"During the two years which ended with January 15, 1935, 
Mrs. Ferguson’s acts of clemency reached a grand total of 5,142. 
Of these, 533 were full and unconditional pardons, 1,564 were 
conditional pardons, 896 were paroles and 1,227 were furloughs. 
In the last two weeks of her administration there were 445 acts 
of clemency. ,> 

It is necessary that the majesty of the law keep its self-respect. 
This certainly cannot be accomplished under the system of 
eas y paroles which now exists. Therefore it is about time the 
average citizen knew what really becomes of criminals who are 
sent to prison. One reads that Harry Daniel Morris was received 
at Colorado State Penitentiary, August 10, 1919, to serve from 
e >ght to ten years for burglary. Then again, there is the item 
that four years later, H. H. Hazy went into Iowa State Peni¬ 
tentiary, there to remain for four years. Still further there 
comes news that in two years more, Harry Morris was arrested 
ln Kansas City on a charge of forgery, and that shortly after¬ 
ward Dan Morris was sentenced to Folsom Prison for a max- 
of ten years for an attempted inurder. This seems con- 
_W ln g> until you. learn that all of these persons are the same 

arr y Daniel Morris who went to the Colorado Prison in 1919, 
Was Paroled, went to Iowa State and was paroled again, only to 
Vl °late it, then, after being returned to prison, was arrested three 
tunes in different parts of the country before the expiration of 


his 


sentence. 


^ brings about pardons, commutations and paroles? Ac- 
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cording to law, these things are done by governors and 
constituted parole boards. According to practise, however, the 
true power is all too often influenced by politicians, lawyers, 
crooks, and over-sentimental pseudo-criminologists. The pres¬ 
sure from these prejudiced interests is shrewd and persistent. 

The Federal Government, for instance, possesses the most 
rigid parole requirements in America. Prisoners do not become 
eligible for clemency until a third of their term has been served, 
and attempts are made at strict enforcement, plus efforts at 
thorough investigation before paroles are granted. The record 
of the various States is vastly different. As a rule, data is rather 
difficult to obtain. Such as is available indicates that about sixty- 


six per cent, of the releases in California and Michigan are by 
parole, seventy per cent, in Pennsylvania, seventy-six per cent, 
in Ohio, eighty-three per cent, in Illinois, eighty-six per cent, 
in New York, eighty-seven per cent, in Massachusetts, eighty- 
nine per cent, in Indiana and ninety-eight per cent, in Wash¬ 
ington. 

A very few of the States follow the Federal system and al¬ 
low parole after a third of the sentence has been served; others 
become interested in freedom after only one fifth of the term 
has been worked out, and there are still others which entertain 
ideas of leniency following a single year of servitude. This 
means that a criminal need only proceed upon a plan of good 
behavior and stir up a few friends to front for him, plus a 
lawyer to make the presentation, thus making even sentences 
for the more serious offenses interfere but slightly with his 
freedom. 

Further, it is self-evident from what figures are available that 
the whole theory and practise of parole are being violated. 
Under the Utopian idea of ending crime by giving freedom, it 
is argued that the first offender really gets his lesson when he is 
brought face to face with the law, and that, once shown leni¬ 
ency, he will go forth determined to be an upright member of 
society. Upon these representations, parole became an integral 
part of the American prison system, with opinion united in the 


misr/tf. 
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that a second or third offense indicates a lack of desire 
or law-observance. 

Therefore, under theory, only first offenders are being freed. 
This cannot be reconciled with the facts. Figures from various 
States show a parole percentage of from sixty-six to ninety- 
eight per cent. However, the Uniform Crime Reports of the 
United States reveal that it is not possible to parole this many 
first offenders, since they do not exist. Even including a percent¬ 
age of municipal ordinance infractions, only fifty-three per 
cent, of all persons arrested are having their first experience with 
the power of the law. Besides, there are too many cases like the 
recent Washington, D. C., incident of James.(Buzz) Donovan. 
He had been arrested forty-five times in fifteen years and twice 


sent to the penitentiary for grand larceny. Also he was twice 

paroled. 

Donovan’s case, however, is only a curtain raiser. Consider 
a young man who was first arrested as Elvin Williams at Waco, 
Texas, in 1930. The charge was burglary and he was sentenced 
to fourteen years in the penitentiary. However, after spending 
a short time in the county jail, he decided he didn’t like it, and 
escaped. Seven days later, he was captured by the police of 
Middletown, Ohio, and sent back to Texas, where this time 
he really went to prison, but not to remain. The jail break 
e vidently was regarded as youthful exuberance. He served 
°nly two years of the fourteen-year sentence — then went free 


° n a parole. 

This young man had a brother named Marvin. In January, 
19 30, this brother was sent to prison for four years on a charge 
°f burglary. A month later he escaped and remained free until 
December, 1931, when heartless officers recaptured him and 
P u t him back in a cell. But in one year and three months he 
too was « on t j ie street”, his papers carrying the notation: 
Granted full pardon by Governor, March 23, 1933.” 

The boys got together in a concerted celebration of their easy 
liberty. For more than a year, their names were on the first 
P-iges of every newspaper. Now known as the infamous Bar- 
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row Brothers, they robbed, pillaged and murdered; they s. 



down unarmed citizens, machine-gunned sheriffs and slew po¬ 
licemen from ambush. They robbed a Government arsenal, they 
even attacked a prison farm with automatic rifles and freed 
five convicts. Finally the Barrow Brothers were killed, to make 
a total of nine lives which must be charged to a pardon and 
a parole, plus a chase which had cost tens upon tens of thou¬ 
sands of dollars. This makes interesting reading of a notation 


in a recent parole report: 

"The estimate for supervising a parolee is $46.81 a 
year, as compared with $435.19 for maintaining him 
in prison.” 

Cynical observers who blame prevailing parole debaucheries 
for the wide-spread growth of crime go a bit rurther than the 
foregoing figures. They estimate that the entire $43 5.19 could 
be saved, plus court and police costs, by not catching crooks at 
all, and merely turning over the country to the criminal ele¬ 
ment. Silly as that may seem, it is no more vacuous than the 
persistent arguments of low expense by which parole boards 
recently have sought to answer all criticism. According to a 
report of the National Commission on Law Observance and 
Enforcement, there are only three States in the Union which 
have no parole problems. They are Florida, Mississippi and Vir¬ 
ginia, which do not permit prisoners to be freed in this manner. 

The rest of the country is upon a basis highly haphazard. 
There are twenty States where there is not even a parole board 
— freedom is a matter of executive clemency amounting in 
effect to a pardon. In twelve other States it is treated merely 
as an incidental item of penal administration, thus giving prison 
authorities the power to overrule the intentions of a court in 
pronouncing sentence. Only fourteen States have agencies to 
deal specifically with parole. Six of these rely on part time, un¬ 
paid or ex-officio boards, and thence use a single official to select 
prisoners for release. The possibilities for politics or corruption 
in such a system need not be tabulated. Only the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment, Illinois, Ohio, Massachusetts, Texas and New York 
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fejt ull-time salaried boards, according to the Law Enforce- 
t report from which these figures are taken. 

Therefore, by scrutinizing a report from New York, where 
parole is regarded seriously, one may gain a faint idea of what 
is happening in States where there are few or no investigators, 
one-man boards, executive clemency and powers of liberty 
invested in persons plainly under political dominance. 

Of the 2,880 New York prisoners released on parole in 1932, 
750 had been convicted of robbery or attempts, about 650 of 
grand larceny or attempts, 500 of burglary or attempts, 200 
of assault or attempts, and 100 had been convicted of taking 
human life. In that year, 120 paroled prisoners were released 
for deportation, 1,095 were declared delinquent with all the 
possibilities this condition may encompass, and 184 were re¬ 
leased to start serving new sentences. 

Regarding the last figure, critics of easy liberty insist that 
once a convict is paroled, only the commission of a new crime 
can send him back to prison. Sometimes even that is delayed. 
Witness the case of Abraham Reles, who after some eight ar¬ 
rests on various charges, finally went to Elmira for five years. 
This was in 1925. By 1928, three years later, while he still had 
two years remaining on the Elmira sentence, he had been sen¬ 
tenced to six months in New York City Prison for disorderly 
conduct, and following his release had been rearrested for inves¬ 
tigation into a homicide, before it was finally decided that he 
had violated his parole and was returned to Elmira. 

AN this happened in a State which has a full-time parole 
bureau, which carefully issues reports on its activities, maintains 
^dl-trained investigators and occupies a high parole status, 
t is easy, therefore, to imagine what goes on in the eighteen 
ta tes where the only attempt to keep in touch with paroled 
C0 ” vic t $ is by correspondence alone. 

here, a man gets out of prison, goes where he pleases, and 
'Wv letters about what a good boy he intends to be. 

ile he is doing this, he can rob houses, hold up citizens, bur- 
§ ar ize banks and even commit murder, as long as he does not 
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make the mistake of getting caught at it. There is no or 
check the accuracy of the letters. It is merely a paper system in 
which parolees are not watched and know they are not watched. 
There is even one State which re-incarcerates its paroled pris¬ 
oners only if they are caught in a new crime which has been 
committed within the boundaries of the State. Once over the 
line, they can do as they please, and the State deliberately, to 
escape the expense of bringing them back, closes its eyes to 
the fact that they have reverted to crime. This is not the State’s 
fault. That disgrace belongs to the citizen. 

Following a man’s conviction, the average person forgets all 
about the case, believing that if the court imposed a ten-year 
sentence, the prisoner must serve ten years. Witnesses become 
scattered. The parole report, made out by the police departments 
in the few States which provide for them, is a terse affair, stat¬ 
ing that John Jones was caught holding up a citizen and that he 
received ten years in prison. Everybody, in fact, forgets about 
John Jones except John Jones himself — and his attorney. 

With the sentence pronounced, with the defense attorney’s 
plea still echoing, the criminal goes to prison and the complain¬ 
ing witness leaves court, somewhat dismayed by the fact that 
he, a law-abiding man, has been the instrument of depriving a 
man of his freedom. The criminal and his lawyer have figured 
on that also. Time passes. The date for parole eligibility ap¬ 
proaches. The lawyer begins his work. 

Usually, he first enlists the services of a politician. He may be 
an ex-clerk of a criminal court, a legislator, ex-political em¬ 
ployee, anyone in fact, who can walk into the parole office with¬ 
out first sending in his name. Next there must be what is known 
as the "sympathetic element.” For this a mother is necessary, 
or lacking a female parent, a sister, or invalid brother or bed¬ 
ridden child. 

After that comes the minister, the rabbi, or the priest. The 
attorney or parole worker, soon after conviction, gets a minis¬ 
ter interested in the prisoner, and after that the course is easy. 
It may be hard for ministers to understand, but as a general 
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KELLY AND HIS WIFE 

Members of a gang that kidnapped Charles F. Urschel, oil magnate, face 
Judge Edgar S. Vaught as they are sentenced to life imprisonment at 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
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ey are known in the underworld as easy suckers for a 
glory-be-to-God.” Good men themselves, they want to 
believe that other men are somehow good. The criminal counts 
on them as the simplest of all names to get on his parole peti¬ 
tion. 

Following the preacher comes the name of some allegedly 
bona fide person who promises to give work to the convict when 
liberated. In this regard, the bigger the criminal, the easier it 
is for him to gain a promise of employment; any of his crooked 
but uncaught friends will be glad to oblige. Then the wit¬ 
nesses are approached and given a treatment known as "sing¬ 
ing the blues.” They are reminded of the terrible life in prison, 
the sorrow of the poor old mother, the need for support, the 
interest of the minister. The complainant finds himself pic¬ 
tured as a Shylock, demanding the last ounce of a pound of 
flesh. Only the police, if they are free of political domination, 
remain obdurate. Frankly, many persons with parole powers 
look on the law-enforcement agencies with an attitude that al¬ 
most approaches enmity. So a man walks free. 

All this time, there has been at the disposal of the parole 
board as nearly complete a history of the criminal and his as¬ 
sociates as it is possible to get. By referring to it, the parole 
board probably could learn that the liberty seeker has a record 
*bat is anything but savory, and in not-too-rare cases, by check¬ 
ing up the past of his backers, discover that some of them also 
have violated laws. 

However, such records, although easy of access, are checked 
only by the more meticulous boards. Otherwise, there seems to 
be a leaning toward such sentimentality as that exhibited by 
a n attorney, himself indicted several times, to a religiously in¬ 
clined convict-freeing enthusiast: 

". . . I, like you, believe that it was the hand of God that 
enabled this young Christian soul to live on. From my experi- 
e nce with the party in question, I can safely tell you that he 
wiI1 rob no banks, but it is his firm intention to travel in the 
Path of righteousness. He is a great student of the Bible. The 
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last conversation I had with him, he told me that it was 
intention to give the balance of his life in this world to God, 
and beyond any doubt your sweet prayers have had a great deal 
to do with this deliverance.” 

There was one true statement about that letter. The client 
did not rob any banks. He couldn’t. His attempt to escape from 
prison shortly after the writing of this letter ended in the kill¬ 
ing of his partner by prison guards and the wounding of him¬ 
self. His name was Harry Pierpont, one of Dillinger’s partners, 
and he was executed last October. Incidentally, he too, was a 
former parolee. According to a recent issue of Uniform Crime 
Reports, a nine months’ check of 250,506 arrest records re¬ 
vealed that 64,990 had been previously convicted and 7,084 
arrested while on parole or prior to the expiration of the sen¬ 
tence which good citizens believed them serving. In other words, 
one out of every thirty persons arrested in this country is 
theoretically in prison at the time he is picked up by police, 
and one out of every eight recidivists is walking the streets 
before the expiration of the time set by the judge for him to 
remain behind bars. 

Therefore, the main matter for consideration is not a dis¬ 
cussion of the parole system, but what is being done with it. 
The cases cited here are not carefully picked ones; on the other 
hand, they are haphazard selections out of the thousands of 
parole violations by hardened criminals. The tragic part of it 
all is that by turning loose the old-timer and the deliberate 
repeater, the parole system threatens the life of the purpose for 
which it was created — hope for the young first offender who is 
willing to spend the rest of his life in right living to atone for it. 
But the paroles of hardened offenders continue in spite of the 
protests of such men as Newton D. Baker, President of the 
Cleveland Association for Criminal Justice, in which he pointed 
out that "paroles, pardons and commutations of sentences 
granted criminals with long records of anti-social conduct are 
destructive of the highest interests of society.” 

Ohio’s three-year parole record from 1931 to 1934 included 
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r^/'men who had shot to kill, three who had committed rape, 
six guilty of manslaughter, and forty guilty of murder in the 
first and second degree, offenses punishable by life imprison¬ 
ment or execution. 

One finds in the files of any parole State instance after in¬ 
stance like that of Walter J. Addison, who started out in 1916 
by violating a parole in Boston, then who, after repeated ar¬ 
rests, added to his record in California by being paroled in 
California. He then returned to Massachusetts and by 1925 was 
sentenced to from five to seven years for breaking and enter¬ 
ing, only to be facing new charges in 1926, out again on parole 
by 1930 and in once more by 1932, under maximum sentence 
of twenty-five years for kidnaping and extortion. It all sums 
up to a concerted effort by criminals to get out of prison and 
no concerted effort by the publie to keep them in. The result 
is that on an average seventy thousand convicts a year are being 
spewed out of penitentiaries; thirty-five per cent, more being 
paroled than those leaving prison by reason of expired sentences. 
About this tremendous outpouring, there is considerable secrecy. 
Many parole boards do not even make public the names of re¬ 
leased men, no matter how many second, third and even fourth¬ 
time offenders are in the list, the theory being that they desire to 
give this reformed individual a chance in his new world. Often 
the very police officials who have sent the man to prison do not 
know he is free until they arrest him on some new charge. And 
n ° consideration whatever is given to the possibilities of such 
developments as happened in the case of Henry Cooch. 

Gooch, a forty-year-old second offender, had been freed from 
Montana State Prison and allowed to wander about the country, 
a Pparently at will. A horse wrangler, he at last came to the 
bouse of a rancher who lived near Butte and there went to 
Work. 

It was a large family, among the children being a fourteen- 
ycar-old schoolgirl. Cooch became ill — or pretended it. The 
family cared for him, one of the nurses being that fourteen- 
year-old girl. So Cooch made persistent love to her, painted the 
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Vybutside world in sunset colors and persuaded her to run 

with him. One night she slipped out of a back window and 
they rode away together — on horses which Cooch had stolen 
from the girl’s father. 

Cooch took the girl northward, forcing her to travel only by 
night and to hide by day, until they had crossed the Canadian 
border and progressed some distance into the trapping lands 
north of Regina, in Saskatchewan. 

During that entire winter, Cooch kept the girl a prisoner in 
a trapper’s cabin. He refused to allow her to write to friends or 
family. He beat her. It was not until Provincial Police caught 
him in a game violation that the girl was rescued and taken 
into Regina, where she was quartered in a Salvation Army 
Home. There a baby was born to her. 

Cooch fought extradition to the United States. Local author¬ 
ities, balked, sought the aid of the Federal Government. White- 
slave charges were filed against Cooch and he was brought back, 
only to be turned over to the State which had accused him of 
kidnaping. During the ensuing trial, Cooch conducted his own 
defense, browbeating the girl so fiercely during her cross-exam¬ 
ination that the jury was delayed four hours in an argument 
as to whether it should give him only fifty years or ninety- 
nine. Finally, it compromised upon a maximum of sixty. 

But that was merely the verdict of a jury. Verdicts don’t 
count for much any more; here lies one of the greatest handicaps 
which confront law enforcement. All the courts, all the statutes, 
all the police forces in the world are worth nothing, unless these 
institutions are bulwarked by proper penalties. The time has 
come when the parole system is more ardently supported by the 
enemies of society than by those who desire to protect society. 
Every crooked attorney is for it; through it he hopes to accom¬ 
plish what he could not do in the courtroom. Every criminal 
is for it because it lessens the dangers of his profession. Every 
warped, politician regards it with a kindly eye because it gives 
him more power. Every grafter and bribe-taker likes it for 
the opportunities it provides. When a situation becomes as rot- 
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this, there should be a house cleaning. Without it, crim- 
Inality in America can only become more of a menace. 

It is not the purpose of this volume to take the position of a 
crusader. There are certain fundamentals, however, which 
should be emphasized. 

One is the constantly growing necessity for some sort of 
union between all branches of law enforcement. Certainly if 
a bank in a small town can be affiliated with the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment, abiding by the same rules which affect the largest 
banks in the country, the law enforcement of that community 
should be able to enjoy the same privilege. 

Certainly too, if stock-exchange prices can travel over the 
radio to every part of the United States, the safeguarding of 
the public should be able to avail itself of the same facilities. 
This country will not be free from associated crime until every 
law-enforcement office is linked, either by radio or teletype, 
thus lessening the field of endeavor and eliminating much of 
the useless duplication of effort which now exists. 

Communities should be granted the right of appeal, when 
they believe their police forces have become so entangled that 
they no longer can serve as guardians of the public. To that 


ei *d, there should be state enforcement bureaus, under the 
direction of the state’s Attorney General, empowered to take 
control, conduct investigation of police units, and substitute 
for the district attorney if laxity has been discovered. Failing 
in this, the community should have the right to appeal to the 
Federal Government. This, of course, absolutely necessitates 
l he divorcement of police from politics. 

Much could be accomplished by a change in the manner of 
Promotions in police departments. In many cities, a heroic act 
hy a uniformed patrolman often leads to his appointment as a 
detective. The officer may have displayed no flair for investi¬ 
gative pursuits; however, a good, brave man has risked his life 
M the cause of the law and should be rewarded. The main reason 
his promotion to rank of detective has been a desire that he 
s °uld receive more salary. Therefore, a fine policeman often is 
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/ ruined by placing him in a division for which he is hot 
This could be remedied by the proper provisions for better pay 
for heroic or outstanding officers, thus keeping the uniformed 
personnel at its highest possible level instead of draining it of its 
best men. The detection angle should be built upon a basis re¬ 
quiring, to a degree, the rating demanded by the Division of 
Investigation. 

To this end, it should be possible for any city in the country 
to send its best men to Washington, there to take the same train¬ 
ing in the Department of Justice that now is given the regular 
Special Agents. These students should have educational stand¬ 
ing, background, honesty, freedom from political alliances and 
the acumen necessary to absorb the intricacies of criminal 
laboratory work, the theories of investigation and pursuit, the 
advanced fingerprint techniques, the methods of aggression 
tactics against desperate criminals as practised in the Division 
of Investigation, plus the ability to understand and absorb the 
traditions of what may soon be known as the "Men of the 
F.B.I.” Possibly before this volume is printed, the name of the 
Division of Investigation may be changed by Congress to that 
of the "Federal Bureau of Investigation.” Thus the time will 
come when the "Men of the F.B.I.” will be as well known 
romantically as those of the C.I.D. of Scotland Yard, and cer¬ 
tainly for better reason. 

Once this system of sending the best men of a police depart¬ 
ment to study and absorb the working tactics of what then may 
be known as the "F.B.I.” a nucleus of educators will have been 
begun, which eventually will spread to the entire country. They 
then can become the educators of their own departments. When 
this system enters law enforcement work and is received by 
citizens as a necessity to be supported by their votes, crime will 
truly begin to slide down hill. But before this can happen, there 
must be an important change in the government of local law 
enforcement units. 

A police chief should have a chance to be a police chief and 
not a man constantly afraid of his job. The best manner of 
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to cite the clean crime record of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
and one of the responsible factors. 

This city has had only two chiefs of police since 1888. The 
present one, Jacob G. Laubenheimer, has been on the force for 
forty-one years and its head since 1921. He does not fear for his 
job — as long as he possesses merit, he knows that the city will 
keep him in his position and laud him for his excellent work. 
Mayors may come and go, administrations change, but Chief 
Laubenheimer remains. He is the only law-enforcement officer 
ever given the Civitan Distinguished Service award, for which 
the unanimous consent of the international convention is nec¬ 
essary. 





He has kept his city clean through the aid of sound and con¬ 
structive laws under which the department operates, through 
permanent tenure of office which the executive head enjoys, 
through absolute absence of departmental politics, and through 
the right kind of newspaper publicity which has aided in main¬ 
taining cooperation between the police, the district attorney’s 
office and the courts. 

Milwaukee has laws with teeth in them and Milwaukee has 
citizens who uphold the police in the enforcement of those 
codes. Hang-outs and taverns which harbor criminals can be 
stamped out by the revocation of permits and by arrests. Pro¬ 
fessional thieves can be harried by vagrancy laws which permit 


a two-year sentence in extreme cases. 

A commission of five men, divided politically, rules the police 
department and a recourse to the courts is possible if there is 
evidence of unfairness. In other words, Milwaukee gives its 
Police a chance and the result has made Milwaukee nationally 
famous for something more than its beer — a standing at the 
Ver y top of clean, crime-free cities. 

There is much work to be done by the citizens of America 
re garding lawyers. They should not be allowed to provide 
sanctuary to criminals under the code of "ethics” which per- 
mits an attorney to literally laugh at the law by hiding his 
activities under the guise of confidential relations between law- 
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Jr and client. It should be possible to place them on the st 
in a criminal case, if necessary, and force them to prove that 
their fees are not a part of the loot of crime. They should be 
faced with more forceful actions by Bar Associations, many of 
which, in their attitude toward the rats cf "their profession, are 
thoroughly negative-minded. And if convicted, it should be 
mandatory that a criminal attorney’s sentence be twice that of 


the ordinary criminal. * 

There should be a wide extension of fingerprinting. Persons 
in a position to aid crime, who operate taverns, or other possible n, 
hang-outs, who deal in or possess guns and who, in any way, 
rub elbows with crime in such a manner that they can be placed 
in a position of aiding and abetting it, should be on record. 

There is also a job for the motor-car manufacturer. A part 
of it lies in the numbering of motor blocks in such a manner as 
to make abrading, or mutilation of serials, more difficult. The 
present method of die stamping could be substituted by some 
other process — possibly of raised numbers. Chiefly, however, 
a long step forward will arrive with the invention of a system 
which makes the easy changing of license plates impossible. The 
license-tag system, as it now exists, is a distinct ally of crim( 
Every dangerous crook carries from one to five sets of extra 
license plates, by which he can disguise his car in the space of 
a few moments. Eradicate this, and one of the most widely used 
of escape methods will be defeated. 

Perhaps, too, it would be wise for the public to take more 
interest in what is going on in the prisons. Many of them are 
under political domination and have been the scenes of scandals. 

In most of them, unfair systems of punishment, as imposed by 
society, work toward the breaking of character instead of re¬ 
habilitation. Perhaps there is hope in a new experiment being 
conducted at the United States Southwestern Reformatory, 
thirty miles west of Oklahoma City, where Superintendent * 
H. L. Merry, working under Sanford Bates, Director of Fed- j 
eral Prisons, has gone back a hundred years in an experiment 


in human economics. 
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lere, as reported to me by Richard Pearce of the Oklahoma 
Times, c^e of the best-informed men in America on south¬ 
western banditry, men are being remade by being slowed up. 
When Merry came to the reformatory, he had an appropria¬ 
tion to purchase'machinery and implements for the prison’s 
thousand acre farm. Instead of tractors, he bought oxen. In¬ 
stead of automobiles, he used horses. Instead of electrically 
driven looms for the weaving of fabrics, he has installed ones 
operated by hand. Sheep are to be purchased. They will be hand- 
shorn, the wool will be scoured by prisoners, dyed, carded, spun 
and woven, all by hand. 

In other words, instead of trying to compete with the effi¬ 
cient factories of the country, Mr. Meiry is endeavoring to pro¬ 
vide men with occupational labor by .the slowest possible 
method. There are too many machines, he contends, in regular 
industrial life. Why should there be more in prisons? 

Beyond all this is the slowing down of nerve tension. After 
all, there should be no hurry in a place of reformation, no driv¬ 
ing of belts and pulleys and screech of machinery. A hospital 
does not place its patients at a lathe and tell them to get well. 
Prisons, in their highest sense, are supposed to be hospitals for 
those who are criminally ill. 

All of this, of course, is aimed at those criminals who can be 
reformed. The opposite step in the right direction already has 
been taken by Attorney General Cumir.ings in the creation of 
Alcatraz Island as a modern Devil’s Island for those Federal 
prisoners who have displayed no desire to become good citizens. 
Perhaps the day will come when there will be a sharp division 
between reformatories and prisons. Very little exists now. All 
too often, one is merely a schooling place for the other. 

Therefore the duties relegated by the present problems in 
crime seem not to be duties so much for the persons held re¬ 
sponsible for law and penal enforcement as for society itself. 
It is society, meaning ourselves, which, by its sodden attitude 
on election days, has allowed many police departments to drift 
lnt ° the hands of politicians. It is society which furnishes the 
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J juries which more often acquit than convict, even 

judge seethes on his bench at the freeing of a man palp; 
guilty. It is society which allows crooked lawyers to do evi 
thing but bribe witnesses in open court, and applauds 
for his "cleverness.” It is society which forgets men, once t 
have gone to prison, allowing incapable and sometimes appro; 
able parole boards to flood the convicts forth almost as swi 
as they come in. t 

Above all, we as common citizens should realize that Cr 
is not something which exists in dark corners and far-ai 
places. It rubs elbows with us on the streets, in cafes, our d; 
life; often it lives next door to us. It is in a position to sti , 
us at any moment, steal our money, kill or abdufct our. lo 
ones, and take away our pleasures of life, substituting o 
grief and loss and suffering. 

This is a struggle between those who obey the law and th 
who will not. Those who transgress do so because society 
made that transgression possible. Until society changes its vie 
point, the criminal certainly will make no concessions. 

As a parting thought, crime is costing every man, won 
and child in the United States at least $120 a year in high 
surance premiums, extra costs brought about by racketeerii 
higher taxes for the army necessary to combat the milli< 
of lawbreakers, and the actual monetary losses brought abc 
by robberies, larceny, embezzlement, assaults, burglaries, mi 
ders and kidnapings. 

With all the resentment which now exists against high tax 
it seems silly not to do something about this one. 


THE END 




